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ADVEBTISEMENT TO THE PEESENT EDITION. 



The History of the Progress and Suppression of the 
Reformation in Spain was published in October 1829. 
n More than twenty years have elapsed/' the Author says in the 
Preface, " since I inserted, in a periodical work, a short account 
of the introduction of the reformed opinions into Spain, and 
the means employed to extirpate them," The periodical here re- 
ferred to was the Christian Magazine, and in the Numbers for 
November 1803 and for January 1804 are to he found the 
sketches to which he refers. In the course of his subsequent 
reading he was enabled to add very largely to his store of 
information on this subject, but it was not till twenty-six years 
had elapsed that he produced the present Wort It is interest- 
ing to remark that the Reformation in Spain, which was the 
first historical subject on which he tried his pen in early life, 
should have formed the last history which he lived to finish! 
To penetrate and pour light into the darker comers of ecclesi- 
astical history, to bring out facts over which time had drawn 
its veil, and characters which were fast fading into oblivion, 
when these facts were too important to be forgotten, and these' 
characters were worthy of a better fate, was to him at once a 
pleasure and a passion; and in prosecuting his researches he 
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was animated much less by the ambition of making a book, 
than by the interest which he took in the subject, and the 
delight which he experienced in the task. Writing to a friend, 
while engaged in this Work, he says : " I have launched out into 
a sea, by trying to explore the terra incognita of the early 
history of the Spanish Church. I think I have made some 
discoveries, that is, I flatter myself in this. If you say, 
Who will care for them? my answer must be in the sublime 
of Medea, Egomet." 

The facts brought to light by the history of the origin, pro- 
gress, and suppression of the reformed faith in Spain, are even 
less generally known than those connected with the same his- 
tory in Italy. But there is now every prospect that the narra- 
tive of the sufferings of the martyrs of Spain, so painfully 
attractive in itself, will derive a vast increase of interest from 
the changes that are going forward in that long-benighted and 
ill-fated land. The anticipations in which the Author indulges 
(p. 165) may not be speedily, but they bid fair to be surely 
realised: "We are not to conclude that the Spanish martyrs 
threw away their lives, and spilt their blood in vain. They 
offered to God a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling savour. Theii 
blood is precious in His sight ; He has avenged it, and may yet 
more signally avenge it. They left their testimony for truth 
in a country where it had been eminently opposed and outraged. 
That testimony has not altogether pe risQei Who knows what 
effects the record of what they dared and suffered may yet, 
through the divine blessing, produce upon that unhappy nation, 
which counted them as the filth and offscouring of all things, 
but was not worthy of them f " 

One promising symptom as regards Spain, which is not to 
be found in Italy, is that so much has been done of late years 
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to throw light on this part of its history. Besides the revela- 
tions made by Antonio IJorente, of which our Author makes 
such ample use, the public has been favoured with a work 
by another native of Spain, containing a minute, and, on the 
whole, faithful narrative of the same unhappy times. 1 To 
this, and other similar works, I have been indebted for aid 
in preparing the Editorial Notes at the close of the volume. 
But my acknowledgments for assistance in this part of my 
labours are mainly due to Bejriamin ft, W iffen.JEsa.. near Wo- 
burn, Bedfordshire, who has long taken a deep interest in the 
history of Spain, and for whose kindness in favouring me 
with notes from his rich stores of information, suggested by 
reading the present History, I cannot be sufficiently grateful. 

THOMAS M'CRIE. 

Edinburgh, July law. 



yfWIlMflS MOTi EngFish translation oi which mule :• 

the translator, Mr Thomas Parker, as they issued from the press at Oadia. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The following work is a sequel to that which I lately published on the 
Reformation in Italy, and completes what I intended as a contribution 
to the history of that memorable revolution in the sixteenth century, 
which, in a greater or less degree, affected all the nations of Europe, 

More than twenty years have elapsed since I inserted, in a periodical 
work, a short account of the introduction of the reformed opinions into 
Spain, and the means employed to extirpate them The scanty ma- 
terials from which that sketch was formed have gradually increased in 
the course of subsequent reading and research. My earliest authority 
is Reynaldo Gonzalez de Montes, a Protestant refugee from Spain, who 
in 1567 published at Heidelberg, in Latin, a Detection of the Arts of 
the Spanish Inqnisition, interspersed with anecdotes of his countrymen 
who had embraced the Protestant faith, and containing an account of 
such of them as suffered at Seville. That work was immediately trans- 
lated into English, and underwent two editions, to the last of which 
is subjoined an account of Protestant martyrs at Valladolid. Another 
contemporary authority is Cypriano de Valera, who left Spain for the 
sake of religion about the same time as De Montes, and has given 
various notices respecting his Protestant countrymen in his writings, 
particularly in a book on the Pope and r the Mass, of which also an 
English translation was published during the reign of Elizabeth. 
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These early works, though well known when they first made their 
appearance, fell into oblivion for a time, together with the interesting 
details which they furnish. As a proof of this it is only necessary to 
mention the fact, that the learned Mosheim translated the meagre 
tract of our countryman Dr Michael Geddes, entitled, The Spanish Pro- 
testant Martyrology, and published it in Germany as the best account 
of that portion of ecclesiastical history with which he was acquainted 

Additional light has been lately thrown on the fate of Protestantism 
in Spain by the Critical History of the Spanish Inquisition, compiled 
by Don Juan Antonio Llorente. formerly secretary to the Inquisition at 
Madrid. Though confusedly written, that work is very valuable, both 
on account of the new facts which the official situation of the author 
enabled him to brtog forward and also because it verifies, in aU the 
leading features, the picture of that odious tribunal drawn by De 
Montes and other writers, whose representations were exposed to sus- 
picion on account of their presumed want of information, and the pre- 
judices which, as Protestants, they were supposed to entertain. Llo- 
rente was in possession of documents from which I might have derived 
great advantage ; and it certainly reflects little honour on Protestants, 
and especially British Protestants, that he received no encouragement 
to execute the proposal which he made, to publish at large the trials of 
those who suffered for the reformed religion in his native country. 

The other sources from which I have drawn my information, includ- 
ing many valuable Spanish books lately added to the Advocates 1 library, 
will appear in the course of the work itself 

My acknowledgments are due to Dr Friedrich Bialloblotzky, who 
kindly furnished me, from the University Library of Gottingen, with 
copious extracts from the dissertation of Biisching, Be Vtstigiti Luther- 
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animi in Hispanic, a book which I had long sought in vain to procure. 
For the use of a copy of De Valeria Dos Tratados, del Papa ydela 
Mim, now become very rare, as well as of other Spanish books, I am 
indebted to the politeness of Samuel R. Block, Esquire, London. 

The general prevalence, both among Spaniards and others, of the 
mistaken notion that the Spanish Church was at an early period depen- 
dent on the See of Rome, has induced me to enter into minuter details 
in the preliminary part of this work than I should otherwise have 
thought necessary. 



Edinburgh, 23d October 1829. 
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CHAPTER I. 

REVIEW OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF SPAIN BEFORE THE ERA OF 
THE REFORMATION. 

Erroneous opinions as to their early history, originating in vanity, and 
fostered by ignorance and credulity, have been common among almost 
every people. These are often harmless ; and while they afford matter 
of good-humoured raillery to foreigners, excite the more inquisitive and 
liberal-minded among themselves to exert their talents in separating 
truth from fable, by patient research and impartial discrimination. 
But they are sometimes of a very different character, and have been pro- 
ductive of the worst consequences. They have been the means of 
entailing political and spiritual bondage on a people, of rearing insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of their improvement, of propagating 
feelings no less hostile to their domestic comfort than to their national 
tranquillity, and of making them at once a curse to themselves and a 
scourge to all around them. 

If the natives of Spain have not advanced those extravagant preten- 
sions to high antiquity which have made the inhabitants of some other 
conntries ridiculous, they have unhappily fallen under the influence of 
national prejudices equally destitute of truth, and far more pernieious 
in their tendency. Every true Spaniard is disposed to boast of the 
purity of his blood, or, in the established language of the country, that 
he is K an Old Christian, free from all stain of bad descent." The 
meanest peasant or artisan in Spain looks upon it as a degradation to 
have in his veins the least mixture of Jewish or Moorish blood, though 
transmitted by the remotest of his known ancestors in the male or 
female line. To have descended from that race, a of which, as concern- 
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ing the flesh, Christ came," or from Christians who had incurred the 
censure of a tribunal whose motto is the reverse of His who " came not 
to destroy men's lives, but to save them," is regarded as a greater dis- 
grace than to have sprung from savages and pagans, or from those who 
had incurred the last sentence of justice for the most unnatural and 
horrid crimes. "I verily believe," says a modern Spanish writer who 
sometimes smiles through tears at the prejudices of his countrymen, 
9 that were St Peter a Spaniard, he would either deny admittance into 
heaven to people of tainted blood, or send them into a corner, where 
they might not offend the eyes of the Old Christian; 11 We might go 
farther, and say, that if a Spaniard had the keys of heaven in his 
keeping, St Peter, and all the apostles with him, would be "removed 
into a corner." It is easy to conceive what misery must have been felt 
by persons and families who have incurred this iuvoluntary infamy in 
their own estimation, or in that of their neighbours ; and what bitter 
and rancorous feelings must have been generated in the hearts of indi- 
viduals and races of men living together or contiguously, both in a 
Btate of peace and of warfare. 

But when the records of antiquity are consulted, the truth turns out to 
be, that in no other country of Europe has there been such an intermix- 
ture of races as in Spain—Iberian, Cfeltic, Carthaginian, Roman, Greek, 
Gothic, Jewish, Saracenic, Syrian, Arabian, and Moorish. With none 
are the Spaniards more anxious to disclaim all kindred than with Jews 
and Moors, Yet anciently their Christian kings did not scruple to form 
alliances with the Moorish sovereigns of Granada, to appear at their 
tournaments, and even to fight under their banners. Down to the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the Spanish poets and romancers cele- 
brated the chivalry of "the Knights of Granada, gentlemen though 
Moors." 1 It was no uncommon occurrence for the Christians in Spain 
to connect themselves by marriage with Jews and Moors; and the 
pedigree of many of the grandees and titled nobility has been traced 
to these " cankered branches" by the Tkon de Espana or Brand of 
Spain; a book which neither the influence of government nor the 
terror of the Inquisition has been able completely to suppress, 1 Nor is 
greater credit due to the opinion which has long been prevalent in the 
Peninsula, that its inhabitants have uniformly kept themselves free 
from all stain of heretical pravity, and preserved the purity of the 
faith inviolate since their first reception of Christianity* 

The ancient state of the Church in Spain is but little known. Modem 
writers of that nation have been careful to conceal or to } >;\.<< lightly over 
those spots of its history which are calculated to wound the feelings or 
abate the prejudices of their countrymen. Shut out from access to 
original documents, or averse to the toil of investigating them, foreigners 

* Letter* from Spain, by Leucadio Doblado, p. 30. 

* Siamondi, Hist of the Literature of the South, L 09 ; iih 113, 214* 

» Llorente, Hiat Grit- de 1 Inquisition, torn. i. pref, p. xitL Doblado'a Letters, 30, 31. 
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have generally contented themselves with the information which com- 
mon books supply. And knowing that the Spaniards have signalised 
their zeal for the See of Rome and the Catholic faith during the three 
last centuries, the public, as if by general agreement, have come to the 
hasty conclusion that this was the fact from the beginning. To correct 
such mistakes, and to furnish materials for an accurate judgment, it may 
he proper to take a more extensive view of the state of religion in Spain 
before the Keformation than would otherwise have been necessary to 
our undertaking. 

The ecclesiastical history of Spain during the thiee first centuries 
may be comprised in two facts : that the Christian religion was early 
introduced into that country, and that churches were erected in various 
parts of it, notwithstanding the persecution to which they were at inter- 
vals exposed. All besides this is fable or conjecture. That the Gospel 
Was first preached to their ancestors by St James the son of Zebedce, 
is an opinion which has been long so popular among the Spaniards, and 
so identified with the national faith, that such of their writers as were 
most convinced of the unsound foundation on which it rests have been 
forced to join in bearing testimony to its truth. The ingenuity of the warm 
partisans of the popedom has been put to the stretch in managing the 
obstinate fondness with which the inhabitants of the Peninsula have 
dung to a prepossession so hazardous to the claims of St Peter and of 
Borne. They have alternately exposed the futility of the arguments 
produced in its support, and granted that it is to be received as a 
probable opinion resting on tradition. At one time they have urged that 
the early martyrdom of the apostle precludes the idea of an expedition 
to Sjjain ; and at another time they have tendered their aid to relieve 
the Spaniards from this embarrassment, and to " elude the objection" 
by suggesting, with true Italian dexterity, that the Spirit might have 
carried the apostle from Palestine to Spain, and after he had i>erformed 
his task, conveyed him back with such celerity that he was in time to 
receive the martyr's crown at Jerusalem 1 By such artful managements 
they succeeded at last in settling the dispute, after the following man- 
ner : that, agreeably to the concurring voice of antiquity, the seven first 
bishops of Spain were ordained by St Peter, and sent by him into the 
Beniiisnla ; but that, as is probable, they had been converted to the 
Christian faith by St James, who despatched them to Rome to receive 
holy orders from the prince of the apostles ; from which the inference is, 
that St James was the first who preached the Gospel to the Spaniards, 
but that St Peter was the founder of the Church of Spain.* Leaving 

1 " Ncque illud sileo/'saysCennius, '*quod the beneficed Presbyter of the Vatican con 

Apoatolia veredi non erant npna, ut term trived to eotivcv the dead body of the Apostlo 

■natum circumircnt. Spiritua cnim Do from Jerusalem to Spain. Cajetani Cenni de 

mini „ « quo Ph dippum fuisao raptuin constat Antiqnitate Ecciesise ILispane Dissertationes, 

poet bapti&tum Eunuch um, ctiamsi Jaco- toitt. i. pp t 36, So. Rome, 1741. 
bu tii rapuisae in Hispauiaai noli dicatur, bod 4 Ibid. Diss. L cap. 1 A curioua specimen 

emm omnia script* sunt, objectionem istam of tbo management* referred to in the text is 

eludit. lu a manner somewhat similar baa to be seen in the alterations made on the 
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such fabulous accounts, which serve no other purpose than to illustrate 
human credulity, and the ease with which it is wrought upon by artifice 
and cunning, we proceed to the period of authentic history. 

The facts which we have to bring forward may be arranged under 
three heads : The Doctrine of the Ancient Church of Spain j her Govern- 
ment ; and her Worship. 

t Sentiments which, by common consent, have been regarded as 
heretical, without as well as within the pale of that church which 
arrogates to herself the title of Catholic, sprang up repeatedly in Spain, 
and in some instances overran the whole country. In the fourth 
century, Priscillian, a native of Galicia, founded a new sect, which 
united the tenets of the Manich^eans and Gnostics. It made many 
converts, including persons of the Episcopal order, and subsisted in 
Spain for two hundred years. 1 When they boast of the pure blood of 
the Goths, the Spaniards appear to forget that their Gothic ancestors 
were Arians, and that Arianism was the prevailing and established creed 
of the country for nearly two centuries. 2 Nor did Spain long preserve 
her faith uncontaminated, after she had adopted the common doctrine 
under Reccared, who reigned in the close of the sixth century. To pass 
by the spread of Nestorianism and some tenets of less note,' she 
gave birth, in the eighth century, to the heresy called the Adoptionarian, 
because its disciples held that Christ is the adopted Son of God. This 
opinion was broached by Elipand, Archbishop of Toledo, who was at the 
head of the Spanish Church ; it was vigorously defended by Felix, 
Bishop of Urgel, a prelate of great ability ; and maintained itself for a 
considerable time in spite of the decisions of several councils, supported 
by the learning of Alcuin and the authority of Charlemagne * 

yor were there wanting in the early ages Spaniards wfto 



Roman Calendar. Cardinal Quignoui ob- Rent to Sputa as its first bishops." Brev 

toned the following insertion in tho Rubric, Urban I VI II. 

referring to Bjfc James til* elder : » Ho went J Sulpitina Soveruu, Hiat. Sacra, lib. ii, a 

to Spain, and preached th» Gospel there, a* 60. Niool. Antonhis, Bibltothei* Tlisimtia 

cording to he authority of St Isidore." Bre- Vetus, enrante Frana Perez Bayerio, torn 

mgon Piwil. Hi. A change more agreeable to i. p. ] 68-1 72. Cenni do Autiq, Eccl. IHml 

the Spaniards was afterwards made : 4 ' Ilav- Diss, torn. L p. 211 

,L. ; c> mv e led over Spain, arid preached the > Gregor, de Turon. Hiat. Franc, lib. viiL 

Gospel there, he returned to Jerusalem." cap. 46. Nic. Antoniua, vt tupra, p. m 

Brer. Ph V This having given offence to Cenni Diss. iii. cap. 1 and 2 

Cardinal Baron ins and others at Rome, the > ' Neque hi tantum errores in HiapaniU 

following 'ww substituted : "That he visited perragabantur, sed quicquid nove SS 

Spain and ojade some disciples tliere, is the em&rgebat, in eaadem adnuttebatur/' Cenni 

tradition of the churches of that province." i, 213. 

Brev, Clemen tis Vlll. If the former mode * Rodrlgueti de Castro, Bibliotheca Etaa- 

of expression gave great ofonce at Rome, noia, tom. ii. p. m-41L Nic. Antoniua ut 

this last gave stiil greater in Spain. The Hipra, p.44G— 44ft, llosheito supposed Pelii 

Tvhole kingdom was thrown into a ferment ; to be a French bishop, and placed his dio- 

and letters and ambassadors were despatch- eese in Stptimanla. Ecd. Hist, cent viij 

ed by his Catholic Majesty to the Pope, ex- part. ii. chap. v. sect. 3. Septimania was an 

claiming against the indignity done to the ancient province of Gallia Narbonenais, now 

Spanish nation. At bat the following form called Laoguedoc; but Urgel is a city of 

was agreed upon, which continues to stand Catalonia, and the Counts of Urgel made no 

in the Calendar: "Having gone to Spain, small figure in the predatory warfare of the 

he mxde some converts to Christ, seven middle ages- Vaisette, Hiat. Gen.de Uugne- 

of whom, being ordained by St Feter, were doc, tom. iih pp. 206, U5, Preuves, p. 206\ 
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of the leading opiniona afterwards avowed by the Protectant reformers, 

dHmi^Kd himself by his valuable labours in tlie illustration of the 
Scriptures, was a native of Spain. His decided condemnation of the 
wi .rsliii* uf ima^s, andof the veneration paid to the relics and sepulchres 
oFfewnts, together with hi* resistance to the ecclesiastical authority 
whirl! imposi'd these practices, has exposed the memory of this pious 
a^^nfned divine to the deadly hatred of all the devotees of supersti- 
tion mill spiritual ti.-spotism. 1 "in support of his principal t«-n*'t, Claude 
could plead the authority o/*one of the most venerable councils of his 
native church, which ordained that there should be no pictures in 
churches, and that nothing should be painted on the walls which might 
be worshipped or adored,* 

Galindo Prudentio, Bishop of Troyes, was a countryman and contem- 
porary of Claude. His learning was superior to that of the age in 
which he lived ; and the comparative purity of his style bears witness 
to his familiarity with the writings of the ancient classics. Having 
fixed his residence in France, he enjoyed the confidence of Charlemagne, 
who employed him in visiting and reforming the monasteries. In the 
predestinariau controversy which divided the French clergy of that 
time, he took part with Gotesclialcus against Hincmar, Archbishop of 
Rheims, and the noted schoolman Joannes Scotus, surnamed Erigena. 
The sentiments which Prudentio held on that subject bear a striking 
resemblance to those which the Church of Rome has since anathematised 
in the writings of Luther and Calvin.' 

II. The Spanish Church, at the beginning of the fourth century, 
acknowledged no other officers than bishops, presbyters, 1 and deacons. 4 
She was equally a stranger to the superior orders of metropolitans and 
archbishops, and to the inferior orders of sub-deacons and lectors. Her 
discipline was at that time characterised by great strictness, and even 
rigour, of which there was a palpable relaxation when the government 
of the church came to be formed upon the model of the empire, after 
Constantine had embraced Christianity,* This change was, however, 
introduced more slowly into Spain than into some other countries. 
The Church of Africa was careful to guard the parity of Episcopal 
pow er against the encroachments of the metropolitans ; and the Spanish 

1 Nicolas Antonio reckons it necessary to > Duchesne, Hist. Franeor. Script torn. 111. 
make a foraal apology for giving Claude a p. 212. Barthil Adversaria, lib, jrin\ cap. 
place in his general biography of Spanish 11, lil>, xliv. cap, The controversial works 
writers, and calls him " pudendum gentl of Galindua PrudeaUua remained in manti- 
nostra plusquam celebrandum, homin is His- script until some of them were published 

jjiani nomcn." Bibl. Hlsp- Yet, toim I. p. dnnng the Jansenian dispute, by Gilbert 

[1458, An exact and full account of Claude's Hauguin, in n collection of curious and valu- 

[fworks. both printed and in manuscript, is able tracts, under the tide : Vctcrum Aucto- 

ngiveu by Alb Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca rum, qui nono seculo do predestiuatiotto ct 

■Ifedto et Infim* jELatis, tom. i. p, 383. protiagcripserunt.Oporact Fragments, 2 tom. 

2 "Placuit picturas iu Ecclesla esse mm Paris, 1050; a work less known by divines 
dehcre, ns quod colitur vel adoratur, in than it ought to be. 

jiarictihus pineatur." Coucil. nUbcrit.,Ciuj+ 4 Ooncil. llliberit., can. IS. \v ; anno 305. 
xxxvL, anno S05. * Cenni, L 69 ; Conf, 142—144. 
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biahops, who appear from an early period to have paid great deference to 
her maxims and practice**, continued for a considerable time to evince the 
aamejealoufly.i To the supremacy of the Bishops of Rome the ancient 
Uiurcn or bpam was a stranger, and there is no good evidence that she 
acknowledged, during the eight first centuries, their right to interfere 
authoritatively in her internal affairs. 

a ^ ° f Pop ° or Father > A P°* toli cal Bishop, and Bishop of the 
Apostolic kee, were at first given promiscuously to aU who were invested 
with the episcopal office, 2 After they came to be used in a more re- 
stricted sense, they were still applied to a number in common. 1 The 
bishops of Rome early acquired high consideration among their bre- 
thren, founded on the dignity of the city in which they had their resi- 
dence, the number of the clergy over whom they presided, and the 
superior sanctity of life by which seme of their line had been distin- 
guished; to which must be added the opinion, which soon became 
general, that they were the successors of St Peter, In matters which 
concerned religion in general, or in difficult questions relating to internal 
managements, it was a common practice to ask the advice of foreim 
and even transmarine churches. On these occasions the bishops of 
Home were consulted, but not to the exclusion of others. The African 
bishops, in a council held at Carthage, agreed to take the advice of 
Sincius, Bishop of Rome, and Simplician, Bishop of Milan, on the 
amur of the Donatists; and in a subsequent council they agreed to 
consult Anastasius and Venerius, who at that time filled the same sees, 
on the controversy respecting the validity of the baptism of heretics.* 
With this the practice of the Spanish Church agreed. 5 Indeed, the 
bishops of Rome in those days disclaimed the pretensions which thev 
afterwards put forth with such arrogance. Gregory the Great himself 
when m danger of being eclipsed by his eastern rival, acknowledged 
this m the memorable words which have so much annoyed his succes- 
sors and their apologists. Speaking of the title of universal patriarch, 
which the Bishop of Constantinople had assumed, he says : " Far from 
the hearts of Christians be this name of blasphemy, which takes away 
the honours of the whole priesthood, while it is madly arrogated by 
one ! None of my predecessors would ever consent to use this profane 
word, because if one patriarch is called universal, the rest are deprived 
of the name of patriarchs," * 

l^JSSS. ISS E P lHfi0 P'» *™ aW»"e- to say, that his merits wero such as to eati- 

tut prmceps wwdrtnm, aut suminusaacer- tie him to bo ■dram*] to ™i cdijli ity of* - 

<H aut aliquid hujuamooX sed tantum pri- preme (>oiitiff. De Suck Fwl K ii i? 

T^M^^r.*" M5^" CMX - :m 3 The name* oS^^l^SZ^^ 

S ' ut ^coepisoo- mrorios, wereriveu, in the eighth oratory, 

i Tt™« ■ t « L 5 ani * ^na, Aatiocb, and Jemsaleiu. Th«ouha* 

* Thoraaasmus, De Benefit part I. lib, L nes, apnd Salmakii Appantt. do PriLati £ 

cap, 4, Pope (typnao, Pop* Augustine, Pope m ,p * 

£° ,>e At, * nttSiu *- »» "pres^ * Salmaaii Apparatuaad Libroa de Primatu 

2? A °l *3 lie M recurrence ,n the wrings Pap*, p . 277, Cemii, L itt, 

SL\.5 1 others. Ceoni, unable to deny this I ConciL Tolet. i. sent deflnit ConatanL 

^' liM / fiC0U ^, t f the desperate shift, that Anno*, In Epist, 2 Innocent. WM, ™ t « 

those who gave thia title to a bishop meant « Gregorii Epp. 35f 3g 
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But there is positive evidence that the ancient Church of Spain main- 
tained its independence, and guarded against the interference of the 
Roman See, or any other foreign authority. Whatever judgment we 
form concerning the disputed canon of the Council of Sardis, as to 
references to the Bishop of Rome, 1 it is certain that an African council, 
which met at Mela in the year 416, decreed that if any of the clergy 
had a dispute with his bishop, he might bring it before the neighbour- 
ing bishops ; but if he thought proper not to rest in their decision, it 
should be unlawful for him to make any appeal except to an African 
council, or to the primates of the African churches, 2 In accordance 
with the spirit of this canon, with some variation in particulars, the 
ninth Council of Toledo, in the year 655, determined that appeals should 
lie from a bishop to a metropolitan, and from a metropolitan to the 
royal audience; a regulation which was confirmed by a subsequent 
council held in the same city.* In the fifth and sixth centuries Arianism 
was predominant in Spain, During that period the bishops who 
adhered to the orthodox faith, being few in number, discountenanced by 
the royal authority, and rarely allowed to assemble in provincial coun- 
cils, were naturally induced to turn their eyes to Rome for counsel and 
support ; while the popes laid hold of the opportunity which the cir- 
cumstances afforded them, to extend their influence over that country, 
by holding correspondence with the dissenting clergy, and conferring 
on some of them the title of apostolical vicars.* But, strange as the 
assertion may appear to some, this intercourse ceased as soon as Spain 
embraced the Catholic faith. 

Spain is always spoken of as a Catholic country from the time that 
she renounced Arianism under Reccared ; and if we aTe to believe some 
of her writers, her monarchs obtained, at that early period, the title of 
Catholic Kings, which they retain to this day, as expressive of their 
devotion to the faith and authority of the Roman See. But this is a 
glaring mistake, originating in, or concealed by, the equivocal use of a 
word which was anciently understood in a sense very different from its 
modern acceptation. It was by adopting the common doctrine received 
by the Church at large, in opposition to the Arian and other errors con- 
demned by the first ecumenical or universal councils, that Spain became 
Catholic, and that her kings, bishops, and people obtained this designa- 
tion, and not by conforming to the rites of the Church of BqWB) Of 
owning the supremacy of its pontiffs. Ecclesiastical affairs were 
managed in Spain without any interference on the part of the See of 
Rome, or any reference to it, during the whole of the century which 
elapsed after the suppression of Arianism. This is so undeniable, that 

1 Coucil. Sard. an. 847, can. 3—5, Mo- 12 : Harduinl Collect, torn, iii coll. 973 , 

uheim. Cent. iv. port il. chap, ih sec, 6. 1746. . 
Dupin De Aotiq. Discip,, diss, ii. chap. L * Coucil. Bracarense, 1. pasta*. Cenri, L 

sec, 3. 1»4, 200, 214. J t is to be observed that in 

a rWkirvtit«tt « *w oo m0Bt of instances we have not the 

CoaoiL JtfUerit, IL chap. 23. fetten of the Spanish bishops, but only those 

* ConciL Tolet. ix. capit i. ; xiil. capit. of the popes. 
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those advocates of the pontifical authority who have examined the 
document* of that age, hare been forced to admit the feet, and endea- 
vour to account for it by saying, that such interference and reference 
was unnecessary during a peaceful state of the Church ; a concession 
which goes far to invalidate the whole of their claims. 1 The pall sent 
from Rome to Leander, Bishop of Seville, forms no exception to the 
remark now made ; for not to mention that it was never received, it 
was not intended to confer any prerogative upon him, but merely as a 
testimony to his sanctity, and a mark of personal esteem from Pope 
Gregory, who had contracted a friendship with him when they met at 
Constantinople. It was of the nature of a badge of honour conferred 
by a prince on a deserving individual belonging to another kingdom 1 

There is one piece of history which throws great light on the state of 
the Spanish Church during the seventh century, and which I shall relate 
at some length, as it has been either passed over or very partially 
brought forward by later historians. The sixth ecumenical council, 
held at Constantinople in the year 680, condemned the heresy of the 
Monothelites, or those who, though they allowed that Christ had two 
natures, ascribed to him but one will and one operation. In 683, Leo 
IL, Bishop of Rome, sent the acts of that council, which he had received 
from Constantinople, to Spain, requesting the bishops to give them their 
sanction, and to take measures for having them circulated through their 
churches. As a council had been held immediately before the arrival 
of the papal deputation, and a heavy fall of snow prevented the re- 
assembling of the members at that season, it was thought proper to 
circulate the acts among the bishops, who authorised Julian, Archbishop 
of Toledo, to transmit a rescript to Rome, intimating in general their 
approbation of the late decision at Constantinople, and stating at con- 
siderable length the sentiments of the Spanish Church on the contro- 
verted point. A council, convened in Toledo during the following year 
entered on the formal consideration of this affair, in which they pro^ 
ceeded in such a manner as to evince their determination to preserve at 
once the purity of the faith, and the independence of the Spanish Church. 
They examined the acts of the Council of Constantinople, at which it 
does not appear that they had any representative, and declared that 
they found them consonant with the decisions of the four preceding 
canonical councils, particularly that of Chalcedon, of which they ap- 
peared to be nearly a transcript " Wherefore," say they, "we agree that 
the acts of the said council be reverenced and received by us, inas- 
much as they do not differ from the foresaid councils, or rather as they 
appear to coincide with them We allot to them, therefore, that place 
in point of order to which their merit entitles them Let them come 
after the council of Chalcedon, by whose light they shine." The 
council next took into consideration the rescript which Archbishop 
Julian had sent to Rome, and pronounced it " a copious and lucid ex- 

1 Cenui, ii. 67, 69, 154, 155. * Ibid. p. 211-230. 
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position of the truth concerning the double will and operation of Christ f 
adding, " wherefore, for the sake of general instruction, and the benefit 
of ecclesiastical discipline, we (xmfirm and sanction it as entitled to 
equal honour and reverence, and to have the same permanent authority 
as the decretal epistles." 1 

The Council of Constantinople had condemned Pope Honorius L as 
an abettor of the Monothelite heresy ; a stigma which the advocates of 
papal infallibility have laboured for ages to wipe off. But the Spanish 
council, on the present occasion, proceeded farther, and advanced a pro- 
position which strikes at the very foundation on which the bishops of 
Rome rest their daims, by declaring that the rock on which the Church 
ii built is the faith confessed by St Peter, and not his person or office.* 

But this was not all that the Spanish clergy did. When the rescript 
of the Archbishop of Seville reached Rome, it met with the disapproba- 
tion of Benedict IL, who had succeeded Leo in the popedom Having 
drawn up certain animadversions upon it, his holiness gave them to 
the Spanish deputy to communicate to his constituents, that they might 
correct those expressions savouring of error which they had been led 
incautiously to adopt An answer in the mean time, not the most agree- 
able to the pope, was returned by Julian ; and the subject was after- 
wards taken up by a national council, held at Toledo in 688. Instead 
of retracting their former sentiments, or correcting any of the expres- 
sions which the pope had blamed, the Spanish prelates drew up and 
sanctioned a laboured vindication of the paper which had given offence 
to his holiness, of whom they speak in terms very disrespectful, and 
even contemptuous. They accuse him of " a careless and cursory per- 
usal " of their rescript, and of having passed over parts of it which were 
necessary to understand their meaning. He had found fault with them 
for asserting that there are three substances in Christ, 1 to which they 
reply : M As we will not be ashamed to defend the truth, so there are 
perhaps some other persons who will be ashamed at being found 
ignorant of the truth. For who knows not that in every man there are 
two substances, namely, soul and body?" After confirming their 
opinion by quotations from the Fathers, they add : " But if any one 
shall be so shameless as not to acquiesce in these sentiments, and 
acting the part of a haughty inquirer, shall ask whence we drew such 
things, at least he will yield to the words of the Gospel, in which Christ 
declares that he possessed three substances." Having quoted and com- 
mented on several passages of the New Testament, the council concludes 

* Concil. Toiet xiv. capit 5, 6, 7, 11: s The same sentiment is expressed in a 
Labbe, Collect Concil. torn. vi. 1280—1284. confession of faith which a preceding coun- 
Harduin, Acta Condi torn. iiL p. 1764— cil, held in 675, had drawn up for the use of 
1766. the Spanish Churches. " Item, idem Chnstus 

* " 8dentes igitur solam esse fidel con- In duabus naturis, tribus ex tat substantia 
fessionem qua* Tin cat infernum, quae superat Concil. Tolet. XI. in Harduiui Collect, torn, 
tartarum; dehacenim fide a Domino dictum UL p. 1022. The three substances, accord- 
est, Porta in/erni non jmtvaUbunt contra ing to the divines of 8 pain, were the divine 
earn." Ib. capit 10 : Harduin, ut tupra. p. nature of Christ, his human soul, and his 
1756. body. 
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in these terms : " If after this statement, and the sentiments of the 
Fathers from which it has been taken, any person shall dissent from us 
in any thing, we will have no farther dispute with him, but keeping 
steadily in the plain path, and treading in the footsteps of our predeces- 
sors, we are persuaded that our answer will commend itself to the ap- 
probation of all lovers of truth who are capable of forming a divine 
judgment, though we may be charged with obstinacy by the ignorant 
and envious" 4 

III The independence of the ancient Church of Spain will appear 
more fully if we attend to its form of worship. All the learned who 
have directed their attention to ecclesiastical antiquities are now agreed, 
that although the mode of worship was substantially the same through- 
out the Christian church during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, 
yet different liturgies, or forms of celebrating divine service, were prac- 
tised in different nations, and sometimes in different parts of the same 
nation. The Ambrosian HtuTgy, used by the Church of Milan, differed 
from the Roman. 1 It was adopted in many parts of France, and con- 
tinued in use there until the time of Charlemagne, when it was sup- 
planted by the Roman or Gregorian.' So far was the Church of Rome 
from having at first regulated the religious service of other churches by 
her laws, or even by her example, that she did not even preserve her 
own forms, which were superseded in their most important parts by 
the eacramentary or missal which was drawn up by Pope Gelasiue, cor- 
rected finally by Gregory at the close of the sixth century, and imposed 
gradually, and at distant periods, on the several divisions of the Western 
Church* Different offices or forms of celebrating divine service were 
used in Spain down to the year 633, when the fourth Council of Toledo 
passed a decree that one uniform order should be observed in all the 
churches of the Peninsula.* This decree led to the adoption of that 

i Cone. Tolflt XV. post sjm bolum : Labbc, sentiment, Agreeably to tho admonition of 

VI. 1296-1S03. Harduin, III. 1769-1 767. the Roman Pontiff/ 1 Yet he jrrants, or rather 

Cenni, at a greater expense than that of con- pleads, that this " apology." « he call* it, 

tradictlng himself, labours to do away, or waa not approved at Rome ; is angrj with 

rather to conceal, the indignity offered to those writers who speak in Us defence i and 

the Roman See, and the disregard *hown to concludes by saying, that u tbis hlemah on 

Its authority, by the procedure of the Span* the well-constituted Church of Spain should 

ish councils. He allows that the fourteenth be a perpetual monument to teach the 

Council of Toledo "arrogated to itself an uu- churches of all nations to revere the one 

just authority, and oi>enly departed from surojn fallible, and supreme judgment nf the 

obedie nee to the Holy Bee ;" that * 1 it adopt- Holy See, in matters of faith and of manners." 

ed a new and unheard-of method of approv- De Antiq. Eccl. Hiapanau, torn, ii. p, oo— 69. 

lug of the decisions of a general council ; M Durandus, Rat* Diviti. Offic lib. v. cap. 

and that, on these accounts,. '* none of its li 

decrees were admitted to a place in the col- * Joannes Diaconus. Vita Orcgorii Magni, 
lection of sacred canons." But ho asserts lib. ii. cap, 17. praf. Oper. GregoriL 
that the fifteen th Council of Toledo "roani- * Gregory (says the Roman deacon who 
festly amended their doctri tie concerning the wrote his life), ♦* after taking away many 
three substances ; " that l * Julian" (as if the things from the miasal of Gelaslus, altering 
decree had been his only, and not that of a a few things, and adding some things for ex- 
national council) "sometimes makes use of plaining the evangelical lessons, formed the 
words rather too free, though somewhat ob- whole into one book/' Joannes Diaconus, 
scure, against Rome; but that, upon the Vita Grcgorii Magni, vt supra. 
whole, he changed or explained his former 6 ConciL Tolet. IV* cupit. 2. 
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liturgy which has been called the Gothic, and sometimes the Isidorian, 
or the Ddefoneian, from St Isidore and Ildefonso, Archbishops of Seville, 
by whom it was revised and corrected That this ritual was quite dif- 
ferent from the Roman or Gregorian is put beyond all doubt by the 
references made to both in the course of the Adoptionarian controversy 
which raged in the eighth century. The patrons of the Adoptionarian 
tenet in Spaiu appealed to their national ritual, " compiled by holy men 
who had gone before them," and quoted passages from it as favourable 
to their views. To this argument the Fathers of the Council of Frank- 
fort replied : " It is better to believe the testimony of God the Father 
concerning his own Son, than that of your Udefonao, who composed for 
you such prayers, in the solemn masaea, as the universal and holy 
church of God knows not, and in which we do not think you will be 
heard And if your Ildefonso in his prayers called Christ the adopted 
Son of God, our Gregory, Pontiff of the Roman See, and a doctor be- 
loved by the whole world, does not hesitate in his prayers to call him 
always the only begotten." 1 In like manner Alcuin, after insinuating 
that they might have taken improper liberties in their quotations, says : 
u But it matters not much whether these testimonies have been altered 
or correctly quoted by you ; for we wish to be confirmed in the truth 
of our assertion and faith by Roman rather than Spanish authority." 3 

The Gothic or Isidorian office lias also been called the Mozarabic or 
Mixtarabic, probably because it was used and held in great veneration 
by the Christians in Spain who lived under the dominion of the Ara- 
bians or Moors* The identity of these formularies has, indeed, been of 
late disputed by several learned mea* Rut it is most probable that 
they were originally the same office, and that alterations were made 
upon it, both by the Mozarabes and the Montanes (as those were called 
who betook themselves to the mountains to escape the yoke of the 
Moors), during the period that they lived asunder. 

Other instances might he produced in which the worship of the ancient 
Church of Spain differed widely from the modern. We have already 
mentioned that a national council, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, prohibited the worship of images, and the use of pictures in 
churches, 4 It may be added, that the first council of Braga, held in 
the year 061, forbade the use of uninspired hymns, which came after- 
wards to be tolerated, and were ultimately enjoined under the highest 
penalties. 5 

1 Collect. ConciL torn, vii, p. 10S4 : Cenni t Blanchlni prefixed to the first volume of the 
if. 346. works of Cardinal Thomasi, has better claim* 

1 Alcuin adv. Fellcem Urgcl. Ub. vhL p. to be considered as an ancient Spanish 
305 : Cennl, 1L 346. In the begiunmirof the Liturgy. 

eighteenth century* Cardinal Thoraasi pub- » Thisis the opinion of Blanching In his 
toned a Gothic Miasal, as tbat of the ancient orefacc and notes to the Libcllus Orst. Goti- 
Sfatiiah Church, which was republished by co-Hiapuui*, prefixed to ihu works ofCardi. 
Mabillon from other MSB. But this is sup. nal Tbomasi J and of Cenni, De Antta. Eccl. 
posed not to have been the Spanish Missal, Hiapan*, torn. I p. 28—30; lorn. ii. dissert, 
but that of Gall ia Narixmensia, or th e Sou th vii. * Sea before , p. 5. 

of France. Lebrun, De Liturg. torn. il. diss. * " Placult, ut extra psalmoa, Tel canoni- 
* The Lbdtui QraUtmariui, which Joseph carum scripturarum DOvi et vetaria Teata- 
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Having produced these facts as to the early opinions and usages of 
the Spanish Church, we proceed to state the manner in which she was 
led to adopt the rites, and submit to the authority, of the Church of 
Borne. 

In the eleventh century Spain was divided into three kingdoms— the 
kingdom of Leon and Castile, of Aragon, and of Navarre, of which the 
two first were by far the most powerful. In the latter part of that 
century, Alfonso the sixth of Leon, and first of Castile, after recovering 
Valentia by the valour of the famous Cid, Ruy Diaz de Bivar, finally 
obtained possession of Toledo, which had been in the power of the 
Moors for three centuries and a half. He had married, for his second 
wife, Constance, a daughter of the royal house of Prance, who, from 
attachment to the religious service to which she had been accustomed, 
or under the influence of the priests who accompanied her, instigated 
her husband to introduce the Roman liturgy into Castile. Richard, 
Abbot of Marseilles, the papal legate, exerted all his influence in favour 
of a change so agreeable to the court which he represented. The in- 
novation was warmly opposed by the clergy, nobility, and people at 
large, but especially by the inhabitants of Toledo, and other places which 
had been under the dominion of the Moors, To determine this contro- 
versy, recourse was had, according to the custom of the dark ages, to 
judicial combat Two knights, clad in complete armour, appeared be- 
fore the court and an immense assembly. The champion of the Gothic 
liturgy prevailed j but the king insisted that the litigated point should 
undergo another trial, and be submitted to what was called The Judg- 
ment of God. Accordingly, in the presence of another great assembly, 
a copy of the two rival liturgies was thrown into the fire. The Gothic 
resisted the flames and was taken out unhurt, while the Roman was 
consumed. But upon some pretext— apparently the circumstance of 
the ashes of the Roman liturgy curling on the top of the flames and 
then leaping out— the king, with the concurrence of Bernard, Archbishop 
of Toledo, who was a Frenchman, gave out that it was the will of God 
that both offices should be used ; and ordained that the public service 
should continue to be celebrated according to the Gothic office in the 
six churches of Toledo which the Christians had enjoyed under the 
Moore, but that the Roman office should be adopted in all the other 
churches of the kingdom. The people were greatly displeased with the 
glaring partiality of this decision, which is said to have given rise to the 
proverb, The law goes as kings choose} Discountenanced by the court 
and the superior ecclesiastics, the Gothic liturgy gradually fell into dis- 
repute, until it was completely superseded by the Roman 1 

menti, nihil poetiee cotnpoeituin in Eccleaia them with excommunication. Condi. Tolet 

psallatur, sicut et eancti pnedpiunt cano- iv. capit 13. 

?^ i*?, ndL Bracareu8e I» 12: Har- » * Alia van leyee, donde quieten Revee." 
duini Collect torn. iii. p. SSL But another * Doctor Juan Vergara, apud Quintanilla. 
council, held in 633, not only permitted the p. 115. De Roblea, 233-835. Florcz, Clave 
use of auch hymns aa thoae of 8t Hilary and Hiatorial, pp. 120, 130, 202. There ia a die- 
fa t Ambrose, but threatened all who rejected aertation on the Mozarabic office in Btpana 
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The introduction of the Roman liturgy had been undertaken rather 
more early in Aragon than in Castile, but was completed in both king- 
doms about the same time. The modern inhabitants of the Peninsula 
please themselves with the idea that they are hearing the self-same mass 
which has been performed in Spain from the days of the apostles ; where- 
as the exact day and place in which the modern service began can be 
pointed out. The first mass, according to the Roman form, was celebrated 
in Aragon in the monastery of St Juan de la Pena, on the 21st of March 
1071 ; and in Castile, in the grand Mosque of Toledo, on the 25th of 
October mS6. 1 Gregory VIL commemorates this change, "as the deli- 
'ttnnce of Spain from the illusion of the Toledan superstition." * His holi- 
ness was more clear-sighted than those moderns, who, looking upon all 
forms of worship as equal, treat with contempt or indifference the efforts 
made by a people to defend their religious rights against the encroach- 
ments of domestic, or the intrusions of foreign authority. The recogni- 
tion of the papal authority in Spain followed upon the establishment of 
the Roman liturgy ; nor would the latter have been sought with such 
eagerness had it not been with a view to the former. Having once ob- 
tained a footing in the Peninsula, the popes pushed their claims, until 
at last the whole nation, including the highest authorities in it, civil as 
well as ecclesiastical, acknowledged the supremacy of the Roman See. 

It is sufficient to exemplify this statement in the subjugation of the 
crown and kingdom of Aragon. Don Ramiro I., who died in 1063, was 
the first Spanish king, according to the testimony of Gregory the Great, 
who recognised the pope and received the laws of Rome.* In 1204, 
Don Pedro IL, eight years after he had ascended the throne, went to 
Rome, and was crowned by Pope Innocent III. On that occasion his 
holiness put the crown on his head in the monastery of Pancracio, after 
Pi dro had given his corporal oath that he and all his successors would 
be faithful to the Church of Rome, preserve his kingdom in obedience 
to it, defend the Catholic faith, pursue heretical pravity, and maintain 
inviolate the liberties and immunities of the holy church. Then going 
to the Chapel of St Peter, the pope delivered the sword into the hands 
of the king, who, armed as a cavalier, dedicated all his dominions to St 
Peter, the prince of the apostles, and to Innocent and his successors, as 
a fief of the Church ; engaging to pay an annual tribute, as a mark of hom- 

Baarada. torn. iii. Siemondi, who appear* to tecnth; and praiaea the decision asindicat- 

have borrowed part of hia information on tag a apirit of enlightened toleration, 

thie controveray from a play of Calderon, ''CW toperaecute "aayahe "andallaecta 

entitled " Orijfcn, i>erdida, y reatauracion de will in due time dwindle and decay. Tra- 

la Vtrgen del Hagrario,'' ia "accurate in hia vela through Spain, vol. L pp. 311, 
statement. He says that the king wiehed 1 nicgcae, Hist Pontifical, torn. L C 269. 

to introduce the Ambrotian ceremony, and ZnriU, Annates de Aragon, torn. i. L 25, b. 
thinks it fortunate that "tho policy of the , 7nrifj . f 22 b 
monarch, and not the jealousy of the priests," Zunta, f. **, D. 

waa the principal instrument in settling the * " Fue el primero de loa royea de Espana, 

dispute Hist of Literature of the South, vol que hiro eate recouoecimiento, y encarece 

iii t»p. 196 197. Townaend confounds what roucho el Papa, que como otro Moyaen, fue 

waa done by Alfonso in the end of the ele- tambien el primero que en eu regno recibio 

venth century with what waa done by Car- hia leves y ooetumbrea Romanaa. Zurita, 

dinul Ximcues in the beginning of the six* torn. i. f. 22, a. 
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age and gratitude for his coronation. In return for all this his holiness 
granted, as a special favour, that the kings of Aragon, instead of being 
obliged to come to Rome, should afterwards be crowned in Saragossa, 
by the Archbishop of Tarragona, as papal vicar. This act of submission 
was highly offensive to the nobility, who protested for their own 
rights, and to the people at large, who complained that their liberties 
were sold, and power given to the popes to disturb the peace of the 
kingdom at their pleasure. 1 It was not long before these fears were 
realised. The king having a few years after offended the pope by 
taking arras in defence of heretics, was laid under the sentence of excom- 
munication for violating the oath which he had sworn ; and his grand- 
son, Pedro the Great, was deprived of his kingdom as a vassal of the 
Church, which kindled a civil war> and led to the invasion of Aragon by 
the French.* Attempts to release themselves from this degrading 
vassalage were made by different monarchs, but these always issued in 
the renewal of their oaths of fealty to Home ; and they found it too late 
to throw off a yoke which had by this time been received by all the 
nations around them, and which they had taught their own subjects to 
revere and hold sacred 

The history of Spain during the period we are reviewing furnishes 
important notices respecting the Waldenses, Vaudois or Albigenses, 
whom we formerly met with in tracing the progress of the Reformation 
in Italy. It is well known that these early reformers had fixed their 
abode in the southern provinces of France, where they multiplied greatly 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.* Various causes contributed to 
this. The inhabitants of the south of France, though inferior in arms, 
were superior in civilisation to those of the north. They had addicted 
themselves to commerce and the arts. Their cities, which were nume- 
rous and flourishing, enjoyed privileges favourable to the spirit of 
l iberty, and which raised them nearly to the rank of the Italian repub- 
lics, with which they had long traded. They possessed a language rich 
and flexible, which they cultivated both in prose and verse ; academies 
for promoting the Gui Saber, or polite letters, were erected among them ; 
and the Troubadours, as the Provencal poets were called, were received 
with honour, and listened to with enthusiasm, at the courts of the 
numerous petty princes among whom the country was divided. A 
people advanced to this stage of improvement were not disposed to listen 
with implicit faith to the religious dogmas which the clergy inculcated, or 
to submit tamely to the superstitious and absurd observances which they 
sought to impose. Add to this, that in these provinces the manners 
of the clergy, both higher and lower, were disorderly and vicious to a 
proverb. ■ I would rather be a priest, than have done such a thing f 

» £uri£> torn. I f, 60, Mariana, do which wu repeated, in 183T, by AUomw IV. 

Rebus Hispaiu*, lib- xi. cap. xxi, edit ZuriU, lib, vi. L 27. J 25. 

gchotti Hiipani* Illuatrata, torn, ii p. 646. a 2 urita( Ub_ iv. I 263-MS. 

The same oath md horaage were given to the * Hiataire Generate de Languedoc, par Le 

pope for Sardinia and Corsica, in 1316, by Pere Vaisettc, torn, hi. p. 1-4, Ussciius, De 

the ambassador* of James IL of Aragon; Christ Ettlea. Success* cap. x.scct IS, p. 154, 
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was a common exclamation among the people on hearing of any 
unworthy action. With these feelings they were prepared to listen to 
the reformers, who exposed the errors and corruptions which had defaced 
the beauty of the primitive churcli, and whose conduct formed, in point 
of decency and sobriety, a striking contrast to that of the established 
«tergy« For the last-mentioned fact we have the testimony of those 
monkish writers who strove to blacken their characters, by alleging 
that they practised all kinds of licentiousness in secret. " I will relate,** 
says the Abbot of Puy Laurens, " what I have heard Bishop Fulco tell 
as to a conversation which he had with Pons Ademar de Rodelia, a 
prudent knight. * I cannot bring myself to believe,* said the latter, 
' that Rome has. sufficient grounds to proceed against these men/ 1 Arc 
they not unable to answer our arguments V demanded the bishop. * I 
grant it, 1 said the other, * Well, then,* rejoined the bishop ■ * why do you 
not expel and drive them from your territories V * We cannot do it,* 
replied the knight ; * we have been brought up with them ; we have 
our friends among them ; and we see them living honestly/ After re- 
lating this anecdote on the authority of the Archbishop of Toulouse, 
the great adversary of the Albigenses, the historian adds i " Thus it is 
that falsehood, veiled under the appearance of a spotless life, draws 
uncautious men from the truth.*' 1 

The Albigensian barbs, or pastors, enjoying a respite from persecu- 
tion during the early part of the twelfth century, applied themselves to 
the study of the Scriptures, and devoted their hours of relaxation to the 
cultivation of poetry. They were held in veneration by the people, who 
named them in their wills, and left for the support of the new worslu'p 
those sums which had been formerly bequeathed to the priests or appro- 
priated for the saying of masses for their own souls and those of their de- 
parted relations. They had chapels in the principal castles \ their 
religious service was frequented by persons of all Tanks \ and they 
numbered among their converts many individuals of noble birth, and 
who held some of the principal situations in the country. Among their 
protectors were the powerful Counts of Toulouse, Raymond VI. and VIL, 
the Counts of Foix and Comenges, the Viscounts of Beziers and Beam, 
Savary de Manleon, Seneschal of Aquitaine, Guiraud de Minerve, and 
Olivier de Termes, a cavalier who had distinguished himself greatly in 
the wars against the infidels in the Holy Land, in Africa, and in 
Majorca, Their opinions were avowedly entertained by the wives and 
sisters of these great lords, as well as by the heads of the noble houses 
of Mirepoix, Saissac, Lavour, Montreal, St Michael de Fanjaux, Durfort, 
Lille-Jourdain, and Montsegur* 

When we have stated these facts, we have said enough to account for 
the implacable hostility to this sect on the part of the ruling ecclesias- 
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tics, and the bloody crusades preached up against it by the monks, and 
conducted, under the direction of the popes, by Simon de Montfort and 
Louis VIIL of France, during the early part of the thirteenth century. 
By means of these the attempted reformation of the church was sup- 
pressed, and its disciples nearly exterminated. One of the finest regions 
of the world was laid waste by countless and successive hordes of 
barbarous fanatics ; its commerce destroyed ; its arts annihilated ; its 
literature extinguished : and the progress of the human mind in know- 
ledge and civilisation, which had commenced so auspiciously, was 
arrested and thrown back for ages 1 

The intimate connection which subsisted between Spain and the 
South of France had great influence on the fate of the Albigensian re- 
formers. Provence and Languedoc were at that time more properly 
Aragonese than French. As Count of Provence, the King of Aragon was 
the immediate liege lord of the Viscounts of Narbonne, Beziers, and 
Carcassone. Avignon and other cities acknowledged him as their 
baronial superior. The principal lords, though they did homage to the 
King of France or to the Emperor, yielded obedience in reality to the 
Spanish monarch, lived under his protection, and served in his armies ; 
and several of them, by gifts from the crown, or by marriages, pos- 
sessed lands in Spain. 

In consequence of this connection between the two countries, some of 
the Yaudois had crossed the Pyrenees, and established themselves in 
Spain as early as the middle of the twelfth century * They appear to 
have enjoyed repose there for some time ; but in the year 1194, Pope 
Celestin III. sent the Cardinal St Angelo as legate to attend a council 
at Lerida, who prevailed on Alfonso IL, King of Aragon, to publish an 
edict, ordering the Vaudois, poor men of Lyons, and all other heretics, 
to quit his territories under severe pains.' This edict not having pro- 
duced any effect, was renewed three years after by Pedro IL, in conse- 
quence of a decree of a council held at Gironna. With the view of 
securing the execution of this measure, the subscriptions of all the 
grandees of Catalonia were procured to the decree ; and all governors 
and judges were required to swear before the bishops that they would 
assist in discovering and punishing those infected with heresy, under 
the penalty of being themselves treated as heretics, 4 Notwithstanding 
this edict, and the engagements he had contracted at his coronation, 
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Pedro was disposed to be favourable to this sect. He was from the 
beginning displeased at the crusade which raged on the north of the 
I^renees ; and having at last joined his army to that of his brother-in- 
law Raymond, Count of Toulouse, he fell, in the year 1213, fighting in 
defence of the Albigenses in the battle of Mtiret, 1 

This disaster, together with those that followed it, induced multi- 
tudes of the Albigenses to take refuge in Aragon, who gave ample 
employment to the Inquisition after it was established in that country. 
From the accession of Pope Gregory EL to that of Alexander IV. (that 
is, from 1227 to 1254) they had grown to such numbers and credit as to 
have churches in various parts of Catalonia and Aragon, which were 
provided with bishops, who boldly preached their doctrine,' Gregory, 
in ii brief which he addressed to the Archbishop of Tarragona and his 
suffragans in 1232, complains of the increase of heresy in their dioceses, 
and exhorts them to make strict inquisition after it by means of the 

> Dominican monks ; and his successor Alexander repeated the com- 
plaint, 3 In 1237 the flames of persecution were kindled in tho vis- 
county of Cerdagne and Castlebon, within the diocese of TJrgel ; forty- 
five persons being condemned, of whom fifteen were burnt alive, and 
eighteen disinterred bodies cast into the fire* In 1267 the inquisitors 
of Barcelona pronounced sentence against Raymond, Count of Forcal- 
quier and Urgel, ordering his bones, as those of a relapsed heretic, to 
be taken out of the grave ;* and two years after they passed the same 
sentence on Arnold, Viscount of Castlebon and Cerdagne, and his 
daughter Ermesinde, wife of Roger-Bernard II., Count of Foix, but- 
named The Great.* Both father and daughter had been dead upwards 
of twenty years, yet their bones were ordered to be disinterred, » pro- 
vided they could be found a preposterous and unnatural demonstra- 
tion of zeal for the faith, which is applauded by the fanatical writers of 
that age, but was in fact dictated by hatred to the memory of the brave 
and generous Count de Foix. When summoned in his life-time to 

[ appear before the Inquisition at Toulouse, that nobleman not only 
treated their order with contempt, but in his turn summoned the 
inquisitors of the county of Foix to appear before him as his vassals 
and subjects. During his exile at the court of his father-in-law, he was 
excommunicated by the Bishop of Urgel as a favourer of heresy ; and 
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may form some judgment from an amusing anecdote, related from per- 
sonal knowledge by Lucio, Bishop of Tuy, known as a writer against 
the Albigensea by the name of Lucas Tudensis, and which I shall give 
as nearly in his own words as is consistent with perspicuity. After the 
■ death of Roderic, Bishop of Leon (in the year 1237 % great dissension 
arose about the election of Ms successor. Taking advantage of this 
circumstance, the heretics flocked from all quarters to that city. In 
one of the suburbs, where every kind of filth was thrown, lay, along 
with those of a murderer, the bones of a heretic named Arnald, who 
had heen buried sixteen years before. Near to this was a fountain, 
over which they erected an edifice, and having taken up the bones of 
Arnald, whom they extolled as a martyr, deposited them in it To this 
place a number of persons, hired by the heretics, came; and feigning 
themselves to be blind, lame, and afflicted with other disorders, they 
drank of the waters of the fountain, and then went away, saying that 
they were suddenly and miraculously healed This being noised abroad, 
great multitudes flocked to the spot After they had got a number of 
the clergy, as well as laity, k> give credit to the pretended cures, the 
heretics disclosed the imposition which they had practised, and then 
boasted that all the miracles performed at the tombs of the saints were 
of t he same kind. By this means they drew many to their heresy. In 
vain did the Dominican and Franciscan friars attempt to stem the 
torrent of defection, by exclaiming against the sin of offering sacrilegious 
prayers in a place defiled by profane bones. They were cried down as 
heretics and unbelievers. In vain did the adjacent bishops excom- 
municate those who visited the fountain or worshipped in the temple, 
The devil had seized the minds of the people and fascinated their senses. 
At last a deacon, who resided at Rome, hearing of the state of matters 
in Ins native city, hastened to Leon, and "in a kind of frenzy" at the 
risk of his lit',., upbraided the inhabitants for favouring heretics, and 
called on the magistrates to abate the nuisance. For some months 
before his arrival the country had been afflicted with a severe drought 
This he declared to be a judgment from heaven on account of their sin, 
but promised that it should be removed within eight days from the 
time that they pulled down the heretical temple. The magistrates 
granted him permission, and he razed the building to its foundation. 
Scarcely was this done, when a fire devoured a great part of the city, 
and for seven days no symptom of rain appeared ; upon which the 
heretics insulted over the deacon. But on the eighth day the clouds 
collected, and poured down copious and refreshing showers on all the 
surrounding country. * After this, the foresaid deacon raised persecu- 
tion against the heretics, who, being forced to leave the city, were 
miserably scattered abroad."' We are assured, and not without great 
probability, that the deacon was no other than Lucas Tudensis, whose 
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modesty induced him to suppress his name in relating the prediction 
rtthe persecution, in both of which he appears to have equally 

^iTsiite of the occupation given to the clergy by the suppression of 
the Knights Templars, and the schism of the anti-popes, the persecution 
of the JUbigeuses seldom relaxed during the fourteenth century. Scarce 
a vear passed in which numbers were not barbarously led to the stake. 
Among those who were condemned for heresy at this period, was 
Aroaldo of Villanueva in Aragon, a celebrated physician and chemist 
He taught that the whole Christian people had through the _ craft , oi 
the devil, been drawn aside from the truth, and retained nothing but 
the semblance of ecclesiastical worship, which they kept up from the 
force of custom ; that those who lived in cloisters threw towd™ «* 
of charity, and that the religious orders in general falsified the doctrine 
of Christ ■ that it is not a work of charity to endow chapels for cele- 
brating masses for the dead ; that those who devoted their money to 
this purpose, instead of providing for the poor, and especially the poor 
belonging to Christ, exposed themselves to damnation; that offices of 
mercy and medicine are more acceptable to the Deity than the sacrifice 
of the altar ; and that God is praised in the cuch^t not by the hands 
of the priest, but by the mouth of the communicant * Such being his 
avowed sentiments, we need not wonder that he was doomed to .expiate 
his temerity by suffering the fire, from which he saved himself by flying 
from bis native country, and taking refuge with Ferdinand, King of 
Sicily* To Arnald we may add a writer of the following century, 
Raymond de Sebondc, author of a treatise on natural theology, who was 
charged with heresy for asserting that all saving truths are contained, 
and clearly proposed, in the sacred Scriptures.' 

From 1412 to 1425, a great number of persons who entertained the 
sentiments of the Vaudois were committed to the flames by the in- 
quisitors of Valencia, Rousillon, and Majorca. It appears that the fol- 
lowers of Wickliffe had migrated to the Peninsula ; for in 1441, the 
inquisitors of Aragon and Valencia reconciled some of them to the 
church, end condemned others to the fire as obstinate heretics. 7 If we 
may trust the monkish annalists, Spain was also visited at this period 
by the Beghards, a fanatical sect which the corruptions of the Church and 
the ignorance of the times had generated in Germany and other parts 
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of Europe. But this is uncertain, as it was common for the clergy to 
apply this and similar names to the Vaudois, with the view of exciting 
odium against them, and justifying their own cruelties. In 1350 we 
Me tola, a warm inquisition was commenced in Valencia against'the 
Beghards whose leader was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
and the bones of many of his disciples dug np and consigned to the 
flames ; and m 1442 it was found they had multiplied at Duran.o a 
town of Biscay and in the diorcse of Calahorra Alfonso de MeUa a 
brothe f of th . e Bishop of Zamora, who was afterwards 
mvested with the purple, having incurred the suspicion of being at the 
head of this party, fled, along with his companions, to the Moors, 
among whom he died miserably at Granada, being pierced with reeds 
an example says the biographer of his brother, "worthy to be recorded 
of the variety of human afiairs, and the opposite dispositions of person 
who ay in the same womb."' On application to John 11, Kin. of 
Castile, a hand of royal musqneteers was sent to scour the mountains 
of Biscay and the higher districts of Old Castile, who drove down the 
heretics like cattle before them, and delivered them to the inquisitors 
by whom they were , rornmitted to the flames at St Domingo de la 
Calzado and VaUadolid.' Thus were the Albigenees, after a barbarous 
and unrelenting persecution of two centuries, exterminated in Spain 
with the exception of a few, who contrived to conceal themselves in 
the ►more remote and inaccessible parts of the country, and at a sub- 
sequent period furnished occasionally a straggling victim to the fami- 
liars of the Inquisition when surfeited with the blood of Jews and 
Monscoes. . 

During these proceedings Rome succeeded in establishing its empire 
* second tune m Spam, and that in a more durable form than in the 
mB of the Scipios and Augustus. This conquest was achieved chiefly 
by means of the monks and friars. Anciently the number of convents 
Eti^TT ln Spain was small; ^ it mx]ltip ] ied greatly from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century. The beginning of that period was 
marked fay the infliction of that scourge of society, and outrage of all 
decency-privileged and meritorious mendicity. Of all the orders of 
mendicant friars, tie most devoted to the see of Rome were those founded 
by bt Dominic and St Francis, the former the most odious, the latter the 
most lrantic oi modern saints. Within a few yearn after theirinstitution 
convents belonging to both these orders were to be found in every^ 
part of bpain. Though the Dominicans, owing to the patronage of the 
court ot Kome or to their founder being a Spaniard, enjoyed the great- 
est share of political power, yet the reception given to the Franciscans 
left them no ground to complain of Spanish inhospitalfty. An event 
*hich happened at the close of the fifteenth century contributed to the 
still more rapid increase of religious houses. A great part of the wealth 
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which flowed into Spain after the discovery of the New World, found 
its way to the church. Imitating the pagan warriors who dedicated 
to their gods the spoils taken in battle, the Spaniards, who enriched 
themselves by pillaging and murdering the Indians, sought to testify 
their gratitude, or to expiate their crimes, by lavishing ornaments 
on churches, and endowing monasteries. The following examples show 
the rate at which the regular clergy increased. The first Franciscan 
missionaries entered Spain in the year 1216, and in 1400 they had 
within the three provinces of Santiago, Castile, and Aragon, including 
Portugal, twenty-three custodies, composed of an hundred and twenty- 
one convents. 1 But in the year 1506, the Regular Observantines, who 
formed only the third division of that order, had a hundred and ninety 
convents in Spain, excluding Portugal* In the year 1030, the city of 
Salamanca did not contain a single convent ; in 1480 it possessed nine, 
of which six were for males and three for females ; and in 1518 it could 
number thirty-nine convents, while its nuns alone amounted to eleven 
thousand.* ? , 

The corruption of the monastic institutions kept pace with the in- 
crease of their numbers and wealth. The licentiousness of the regular 
clergy became notorious. They broke through the rules prescribed by 
their founders, and laid aside that austere mode of living by which they 
had at first acquired all their reputation.* Even those who had vowed 
the most rigid poverty, such as the Observantines, or third order of St 
Francis, procured dispensations from Rome, in virtue of which they 
possessed rents, and property in houses and lands. By the original 
regulations of St Francis, all belonging to hia order bound themselves 
to live purely on alms, and were strictly prohibited from receiving any 
money, on whatever pretext, even as wages for labour performed by 
them, "unless for the manifest necessity of infirm brethren."* The 
monastic historians are greatly puzzled to account for the glaring depar- 
ture from this rule of poverty ; probably forgetting, or not wishing to 
have recourse to the well-known maxim, that nature abhors a vacuum. 
Sometimes they wish to account for it by saying that a destructive 
pestilence, about the beginning of the fourteenth century, thinned the 
monasteries, which were afterwards filled with novices of a more earthly 
mould. 1 But they are forced to trace the evil to a more remote source, 
and to impute it to brother Elias, 7 a native of Cortona, and Vicar-gene- 
ral of the order of Franciscans under its founder. As early as 1223 he 
began to hint to his brethren that the rule prescribed to them was a 
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yoke which neither they nor their successors could bear; but was 
silenced by the authority of St Francis. After the death of the saint, 
he was more successful in gaining proselytes to his opinion, and drew 
upon himself the sentence of excommunication, from which, however, 
he was ultimately relieved. 1 

The kings of Spain attempted at different times to correct these 
abuses, but the monks and friars had always the influence or the address 
to defeat the measure. When the glaring nature of the evil induced 
Ferdinand and Isabella to renew the attempt at the close of the fifteenth 
century, they were obliged to employ force ; nor would their united autho- 
rity have been sufficient to carry the point, had they not availed them- 
selves of the sagacity and firmness of the celebrated Cardinal Ximenes, 
himself a friar, and inflamed with the passion of restoring the order of 
St Francis, of which he was then Provincial, to all the poverty and 
rigour of its original institution. Lorenzo Vacca, abbot of the monas- 
tery of the Holy Spirit at Segovia, relying on the papal bulls which he 
had procured, made such resistance to the plans of his provincial, that 
the government found it necessary to commit him to prison, from which 
he escaped, and repairing to Home, exerted himself, through the influ- 
ence of Ascanio Sforza and other cardinals, in counteracting the reform 
of the religious orders in Spain. 2 The Franciscan friars of Toledo car- 
ried their resistance so far that an order was issued to banish them 
from the kingdom ; upon which they left the city in solemn procession, 
carrying a crucifix before them, and chanting the psalm which begins, 
When Israel went up out of Egypt, <fcc* The biographers of Ximenes 
represent him as having reformed all the religious institutions in Spain ; 
but it is evident that his success was partial, and chiefly confined to his 
own order. So far as they proceeded on the rigid principles of monach- 
ism, the regulations which he introduced were unnatural and pernicious, 
and such of them as were favourable to morals were soon swept away 
by the increasing tide of corruption. 

It has been said that Ximenes abolished a number of superstitious 
practices which had crept into the worship of the Spanish Church dur- 
ing the dark ages ; and in proof of this we are told that he revived the 
Mozarabic office, and appointed it to be used in all the churches of 
his diocese.* But the writers who make this assertion have fallen into 
a mistake, both as to what was done by the cardinal, and as to the 
object he had in view. Perceiving that the Mozarabic service had 
fallen into desuetude in the six churches of Toledo, in which its use 
had been enjoined by an old law,* he was desirous to preserve this 
venerable relic of antiquity. With this view he employed Alfonso 
Ortiz, one of the canons of his cathedral, to collate all the copies of that 
liturgy which could be found, and the Gothic letters in which they 
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were written, being changed into Roman, he caused the work to be 
printed. 1 Some years after,* he erected a chapel in the cathedral church, 
with an endowment for thirteen priests, whose duty it was to celebrate 
the service according to that liturgy.* There is reason to think that 
he ordered it to be also used on certain festivals in the churches com- 
monly called Mozarabic j but it is certain that the order did not extend 
to the other churches of his diocese. So far was it from his intention 
to make any innovation on the existing forms of worship, or to supplant 
the Roman by the ancient Spanish liturgy, that he interpolated his 
edition of the latter, in order to render it more conformable to the 
former ; thus destroying its character and use as an ancient document 
Among these interpolations are " a prayer for the adoration of the 
cross,'* and offices for a number of saints who lived before as well as 
after the compilation of the liturgy ; for the ancient Goths and Moz- 
arabes commemorated none but martyrs in their public service. Ferdi- 
nand de Talavera, Archbishop of Granada, endowed, about the same 
time, a chapel in Salamanca, in which the service continued to be cele- 
brated according to this ritual at the close of the seventeenth century,* 
It might be presumed, from the statements already made, and from 
what we know of other countries, that the Spanish clergy had sunk 
very low in point of knowledge, and that the absurdities which one of 
their countrymen afterwards exposed so wittily in Fray Gerundw, were 
not less common or less ridiculous before the revival of letters. But 
on this head we are not left to conjecture. In an address to Queen 
Isabella, Cardinal Ximenes acknowledges the gross ignorance that pre- 
vailed among the priests. 4 This led to the adoption of the most absurd 
opinions, and the practice of the most extravagant superstitions. Le- 
gends and lives of saints formed the favourite reading of the devout, 
while the vulgar fed on the stories of everyday miracles which the 
priests and friars ministered fresh to their credulity. The doctrine of 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin met with believers in other 
countries ; but Spain could boast of an order of nuns consecrated to 
the honour of that newly invented mystery.* The doctrine of transub- 
Btantiation, which many even at that period could not digest without 
difficulty, was no trial of faith to a Spaniard. " Do you believe that 
this wafer is the body of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost V* was the 
question which the parish priests of Valencia, in the fourteenth century, 

1 The Mozarabic Missal wjih printed at to practise this mode \ and accordingly the 

Toledo in the year 1C00. Meudes, Tjpogr. priests were provided with a piece of paper 

Eap p. 307. The Breviary was printed at on thenwRUi, coritnininp: the Roman form 

the same place in the year 1502. Quintanilla, of consecration, vhidi they made use of. 

v 110 Archive Complutenso, No. 13- lb. pp. 287, 288. By degrees the Mozarabic 

*■ In 1512. f° vm fell into neglect iu the chapel appro* 

« HaraolTicr, Histoire du MinistereduCar- priated to it ; and in 17SG, when Townseud 

dinal Ximenes, torn, il p. 42—44. De Roblea, visited Toledo, there was none present at the 

del Cardenal Ximenes. y Officio Gotlco Mussa- service but himself and the officiating priest. 

rabc t p. S02. Tn the Mozarahic Missal, aa Travel*, i. UL 812. 

published in 1500, the words of consecration * Illeacas, Hiat Pontifical, torn. i. f. 260. 

in the euchariat are taken exactly from the * Quintanilla, p. 21. 

evangelists. But it was deemed dangerous • Ibid. p. 29—32. 
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were accustomed to put to dying persons ; and on obtaining an affirma- 
tive auswer, they administered the host Another attempt to extend 
the mysterious process a little farther met with greater opposition. 
Eimeric, the author of the celebrated Guide to Inquisitors, wrote against 
Bonet and Mairon, who maintained that St John the Evangelist became 
the real son of the Virgin, in consequence of his body being transub- 
stantiated into that of Christ, by the words pronounced on the cross, 
Ecu jilim tuu$— il Behold thy son." 1 

i Antcnii BibL Hlep. VcL torn. 11. pp. IS", 1S& 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE STATE OF LITERATURE IN SPAIN BEFORE TEE ERA OP 
THE REFORMATION. 

Having taken a general survey of the state of religion in Spain before 
the Reformation, let us look back for a little and trace the restoration 
of letters, which opened the prospect of a better order of things in that 
country. The learning of Isidore, Archbishop of Seville, who flourished 
in the seventh century, and, nest to St James, is venerated by the 
Spaniards as a tutelary saint, rests on a better foundation than the 
encomium of Gregory the Great, who called him a second DanieL Be- 
sides various theological and historical treatises, 1 he composed a work 
on etymology, which, though disfigured by errors, discovers a consider- 
able portion of philological knowledge, and contributed to check the 
barbarism which had already invaded every country in Europe* But 
ages of darkness succeeded, during which, while the name of St Isidore 
was hfM in vibration, his works were disregarded by an ignorant 
priesthood into whose hands the key of knowledge had fallen, 

It is not to the credit of Christianity, or at least of those who professed 
it, that during the middle ages letters were preserved from extinction, 
and even revived from the decline which had seized them, by the exer- 
tions of the followers of Mahomet. The tenth century, which has been 
denominated the leaden age of Europe, was the golden age of Asia, 
Modern writers have perhaps gone to an extreme on both sides in form- 
ing their estimate of the degree in which European literature is in- 
debted to the Arabians. But when we find that this people have left 
such evident marks of their language upon that of Spain, it seems un- 
reasonable to doubt that they had also great influence upon its litera- 
ture. Cordova, Granada, and Seville rivalled one another in the 
magnificence of their schools and libraries during the empire of the 
Saracens, who granted to the Spanish Christians whom they had sub- 
jugated that protection in their religious rights which the latter were 
far from imitating when they in their turn became the conquerors.* The 
two languages were spoken in common.* The Christians began to vie 

i Antonii Bibl. Hiap, Vet. torn, i* p + 330— "despised the full streams of the Church 
836. Rodriguez de Castro, BibL Espau, torn . which flowed from Paradise, and, adopting 
ii. p, 293— 3+4. the Arabic, had lost their native tongue > 

* Marc* Hisp, lib* iii. cap. 2. many of them their faith along with it." 

s AJvaro de Cordova, *ho lived about the Aldrede, Origenes de la Lengua Castellana, 
year 3ft}, complain* that his countrymen lib. i. cap. 22. 
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with their masters in the pursuit of science, composed commentaries 
on the Scriptures in Arabic, and transfused the beauties of eastern 
poetry into the Castilian language. 1 It is even said that a bishop of 
Seville, at this early period, translated the Scriptures into the Arabic 
tongue. 1 

If the Spanish language was in danger of suffering from the predomi- 
jiance of the Arabians, the evil was counteracted by the cultivation of 
Provencal poutry. In the twelfth century Alfonso II. of Aragon, whose 
name has an honourable place among the Troubadours, zealously patro- 
nised those who wrote in the Catalonian or Valencian dialect.* In 
the subsequent century Alfonso X. of Castile, surnamed The Wise, 
showed himself equally zealous in encouraging the study of the Castilian 
tongue, in which he wrote several poems, at the same time that he ex- 
tracted the knowledge which was to be found in the books of the 
Arabians, as appears, among other proofs, from the astronomical tables 
called from him Alphonsine. 4 The writings of Dante, Checo Dascoli, 
and Petrarch, gave a new impulse to the literature of Spain. Prom this 
period the study of the ancient classics imparted greater purity and 
elevation to works of imagination * and a taste for poetical compositions 
in their native tongue began to be felt by the Spanish gentry, who had 
hitherto found their sole pastime in arms and military tournaments.* 
Among those who distinguished themselves by improving the taste of 
their countrymen in the first part of the fifteenth century, were tw o 
persons of illustrious birth, in whose families the love of learning was 
long hereditary, Henry of Aragon, Marquis of Villena, descended from 
the royal houses of Aragon and Castile, revived the Consistorio de la 
Gaya Scienria, an academy instituted at Barcelona for the encourage- 
ment of poetry, of which he was the president. His superior know- 
ledge, combined, perhaps, with a portion of that learned credulity of 
which those who addicted themselves to astronomy and experimental 
science during the middle ages were often the dupes, brought on him 
the suspicion of necromancy. In consequence of this, his books were 
seized after his death, by the orders of Juan EL, King of Castile, and 
sent for examination to Lope de Barrientos, a Dominican monk of con- 
siderable learning, and preceptor to the Prince of Asturias. "Bar- 
rientos," says a contemporary writer, " liking better to walk with the 
prince than to revise necromancies, committed to the flames upwards of 
a hundred volumes, without having examined them any more than the 

1 Aldredc, %U tupra. Caslri, BibL Arabico- geroa, torn and o lo malo del saber Arabs, per- 

Hisp. EseuriaL torn. i. p. 3$. Antonii Bibl vertie'ndoto mas y mas," Ac* Juan Pablo For- 

Blip. Vet* torn, i. p. 483. A more recent aet, Oracioa Apologetica nor la Eapaua, ysu 

Spanish writer, with a national partiality merito Literario, p. 02. Madrid, 1780. 

rather glaring, aaya that his countrymen 3 Hare, Hisp. lib. iii. can. 2. 

carried away all that is good iu Arabian lite- * Sanchez, Coleccion, torn. L p. 74. 

rature, while the other nations in Europe * Antonii BibL Hisp. Vet. torn, ii p. 78— 

took w bat is bad in it —it* dialectic nub t let Lea 87- An account of hia poem Bd Taaro, with 

and sophistry. "En resolution, do lo bueno specimens, may ba seen in Sanchez, Colcc- 

y malo que con ten la la literatnra A rube, loa cion, torn. i. p. 148 — 1 60* Extracts from his 

Cbristtanos de Espana torn iron lo bueno y other poems are given by Rodriguez de Caa- 

utll, y conservation el Jecoru de las diaciplinas tro, llibl, Bepanola, torn. ii. p. 625— C42. 

que aqiiella no conoeia. , , , Los. cxtvan* * Zurita, Anuales, ad ann* 
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King of Morocco, or understood a jot of their contents more than the 
Dean of Ciudad Rodrigo. There are many in the present day," continues 
he, " who become learned men, by pronouncing others fools and magi- 
cians; and what is worse, make themselves saints by stigmatising 
other as sorcerers." This indignity done to the memory of " the orna- 
ment of Spain and of the age," was bewailed both in verse and prose by 
writers of that time. 1 

Equally learned as Villena, but more fortunate in preserving his 
good name and his books, was Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, Marquis of 
Santillana, who, in a treatise intended as a preface to his own poetical 
works, has acted the part of historian to his countrymen who preceded 
him in paying court to the muse. 1 The merits of both marquises have 
been celebrated by the pen of Juan de Mcna, unquestionably the first 
Spanish poet of that age. 

It is not unworthy of remark here that the Jews, while they enjoyed 
protection in Spain, co-operated with the Christians in the cultivation 
of polite letters. Rabbi Don Santo, who flourished about the year 1360, 
makes the following modest and not inelegant apology for taking his 
place among the poets of the land which had given him birth :— 

Por nascer en espino 

1a rosa, ya non siento ' 
Que pierde, ni el buen vino 
Por salir del sanuiento. 

Nin Tale el azor roenos, 
Porque on vil nido siga ; 
Nin !<«8 enxeroplos buenos, 
Porque Judioloa digs.* 

Long after their expulsion from Spain, the Jews cherished an ardent 
attachment to the Castilian tongue, in which they continued to com- 
pose works both in prose and verse. 4 

On looking into the writings of the ancient Spanish poets, we are in- 
duced to conclude that they were not in the habit of using those 
liberties with the church and clergy which were indulged in by the poets 
of Italy and the Troubadours of Provence. There is reason, however, 
to think that the absence of these satires is to be accounted for, in no 
small degree, by the prudence of the editors of their works, and the 

1 Sanchez, Coleccion, torn. i. p 5— 10. Fer- to have been a converted Jew. Bibl. Espa- 

dinaudi Gomeaii Epistolsa, apud Antonii nola, torn. i. p. 198. But his mistake baa 

Bibl. ut tupra, p. 220—m been corrected, and its source pointed out by 

* Sanchez baa, in the first volume of his fanchez. Coleccion de Poeaias Caatelianaa, 
collection of ancient Castilian poeta, given a t T om - *{£J& : tom ' ± * J 7 *" 1 *- 
life of this nobleman, along with his * Proe- J lun . ^5 . !^£J ? nVe ?t2 J f w » wh ? 
mio al Condestable de Portugal,- Mustrated *<wnsbed in the beginning of the fifteenth 

with learned notes. ^IS^fti? ^SZET™* ^ lw "°V f 

the poems of the Trobadoru E$panoltt, in- 

* H The rose is not at once set down as lost eluding hia own, from which Rodriguez de 
because it springs from a thorn, nor good Castro baa given copious extracts. BibL 
wine because it flows from a poor twig. The Eap torn. i. p. 2(16—845. 

hawk is not held of leas value because it comes « Wolfius has given many examples of this 

from a vile nest ; nor ought good lessons, be- in his Bibliotheca Htbrxjta. See also Rodr. de 

cause they are spoken by a Jew." Castro, Btcritort* Rabino* Stpanokt dd Sigio 

Rodriguez de Castro supposed Don Santo xtii. passim. 
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vigilance of the censors of the press, after the invention of printing. 
Accordingly, of later years, since the severity of the Inquisition relaxed, 
and a passion to do justice to their literary antiquities has been felt by the 
Spaniards, poems have been brought to the light, though still with much 
caution, 1 which two centuries ago would have earned for their learned 
editors a perpetual prison. The poems of Juan Ruiz, Archpriest of Hita, 
who flourished in the middle of the fourteenth century, contain severe 
satires on the avarice and loose manners of the clergy. He represents 
money as opening the gates of Paradise, purchasing salvation to the 
people, and benefices to priests ; as equally powerful at the court of 
Rome and elsewhere, with the pope and with all orders of the clergy, 
secular and regular; as converting a lie into the truth, and the truth 
into a lie. 1 In another poem he is as severe against the manners of the 
clergy, whom he describes as living avowedly in concubinage. He re- 
presents Don Gil de Albornoz, Archbishop of Talavera, as having pro- 
cured a mandate from the pope ordering all his clergy to put away the 
Mves or concubines whom they kept in their houses, under the pain of 
excommunication. When this mandate was read to them in a public 
assembly, it excited a warm opposition ; violent speeches were made 
against it by the dean and others ; some of them declared that they 
would sooner part with their dignities; and it was finally agreed that 
they should appeal from the pope to the King of Castile. 1 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, literature was advanced 
under the patronage of Alfonso V. of Aragon. The education of this 
monarch had been neglected, and the early part of his life was spent in 
arms ; but at fifty years of age he applied himself to study with such 
eagerness that he was soon able to read with ease the Roman classics, 
which became his constant companions. He disputed with the house 
of Medici the honour of entertaining men of letters, and rescuing the 
writings of antiquity from oblivion. When he had taken a town, his 
soldiers could not do the prince a greater pleasure than to bring him a 
book which they had discovered among the spoils ; and Cosmo de 
Medici, by the present of an ancient manuscript, procured from him a 
treaty highly favourable to Florence. Anthony of Palermo, usually 



1 See the apologetical notes of Sanchez to 
his collection of early Castilian poems, parti- 
cularly torn. iv. pp. 76, 119, 1W. 

* The following is the description, which 
Sanchez calls "a false and extravagant 
satire":— 

81 to vie res dineros, habras conaolacioD, 
Plaaer, e alegria, del Papa racion, 
Compraraa p»raiso, gauarassalvacion, 
Do sou oiuchos dineros, es muchabcudicion. 

To vi en omrte de Roma, d6 es la sautidat, 
Que todoe al dinero faaen grand homilidat, 
Grand honra le faedan con grand solenidat, 
Todoe a el se homillau cotno a la mages tat, 

Fasie muchos Priores, Obispos. et Abadea, 
ArsobUpoe, Doctores, Patriarcas, Potcstadea, 
A muchoa Oerigos neecios dabales dinidades, 



Pasie de verdat mcntiraa, et de mentiraa 
verdades. 

Fasia muchos Clerigose muchos ordenados, 
Muchosmonges, e monjaa, religiosos sagrados, 
El dinero los daba por bien exaroinados, 
A los pobres desian, que non eran letrados. 

Coleccion, torn. iv. pp. 76, 77. 
' Cartas eran veuidas, que disen en esta 
man era : 

Que Clerigo Din casado de toda Talavera, 
Que non toviese manceba casada nin soltcra, 
Qualquier que la toviese, descomulgado era. 



Pcm non alonjruemos a tan to las rasoncs, 
Apellaron los Clerigos, otro si los Cleriaonee, 
Fesieron luegode mano buenas aj»elacioncs, 
Et deude eu adelante ciertas procuraciouea . 

Coleccion, torn. iv. p. 280, 288. 
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styled Panormitanus, who wrote the history of his life, resided at his 
court in great honour ; and Laurentitis Valla, one of the most profound 
and elegant scholars of that age, 1 when persecuted for the freedom of 
his opinions, was protected by Alfonso at Naples, where he opened a 
school for Greek and Roman eloquence. 9 

Alfonso de Palencia, having visited Italy, became acquainted with 
Cardinal Bessarion, and attended the lectures which the learned Greek 
Trapezuntius delivered on eloquence and his native tongue. On his 
return to Spain, he was made historiographer to Henry IV. of Castile, 
and afterwards to Queen Isabella ; and by his translations from Greek 
into the Castilian language, as well as by a work on grammar, excited 
a taste for letters among his countrymen,* He was followed by Antonio 
de Lebrixa, usually styled Nebrissensis, who became to Spain what 
Valla was to Italy, Erasmus to Germany, and Buds' to France. After 
a residence of ten years in Italy, during which he had stored his mind 
with various kinds of knowledge, he returned home in 1473, by the 
advice of the younger Philelphus and Hermolaus Barbaras, with the 
view of promoting classical learning in his native country. Hitherto 
the revival of letters in Spain was confined to a few inquisitive indivi- 
duals, and had not reached the schools and universities, whose teachers 
continued to teach a barbarous jargon, under the name of Latin, into 
which they initiated the youth by means of a rude system of grammar, 
rendered unintelligible, in some instances, by a preposterous inter- 
mixture of the most abstruse questions in metaphysics.* By the lec- 
tures which he read in the universities of Seville, Salamanca, and 
Alcala, and by the institutes which he published on Castilian, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew grammar, Lebrixa contributed in a wonderful de- 
gree to expel barbarism from the seats of education, and to diffuse a 
taste for elegant and useful studies among his countrymen.* His im- 
provements were warmly opposed by the monks, who had engrossed 
the art of teaching, and who, unable to bear the light themselves, 
wished to prevent all others from seeing it ; but, enjoying the support 
of persons of high authority, he disregarded their selfish and ignorant 
outcries.* Lebrixa continued, to an advanced age, to support the liter- 

i History of the Progress and Suppression 4 Mayans, Specimen Bibl, Hisp. Majansi- 

of the Reformation in Italy, pp. H t 37. ansa, p. 3ft 

* Gingueno, Hist. Lit. dltalie, torn. iii. pp. * lb. p. 4. Mendez, pp. 233-235, 239, 243, 
S48, 34&. Autonii BibL Hiap. Vet torn. ii. pp. 271, 230. Autoniua, BiW. Hjbu. Nova, i. 132 
271, 272. From Valla's Dedication of one of —133. Argetisola, Aualcs de Aragon, p 353, 
his treatises to Alfonso, it appears that they Among the first scholars trained under Le- 
wore in the habit of corresponding on classt- brixa were Andrea de Cerozo, or Guticrez, 
cal subjects. Laur. Valla Opera, p. 436 — the author of a Latin gram tuar, and Furnando 
445. Valla has also paid a compliment to the M au zauares Flores, who was regarded as ex- 
early military talents of his patron, in his celling his master in purity of style. Men- 
work Do Rebus Ferdinandi Aragonia Rage dez, 275> 278. Ignatius de Asso, De Libr, 
pestie ; published in the second volume of Hisp. Bar. Disquia. pp. S3, 47. Antonii BibL 
llorum Hispanicarnm Kcriptores. Franc. 11 iap. Nov. i. 74,37a. 

1500. s Lebrixa refers to the opposition he had 

8 PelUcer, Ensayo, p. 7—13, Antonius, met with in the dedicatory epistle to the 

Blbl. Hisp, Vet. i;- 3:*3. Mondez, Typ. Es- second edition of ms Introductions Latin*, 

panola, pp. 173-175, 1SQ-182, 169. printed in 14S2. 
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aiy reputation of his native country. 1 During his residence at Sala- 
manca, he was joined by three able coadjutors. The first was Arius 
Barbosa, a Portuguese, who had studied under the elegant Italian 
scholar, Angelo Politiano, and was equally skilled in Greek as Lebrixa 
was in Latin.' The second was Lucio Marineo, a native of Sicily, who, 
in 1485, accompanied the Grand Admiral of Castile into Spain, and be- 
gan to read lectures on poetry* The third was Peter Martyr of An- 
jhiera, to whose letters we are indebted for some interesting particulars 
inspecting the state of literature in Spain, along with much valuable 
informat ion on the political transactions of that country, and the affairs 
of the New World, In 1488 he was persuaded to leave Italy by the 
Conde de Tendilla, who inherited that love of letters which had dis- 
tinguished his illustrious ancestor, the Marquis of Santillana. Martyr 
commenced his literary career in Spain, by reading at Salamanca, with 
great applause, a lecture on one of the satires of Juvenal j but he was 
soon called from that station to an employment of higher responsibility, 
for which he was eminently qualified. Under the patronage and at the 
earnest desire of Queen Isabella, who had herself taken lessons from 
Lebrixa, he undertook to superintend the education of the sons of the 
principal nobility, with the view of rooting out an opinion almost uni- 
versally prevalent among persons of that order in Spain, that learning 
unfitted them for military affairs, in which they placed all their glory. 
The school was accordingly opened at court, not without a flattering 
prospect of success. But Spain was destined to exhaust her energies 
in gratifying the mad ambition for conquest of a succession of princes, 
and then to sink into inactivity under the benumbing influence of super- 
stition and despotism Finding the prejudice against education, in the 
minds of his pupils, more inveterate than he had anticipated, Martyr 
accepted of a political appointment ; and the plan for inspiring the 
nobility with the love of polite letters was abandoned soon after it had 
been begun under such good auspices. 4 

In the mean time, the passion for learning spread from Salamanca to 
the other universities of the kingdom. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, Francesco Ximenes, at that time Archbishop of Toledo, 
restored and enlarged the University of Alcala de Henares, in which he 
founded a trilingual college. To acquire celebrity to his favourite in- 

1 "The cultivation of languages and polite bim for preparation ; out the audience no 

letters ha* given celebrity to the University sooner saw the paper than they burst into 

In Wn08 * P"B0ipa1 ornament in that expressions of ridicule and disapprobation. 

iiiLintnoju and truly worthy old men, An- " Parecio tan mat al auditorio est* maniera 

ttnitiy o^Lchnxa, who h*a outstripped many de prcdicar por escrito, y con el panel en la 

Nestors, ' sayg Erasmus in a letter to VI res. mano T que todo fue sonreyr y murmurar." 

•LeonxR, in his old ago, wm permitted, on Huarto, Examende Inftenioa, p> 182; 

account of the failure of bin memory, to » Martyris Epiat. op. CS. Anton- ut ntprn 

rtatt bis lectitrea, contrary to the nxrivenal L 170. Irving'* Memoirs of the Life and 

custom at that period. After his death, Writings of Buchanan, p, 77, 2d edit 

which was caused by apoplexy, the person « Mongitore, Bib!. Sicula, tt. 10—18. Mar- 

wno preached his funeral sermon ventured tyris Eplst. ep. 67, 

tolmitate his example, fr>r which hep Inukid * Marivris Epist. op- 102, 103, 113, 115, 

•a an apology the shortness of time allowed £05, 
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stitution, he procured learned teachers to fill its chairs, among whom 

were Demetrius Ducas and Nicetas Phaustus, two natives of Greece, 1 

and Fernando Nunez, a descendant of the noble house of Guzman. 

The latter, who had sacrificed his prospect of civil honours to the love 

of study, was inferior to none of his learned countrymen, and has left 

behind him a name in the republic of letters, 2 

Living in the midst of Jews and Moors, and frequently engaged in 

controversy with them on their respective creeds, the Christiana in^ 

Spain had better opportunities and a more powerful sti > ! ^1; 

'^Europe. 



Spain had hrUvv ojipurtunitk'S and a muru power 
i\i< : •, r.riit;J Liu^ua^ns, tlian tlieir brethren in oil 
About the middle of the thirteenth century, Raymond "de Pennaforte, 
General of the Dominicans, persuaded Juan L, King of Aragon, to ap- 
propriate funds for the education of young men who might be qualified 
for entering the lists in argument with Jews and Mahometans. 3 And 
in 1259 it was appointed, at a general chapter of the Dominicans held 
in Valencia, that the prior of that order in Spain should see to the 
erection of a school for Arabic at Barcelona or elsewhere. 4 From this 
school proceeded several individuals who distinguished themselves as 
disputants, both orally aud by writing. Among the latter was Raymond 
Martini, the author of Pugio fidei, or Poniard of the Faith against 
Jews and Moors ; a work which discovers no contemptible acquain- 
tance with the Hebrew language, and with the Rabbinical writings, 
which it quotes and comments upon in the original 5 To the attention 
paid to the oriental tongues in Spain may be traced the decree of the 



1 Gomez* Vita XlmenU, f. S7, b. 81, b* 
Hodiua de Gratis Illustrious, p. 321, 

* Antonii BibL Hisp, Nova, 1. 382* Nunez 
vu of the order of 8t Iago, and was com- 
monly called, among his countrymen , 14 The 
Greek Comnieudator*" Arg«n«ola, Anales 
de Aragon, p. 362. Ills notes on the classic* 
are praised by Lipoma, Gronovius, and other 
critics, who usually cite him by tue name of 
Pinciaoua, from VaJladolid, his native city. 
That he did not confine his attention to 
ancient learning appears from his having 
published in 1502 an edition of the poems of 
his countryman Juan de Mena, with notes. 
Cyprian de Valor* quotes from a collection 
of Spanish proverbs published by him under 
the title of Htfrvntt Espanoki. Dos Trata- 
dos, p, 2SS. Marineo extols the erudition of 
Nunez as far superior to that of Lebrira; 
but, in the first place, be expresses this 
opinion in a letter to the object of his pane- 
gyric ; and, in the second place, he had been 
involved in a quarrel with Lebrixa, in which 
his countryman, Peter Martyr, was not dis- 
posed to take his part Martyris Epist* 
ep. 35. 

* Garpiov, Introd, in Theologiara Judai- 
cam t pp. 91, 67, 98; pnenx. Pugioni Fidel, 
a de Porta, De Linguis Orient, p. 60. Juan 
L is said tu havs erected two schools for 
Arabic; one in the island of Majorca, and 
tbe other at Barcelona History of the Ex- 



pulsion of the Moriscoes from Spain, in God- 
dess Miscell Tracts, vol. i p, 30. 

* Simon, Lettrea Chohriea, torn. iii. p, 112: 
According to another authority, thia decree 
was first made in a chapter held at Toledo In 
1250. Diago, Cronica Domin. Aragon. hb.i. 
cap. 2, lib. ii. cap. 28. 

* The work was composed In 1278. Fugio 
Fidei, |>arL ii. cap. 10. 5 1. P- 395, edit. Carp- 
Bovii Its fate is curious, Porchet, a con- 
verted Jo w, in the 14th century transcribed 
a great part of it into a work which he com- 
posed under the title Of Victoria advtma 
Mebraoi, which was printed in 1520. He ac- 
knowledged liis obligations to Martini ; an 
act of justice which was not done him by 
Galatinus, who used the same liberties in his 
Arcana Catholica VtritalU, printed in 1513. 
De Porta says that Galatinus, when bo de- 
parts from the Pwtio, copies almost verbally 
from the Capistrum or Now (another work 
of Martini), sa ho found by consulting a MS. 
eovy of the last named book hi the library 
of Bologna, De Linguis Orient p. 62. The 
plagiarism of Galatinus was first detected in 
1643 by Joseph Scnlijfer, who however con- 
founded Raymond Martini with Raymond 
Scbonde. The Pitgio Fidei was at last pub- 
lished entire In 1651, with learned annota- 
tions by Joseph de Voisln, and elegantly re- 
printed in 1687, under the care of John 
Benedict Carpzov, who prefixed to it an In- 
troduction to Jewish theology. 
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Council of Vienne, held under Pope Clement V. in the year 1311, which 
ordained that Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, should be taught in what- 
ever place the pontifical court might be held, and in the universities of 
Bologna, Paris, Oxford, and Salamanca. 1 

[Die ar dour with which these st udies were prosecuted during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, led to the publication of flio faniuus 
Guiyilutosia^ cttftftiuvM of Spanish erudition was 

executed under the patronage and at the expense of Cardinal Ximenes, 
then Archbishop of Toledo ; a prelate whose pretensions to learning were 
slender, 3 but whose ambition prompted him to seek distinction equally 
in the convent, the academy, the cabinet, and the field In imitation 
of the celebrated Origen, he projected an edition of the Bible in various 
languages, and expended large sums of money in supporting the learned 
men who were engaged in the undertaking, purchasing manuscripts for 
their use, and providing the requisite printers and types. The work 
commenced in the year 1502, and the printing was finished in 1517, in 
six volumes folio, at the press of Complutum, or Alcala de Henares. 3 
The Old Testament contained the original Hebrew text, the Vulgate or 
latin version of Jerome, and the Greek version of the Septuagint, 
arranged in three columns ; and at the foot of each page of the Penta- 
teuch was printed the Chaldee paraphrase of Onkelos, accompanied with 
a Latin translation. The New Testament contained the original Greek, 
and the Vulgate Latin version. To the whole were added a grammar 
and dictionary of the Hebrew language, and a Greek lexicon or voca- 
bulary, with some other explanatory treatises. John Brocar, the son 
of the printer, was accustomed to relate, that when the last sheet came 
&om the press, he, being then a boy, was sent in his best clothes with a 
copy of it to the cardinal, who gave thanks to God for sparing him to 
that day, and turning to his attendants, said that he congratulated him- 
self on the completion of thai work more than on any of the acts which 
had distm guished his administration.* 

Spanish writers have been too lavish of their encomiums on the Poly- 
glot of Alcala. The Hebrew and Greek manuscripts employed by its 

1 Clemen tin. lib, v. tit I De Magistria* version of the books called Sapiential. The 
" AlUnthomines esse vmi!ii ifXimenmm), three lust named were converted Jews, and 
si nan Uteris, mornm tameii sancti Late, egre- skilled in Hebrew. The Latin translation of 
jfinm, Martyris Epist. ep. 1G0. the Chaldee Paraphrase, aud the Hebrew 

its pub] umion, however, was subsequent grammar aud dictionary, were the work of 
to March i« 1520. the date <.f the diploma of Zamora. The cardinal la said to have paid 
Leo x prefixed to the work, Besides Dome- 4000 dncata for four Hebrew manuscripts- 
Wua Uucas, Lebrixa, and Nunez, already and tho whole undertaking ia computed to 
mentioned, the learned men who took part have cost him upwarda of 60, 000 ducats. The 
in this work were Diego Lopei de ZuuiRa price of each copy of the Polyglot was fixed 
iwttcr known by the name of Stunica, in by the Bishop of Avila at six ducata and a 
m controversies with Erasmus and Fsber half; "not judging by the cost of the work, 
jKapuJous^ Juan de Vcrgara, Bartolomdde which was infinite, but by its utility." Mau- 
WUKro (called the Master of Burgos), Pablo dat Franc, Episccpl Abulcnsie, prwfix, Bibt. 
■MB™'* Alfonso, a physician of Alcala, and Complut. Alv f Gomez, ut infra. 
Ajronso de Zamora. The four persons first i Alvar. Gomez, Vita XiraeiriL 36\ 37. 
i imed had the cbargo of the Greek part of Quintanilla, Vida, p. 135— m. ArcbWo 
WW work, and wrote the interlined Latin Complutcnse, p. 50—65. Le Long, Bibl Sac 
**mon of the ScptuagjnL Vcrgura ma.lo edit. Masch. |«irt. i c a,,. 3, sec 2- Goeu.Ver* 
■ome important corrections on the Vulgate theidiguiig der Compluteush*cben BibeL ' 

0 
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compilers were neither numerous nor ancient ; and instead of correcting 
the text of the Septuagint from the copies which were in their posses- 
sion, they made alterations of their own, with the view of adapting it 
to the Hebrew text. Some of the learned men who laboured in this 
work must have been ashamed of the following specimen of puerile 
devotion to the Vulgate which occurs in one of the prologues written 
in the name of Ximenes. Speaking of the order in which the matter 
is disposed in the columns, he says : "We have put the version of St 
Jerome between the Hebrew and Septuagint, as between the Synagogue 
and Eastern Church, which are like the two thieves, the one on the right 
and the other on the left hand, and Jesus, that is the Roman Church, in 
the middle: for this alone, being founded upon a solid rock, remains 
always immovable in the truth, while the others deviate from the pro- 
per sense of Scripture." 1 But notwithstanding these defects, when we 
consider the period at which it was composed, and the example which 
it held out, we cannot hesitate in affirming that this work reflects great 
credit on its authors, and on the munificence of the prelate at whose 
expense it was executed. 
* The Arabic language was also cultivated at this time by some indivi- 
duals in Spain.* This branch of study was zealously patronised by 
Fernando de Talavera, who, after the overthrow of the Moorish king- 
dom, was appointed the first Archbishop of Granada This pious and 
amiable prelate, being desirous of converting the Moors who resided in 
his diocese by gentle and rational methods, and consequently of pro- 
moting the knowledge of Christianity among them, encouraged the 
clergy under his charge to make themselves masters of the Arabian 
tongue. With the view of assisting them in this task, he employed his 
chaplain, Pedro de Alcala, a Hieronymite monk, to draw up an Arabic 
grammar, vocabulary, and catechism containing the tot rudiments of 
Christian doctrine, for the use of parish priests and catechists j which 
were the first books ever printed in that language, 1 In order the more 
effectually to promote the same object, the archbishop caused the 
.religious service to be performed in their vernacular tongue, to such of 
the Moors as had submitted to baptism, or were willing to be instructed ; 
and accordingly, Arabic translations of the Collect* from the Gospels and 
Epistles were also made by his orders. It was his intention to have the 
whole Scriptures translated into that language, agreeably to what is said 
to have been done at an early period of the Moorish dominion in Spain. 4 

1 Hany Roman Catholic writeraare ashamed is to be found in the Ootnplutenrian prologue 

of this conceit (as they caU it), which, if it to the reader. Hist. Crit du Vieux Test. p. 

has any meaning, implies a severe cenaoro 550 : conf. p. &77. 

on the whole undertaking. Le Long *up- ■ Nicoh CJcnardi Epist p. 278. Widman- 

pressed it in his account of the work. Not rtadit Epist Dedic. ad Ferdiuandum Imp. m 

so 5ieo!ae Ramus, Bishop of Cuba, who, in a Nov .Test Sfriacun. 

conwwutary on the words, informs na that * 8chnnrrcr p HibL Arabics, p. 16-18. TM 

"the llebryw original represents the bad three tracts were printed at Granada in WW, 

thief, and the Septuagint version the good in the Arabic language, but in Castihan chs- 

thiefc" Pere Simon appeared at ftrat inclined raters. 

to make the Transatlantic bishop responsible * Cypnan de Vsrtera, Exhortation al Lnn B - 
both for tlio text and the commentary; but tiano Lector ; prefixed to his Spanish trans- 
he afterwards acknowledges that the former lation of the Bible* 
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These measures, which were applauded hy all enlightened men, met 
with the strenuous opposition of Cardinal Ximenes, who, while he 
wished to be regarded as the patron of learning, was a determined 
enemy o the progress of knowledge. The archbishop had appealed to 
fa authority of St Paul, who said : « In the church I had rather speak 
fire words with my understanding, that by my voice I might tkch 
others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue." But the 
cardinal pleaded that the times were changed, and appealed to St Peter 
To put the sacred oracles into the hands of those who were but newly 
initiated mto our religion, was, in his opinion, to throw pearls before , 
swnia Sordid he ftipk Jtl,^ J^RftfatTI^ the old Christians 
Wjfli .Jhw tr^uxe ; for^dded ^Tb^ Wi^aptorj, in this old I 
age ot the world, when religion is so far degenerated from that purity ' 
. which prevailed in the time of St Paul, the vulgar are in danger of 
wresting the Scriptures to their destruction. Knowing that the com- 
mon people are inclined to revere what is concealed, and to despise 
what is known, the wisest nations have always kept them at a distance 
from the mjstenes of religion. Books written by men of approved 
aieiy, and calculated, by the examples which they propose, or by the 
iervour of then- style, to raise the dejected, and recall the minds of men 
from the things of sense to divine contemplation, might be safely ciicu- ' 
lated in the vulgar tongue; 1 and it was the cardinal's intention as 
soon as he tound leisure, to publish some works of this description • 
but the sacred Scriptures ought to be exclusively preserved in the three 
» I Janguages in which the inscription on our Saviour's cross was written * 
and if ever this rule should be neglected, the most pernicious effects 
would ensue. 3 This opinion, which is merely a commentary on the 
fevounte maxim of the Church of Home, that ignorance is the mother 
ot d. ■vut:i;,] J . Las met with the warm approbation of his biographer, and 
was afterwards produced as a proof of his prophetic gift, along with his 
miracles, in the application which the Colegio Mayor de San Ildefonso 
made to the papal court for his canonisation. 3 The arguments of 
Aimenes were not of a kind to carry conviction to the minds of those 
who favoured enlightened measures ; but they were the arguments of a 
man who, unfortunately for the best interests of Spain, had even then 
acquired great influence in the councils of government, aud continued 
for many years to have the chief direction of the affairs of the nation, 
Mpta cavil and ecclesiastical. The books which the cardinal had pro- 
mised as a substitute for the Gospels and Epistles made their appear- 
ance, consisting of treatises of mystic or rather monastic devotion, and 
ge Jives of some of its most high-flying zealots, both male and female , 
finch as the Letters of Santa Catalina de Sena, of Santa Angela de 
rulgino, and of Santa Matilda, the Degrees of San Juan CUmaco, the 

rimS^ 3nc !? des hisiaa, solid and this kind is motioned by Goraea, to *hom 

III 6 ml "? d » S ° f , tbe P^P 1 ^" arao »g the Bwks 2 Gomez, uttupra. 

allowed hy tlte cardinal. Histoire du Card, * QmnianitJa Vida v Prodis art * toA 

S^eues, torn, Lp. 1WJ. But nothing of Simeo^f SB ^ del a Curd 
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I Instructions of San Vicente Ferrer, and of Santa Clara, the Medita- 
! tions of the Carthusian Thomas Landulpho, and the Life of St Thomas 
! a Beeket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 1 

The opposition of Ximenes, and the violent and impolitic measures 
which the government adopted against the Jews and Moors, checked 
the cultivation of oriental literature to such a degree, that in the year 
1535, when an enthusiastic scholar visited Spain, he found Hebrew 
neglected, and could not meet with a single native acquainted with 
Arabic, except the venerable Nunez, who still recollected the characters 
of a language to which he had paid some attention in his youth,' 
t A trans lation of the Scriptures into Spanish, of which I shall after- 
: wards speak, had probably Tittle influence in preparing for the introduc- 
• tion of the "reformed opinions, as all the copies of it appear to have 
| been destroyeJTomi^er Tt came from the press. At the close of the 
1 fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century considerable light was 
I thrown upon the sacred writings by those who studied them in the 
^ original languages, Pablo de San Maria of Burgos, commonly called 
Paulus Burgensis, a converted Jew, discovered the same acquaintance 
with Hebrew which distinguishes the Postilla, or notes on Scripture, 
i by Nicolas de Lira, to which he made additions.* Alfonso Tostado, 
Bishop of Avua, who wrote commentaries on the historical books of the 
Old Testament, and on Matthew, had formed correct notions of the 
literal and proper sense of Scripture, and of the duty of an interpreter 
to adhere to it in opposition to the method of the allegorising divines ; 
but he swelled his works to an immoderate bulk, by indulging in digres- 
sions on common places.* Pedro de Gema, Professor of Theology at 
; Salamanca, employed his talents in correcting the original text of the 
I New Testament, by a critical collation of different manuscripts. He 
; displayed the same freedom of opinion on doctrinal points ; and in 
\ 1479 was forced to abjure eight propositions relating to the power of the 
pope, and the sacrament of penance, which were extracted from a hook 
written by bim on Confession, and condemned as erroneous by a coun- 
cil held at AlcalaJ Besides his services in the cause of polite hterature, 
Antonio Lebrixa wrote several works illustrative of the Scriptures, 
for which he was brought before the Inquisition, and would have incur- 
red the same censure as De Osma, had he not been so fortunate as to 
secure the protection of their Catholic Majesties. 6 

i Qufotaailla, p, 141. Gomez, 1 39. » the first Hebrew book, and the only one by 

s Nic,CienaTdiEpi8tola6 f pp.S29, 282, aJe*, printed in the Pentoeula* None of 

What Antomus has stated respecting a trea- the Spanish bibliographer* appears to have 

tise on Christian Doctrine in Arabic, by Arch- seen a copy of it. Hendcss report* it lnccr- 

bishop Ayala, printed at Valencia in 1666, is rectly. Typcff. Esp. p. 339. , 

more than doubtful. Bibl. Hisp. Nov.ii, 108. * Tostati Abulentis Comment in Evanp, 

< Simon, Hist. Grit, du Vieux Test. liv. ML Matthri, cap. liii. ouiest. IS; conf. cap.ib 

chap. 11, p. 464— 4ti& Coloinesii Hiepan. quaefit- S7- An abridgment of hia commen- 

Ortent. p. 212— 214. Le Long mentions tarv on Matthew was printed, in two volumes 

" Prophets? Priores Hcbraicc cum Commen* folio, at Seville, in 1491- Mendez. p. 179, 

tario R, David Ximchi* Leirir iu Lusitania, * lllescaa, Hiat. Pontifical, torn. iL £ 

1494, fob** Bibl Sac. edit. Maach» part f. S6, b. 

cap. i. sect % set 37, num. 6. If thlawcor- « Antonii S ebrissensis Apologia pro seipao; 

rest, the worlt referred to must have been apud Antouii Bibl. Hisp. Vet. it 310, 31L 
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By the labours of these men, together with the writings of their 
coimtryman Ludovicus Vives, who bad settled in the Low Countries, 
and of his friend Erasmus, a salutary change was produced on the 
ttfllrfo of ^e, JQ flffi , at th e universities. They became di sgusted k at 
tk baiUriw otspMastic* t^eolo^ v read ifn- S : p m , ^ for them- 
selves, cons ulted them in the o rig iiia^ anfffr om these sources ventured 
to correct the errora^oij^^ cxpfe ttie ktmmC and 

puerile interpretations which had so long passed current under the 
ifaade of I gnorance ant'cf&l^^ 

Having put the reader in possession of the circumstances connected 
with the state of letters and knowledge which tended to facilitate the 
introduction of the reformed doctrine into Spain, I shall now take a 
view of the obstacles with which it had to contend, of which the most 
formidable by far was the Inquisit ion* 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE INQUISITION) AND OTHER OBSTACLES TO THE REFORMATION 
IK SPAIN, 

Soon after the Roman empire became Christian, laws were enacted 
subjecting those who propagated erroneous opinions to punishment, 
under the false idea that heresy, or error in matters of revelation, was a 
crime and an offence against the state. The penalties were in general 
moderate, compared with those which were decreed at a subsequent 
period. Manicheism, which was considered eversive of the princi- 
ples of natural Teligion and dangerous to morals, was the only heresy 
visited with capital punishment ; a penalty which was afterwards ex- 
tended to the DonatistSj who were chargeable with exciting tumults in 
various parts of the empire. The bishops of that time were far from 
soliciting the execution of these penal statutes, which in most instances 
had passed at their desire or with their consent. They flattered them- 
selves that the publication of severe laws, by the terror which it 
inspired, would repress the hardihood of daring innovators, and induce 
their deluded followers to listen to instruction and return to the bosom 
of the faithful church. When at Treves, in 384, Priscillian was put 
to death for Manicheism, St Martin, the Apostle of the French, remon- 
strated with the Emperor Maxim us against the deed, which was regarded 
with abhorrence by all the bishops of France and Italy. 1 St Augustine 
protested to the proconsul of Africa, that if capital punishment was 
inflicted on the Donatists, he and his clergy would suffer death at the 
hands of these turbulent heretics sooner than be instrumental in bring- 
ing them before the tribunals. 1 But it is easier to draw than to sheathe 
the sword of persecution ; and the ecclesiastics of a following age were 
zealous in stimulating reluctant magistrates to execute these laws, and 
in procuring the application of them to persons who held opinions which 
their predecessors looked upon as harmless or laudable. In the eleventh 
century capital punishment, even in its most dreadful form, that of 
burning alive, was extended to all who obstinately adhered to opinions 
differing from the received faith.* 

i Snlpitii Sevuri Hist Sac lib. ii. cap. * Burning alive was* by a constitution of 
47. 49, Constantino, decreed as the punishment of 

those Jews and Cxelicoli who should offer 

■ 3, Augnatini Epiat. op. 127, ad Donatum, violence* " saxin aut alio furoris genera," to 
Pro cons, Africa. auy who had deserted them, and embraced 
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Historians have not pointed out with precision the period at which 
this extension of the penal code took place, or the grounds on which it 
proceeded Instances of the practice occur previously to the imperial 
edict of Frederic IL in 1224, and even to that of Frederic L in U84. 1 
It appears to me to have been at first introduced by confounding the 
different sects which arose with the followers of Manes. Taking advan- 
tage of the circumstance that some individuals belonging to those who 
went by the names of Henricians, Arnoldists, Poor Men of Lyons, and 
Vaudois, held the leading tenet of Manicheism, the clergy fixed this 
stigma on the whole body, and called on magistrates to visit them with 
the penalty decreed against that odious heresy. In an ignorant age 
this charge was easily believed. It was in vain that the victims of per- 
secution protested against the indiscriminate accusation, or disowned 
the sentiments imputed to them. By the time that undeniable facts 
cleared their innocence, the public mind had learned to view the 
severity of their fate with indifference or approbation ; and the punish- 
ment of death, under the general phrase of delivering over to the 
secular arm, came to be considered as the common award for 
all who entertained opinions opposite to those of the Church of 
Rome, or who presumed to inveigh against the corruptions of the 
priesthood. 

-Other causes, some of which had been long in operation, contributed 
to work, in the course of the eleventh century, a great change on the 
criminal proceedings against heretics. The sentence of excommunica- 
tion, which at first only excluded from the privileges of the church, was 
now considered as inflicting a mark of public infamy on those who 
incurred it ; from which the transition was not difficult, in a supersti- 
tious age, to the idea that it deprived them of all the rights, natural or 
civil, of which they were formerly in possession. The unhappy indivi- 
duals who were struck with this spiritual thunder, felt all the bonds 
which connected them with society suddenly dissolved, and were re- 
garded as objects at once of divine execration and human abhorrence. 
Subjects threw off their allegiance to their legitimate sovereigns; sove- 
reigns gave up their richest and most peaceable provinces to fire and 
sword ; the territories of a vassal became lawful prey to his neighbours; 
and a man's enemies were those of his own house. The Roman pontiffs, 
who had extended their authority by affecting an ardent zeal for the 
honour of the Christian faith, found a powerful engine for accomplishing 
fhear ambitious designs in the Crusades, undertaken at their instigation, 
to deliver the Holy Land, and the sepulchre of Christ, from the pollu- 
tion of infidels. These mad expeditions, whose indirect influence was 
ultimately favourable to European civilisation, were in the mean time 
productive of the worst effects. While they weakened the sovereigns 

Christianity. Cod. lib. t tit ix, I 3. The of Honorius and Theodoaius, Cod lib. tr. 
■am* punishment wu allotted to those who tit xxxviii 

ahould open the dykes of the Nile , by an edict * Fleury, Hut Ecclea. litre Iviii. u. M. 
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who embarked in them, they increased the power of the popes, and 
placed at their disposal immense amies, which they could direct against 
all who opposed their measures. They perverted, in the minds of men, 
the essential principles of religion, justice, and humanity, by cherishing 
the false idea that it is meritorious to wage war for the glory of the 
Christian name— by throwing the veil of sanctity over the greatest 
enormities of which a licentious soldiery might be guilty— by conferring 
the pardon of their sins on all who arrayed themselves under the 
banners of the cross, and by holding out the palm of martyrdom to 
such as should have the honour to fall in aghting against the enemies 
of the faith. Nor were the popes either dilatory or slack m availing 
themselves of these prejudices. Finding that their violent measures 
for suppressing the A Ibigenses were feebly seconded by the barons of 
Provence, they proclaimed a crusade against heretics, launched the 
sentence of excommunication against both superiors and vassals, and 
carried on a war of extermination in the south of France during a 
period of twenty years. It was amidst these scenes of blood and horroT 
that the Inquisition tosc. ; . 

Historians are divided in opinion as to the exact time at which the 
Inquisition was founded. Inquisitors and informers are mentioned in 
a law published by the Emperor Theodosius against the Manieheans ; 
but these were officers of justice appointed by the prefects, and differed 
entirely from the persons who became so notorious under these designa- 
tions many centuries after that period. 1 The fundamental principle of 
that odious institution was undoubtedly recognised in 1184 by the 
Council of Verona, which, however, established no separate tribunal for 
the pursuit of heretics, hut left this task entirely in the hands of the 
bishops. Rainier, Castelnau, and St Dominic, who were sent into 
France at different times from 1198 to 1206, had a commission from 
the pope to search for heretics, and in this sense may be called in- 
quisitors j but they were invested with no judicial power to pronounce 
a definitive sentence. 4 The Council of the LateTan in 1218 made no 
innovation on the ancient practice. The Council held at Toulouse in 
1229 ordained that the bishops should appoint, in each parish of their 
respective dioceses, "one priest and two or three laics, who should 
engage upon oath to make a rigorous search after all heretics and their 
abettors, and for this purpose should visit every house from the garret 
to the cellar, together with all subterraneous places where they might 
conceal themselves." 8 But the Inquisition, as a distinct tribunal, was 
not erected until the year 1233, when Pope Gregory IX, took from the 
bishops the power of discovering and bringing to judgment the heretics 
who lurked in France, and committed that task to the Dominican friars. 
In consequence of this the tribuual was immediately set up in Toulouse, 

i fva ThavW lib xvi. tit. v. leff. 9 de Ht was by an act of this council that the 

Wty were Orat prohibited from bavmg the 
TmO« do Laoguedoc, Ul. ISO, 1S4, boots of the Oldand NjwTcsfc^e^ 
558— cil Tolos. caiL U: Labbei Collect iL*2T. 
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and afterwards in the neighhouring cities, from which it was introduced 
into other countries of Europe. 1 

It may be considered as a fact at least somewhat singular, that in 
the proceedings of the first Spanish council whose records have reached 
our lime, we find a deeper stigma affixed to the character of informers 
than to that of heretics. The council of Elvira, after limiting the dura- 
tion of the penance of those who might fall into heresy, decreed that 
ft if a Catholic become an informer, and any one be put to death, or 
proscribed in consequence of his denunciation, he shall not receive the 
communion, even at the hour of death."* On a review of criminal 
proceedings in Spain anterior to the establishment of the Court of 
Inquisition, it appears in general that heretics were more mildly treated 
there than in other countries. Jews who relapsed, after having been 
baptised, were subject to whipping and spare diet, according to the age 
of the offenders. 3 Those who apostatised to paganism, if nobles or 
freemen, were condemned to exile - and if slaves, to whipping and 
chains,* The general law against heretics was, that such as refused to 
recant, if priests, should be deprived of all their dignities and property ; 
and if laics, that they should, in addition, be condemned to perpetual 
banishment* Even after the barbarous custom of committing obstinate 
heretics to the flames had been introduced into other parts of Europe, 
Spain testified her aversion to sanguinary measures. In 1 194, when Al- 
fonso IL of Aragon, at the instigation of the legate of Pope Celestine, pub- 
lished an edict, commanding the Vaudois, and all other sectaries, to quit 
his dominions, those who remained after the time specified were expressly 
exempted from suffering either death or the mutilation of their bodies.' 

No sooner had the Inquisition received the papal sanction, than 
measures were taken for having it introduced into Spain, where the 
Dominicans had already established convents of their order, Iu the 
course of the thirteenth century, inquisitorial tribunals were perma- 
nently erected in the principal towns of the kingdom of Aragon, from 
which they were extended to Navarre* 7 Though a papal brief was 
issued in 1236 for the special purpose of introducing the Holy Office 
into Castile, ;md Ferdinand III., surnamed the Saint, is said to have 
earrinl w ith his own hand the wood destined for burning his subjects, 
yet it does not appear that there ever was a permanent tribunal in that 
kingdom under the ancient form of the Inquisition ; either because 
heresy had made little progress among the Castihans, or because they 
were averse to the new method of extirpating it. 8 

1 Hiatoire Gen ml* de Lanjjiiedoc. par Le wards caNcd FamUiart of the Inquisition. 

Pwe Vaisette, torn, UL pp< 131, 883. 394— Uorento, L 51—54. 

S9o. Mosheitn, cent, xiii- part ii< chap. v. > Concil. Jliiberit- can. it2, 73, 

sect, 4. Llorento, chap, ii. It appears, ' Conctl. Tolet, IX. can. 17, Anno 655* 

however, from a constitution of Frederic 4 Ibid. XIII. can. 1L Anno 681. 

II. that tho Dominican* in 1239 acted as a Le^. Goth. lib. ltd. tit. ii. de heret. lex 2. 

apostolical inquisitors in Italy, where St 8 Pegna, Comment, in Direct Inquis. Nic. 

Dominic had erected, under the name of the Eimerici : Llorente, u 31* 

Milit ia of Christ,, a secular order, whose em- " Llorente, i. 77, 85, 97. 

ployment answered to tbat of those after- 8 ibid* i, 77, flo, SS, 05, 
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The mode of proceeding in the court of Inquisition, when first erected, 
was simple, and differed very little from that which was followed in the 
ordinary courts of justice. In particular, the interrogatories put to 
persons accused, and to witnesses, were short and direct, evincing 
merely a desire to ascertain the truth on the subjects of inquiry. 1 But 
this simplicity soon gave place to a system of the most complicated and 
iniquitous circumvention. Grossly ignorant of judicial matters, the 
Dominicans modelled their new court after what is called in the Roman 
Church, The Tribunal of Penance. Accustomed, in the confessional, to 
penetrate into the secrets of conscience, they converted to the destruc- 
tion of the bodies of men all those arts which a false zeal had taught 
them to employ for the saving of their souls. Inflamed with a passion 
for extirpating heresy, and persuading themselves that the end sancti- 
fied the means, they not only acted upon, but formally laid down, as a 
rule for their conduct, maxims founded on the grossest deceit and arti- 
fice, according to which they sought in every way to ensnare their 
victims, and by means of false statements, delusory promises, and a 
tortuous course of examination, to betray them into confessions which 
proved fatal to their lives and fortunes.* To this mental torture was 
soon after added the use of bodily tortures, together with the conceal- 
ment of the names of witnesses. 

After this court had subsisted for two centuries and a half, it under- 
went what its friends have honoured with the name of a reform ; in 
consequence of which it became a more terrible engine of persecution 
than before. Under this new form it is usually called The Modern 
Inquisition, though it may with equal propriety bear the name of the 
Spanish, as it originated in Spain, and has been confined to that country, 
including Portugal, and the dominions subject to the two monarchies. 

The war of the Albigenses was the pretext used by the popes for the 
establishment of The Ancient Inquisition : the necessity of checking the 
apostasy of the converts from Judaism was urged as the reason for 
introducing the modern. While the Spaniards were engaged in con- 
tinual wars with one another or with the Moors, the Jews, who had 
been settled for ages in the Peninsula, by addicting themselves to trade 
and commerce, had, in the fourteenth century, engrossed the wealth of 
the nation, and attained to great influence in the government both of 
Castile and Aragon. Those who were indebted to them, and those who 
envied them on account of the civil offices which they held, united in 
stirring up the religious prejudices of the populace against them ; and 
in one year five thousand Jews fell a sacrifice to popular fury. With 
the view of saving their lives, many submitted to baptism, and it is 

> See thtf Intrrroffationa ad Harrticot, and rand, in Thesaur. Not. Anecdot. torn. p. 

the extracts from the proceedings of the in- 17S5— 1798. Extract* from them are given 

quisitors of Carcassono and Avignon, pub- by Sismondi, who has pointed out the malig- 

lished in Hist Gen. de Lauguedoc, torn. iii. nant influence which the proceedings of the 

Preuvcs, pp. 372, 435—441. Inquisition exerted on the criminal juris- 

* See two ancient treatises published by prudence of France. Hist, of the Crusades 

the Benedict iue fathers, Hartcne and Du- against the Albigenses, p. 220-2*26. 
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computed that, in the course of a few years, nearly a million of persons 
renounced the law of Moses and made profession of the Christian faith. 
The number of converts, as they were called, was increased in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, by the zeal of the Dominican mis- 
sionaries, and especially of St Vincent Ferrer, to whom the Spanish 
historians have ascribed more miracles and conversions than were 
wrought by the apostles. 1 These converts were called New Christians, 
and sometimes Afarranos, from a form of execration in use among the 
Jews. As their adoption of the Christian profession proceeded from 
the fear of death, or a desire to secure secular emoluments, rather than 
internal persuasion, the greater part repented of having abjured the 
religion of their fathers, and resumed the practice of its rites in secret, 
while they publicly conformed to those of the Christians. This forced 
conformity could not fail to be painful to their minds, and was relaxed 
in proportion as the fears which they felt for their safety abated. The 
consequence was, that many of them were discovered by the monks, 
who cried out that, if some severe means were not adopted to repress 
the evil, the whole body of converted Jews would soon relapse into 
their former habits, and the faith of the Old Christians would be cor- 
rupted and overthrown by these concealed apostates with whom they 
were intermingled. But, although more immediately intended to guard 
the fidelity of the New Christians, the modern Inquisition, like the 
ancient, was charged with the discovery and punishment of all kinds of 
heresy, and extended its jurisdiction over the Old Christians, as well as 
Jewish and Moorish converts. 

It is proper that the names of those individuals to whom Spain owes 
this institution should not be forgotten. The most active were Fehppe 
de Barberis, inquisitor of Sicily, and Alfonso de Hoyeda, prior of Seville, 
both of them Dominican friars, assisted by Nicolas Franco, Bishop of 
Trevi&o, who was at that time nuncio from Pope Sixtus IV. to the 
Spanish court.' 

The whole of Spain was at this period united into one kingdom by 
the marriage of Ferdinand, King of Aragon, and Isabella, Queen of 
Castile. Ferdinand readily acceded to a proposal which gave him the 
prospect of filling his coffers by means of confiscations ; it was equally 
agreeable to Sixtus, from its tendency to promote the views of the 
court of Rome ; and they succeeded, by the help of the friars, in over- 
coming the repugnance which it excited in the humane but superstitious 

* Zurita, Annalcs, torn. ii. f. 444: conf. f. nacular tongue, and turned into Latin, by 

4M. Antonii Bihl. Hisn. Yet torn. ii. 205— the same individual, who was so much occu- 

207. In support of bis opinion that the pied, and preached to the people extempore 

Printed sermons of St Vincent Ferrer were and from inspiration rather than premedi- 

W»n from his mouth snd translated into tation." Ut supra, p. 206. With all deference 

IMUa by some of his hearers, Nicolas An- to the learned historian, we should think 

tonio says: "As he preached, wherever be that this reasoning, if it prove anything, 

went, In bis own native tongue of Valencia, proves that the hearers of St Vincent poa- 

toEnglisb, French, and Italians, all of whom, scsaed more miraculous powers than himself, 

by a most undoubted miracle, understood and that they should have been canonised 

him, it is impossible that the same sermons rather than the preacher, 

could be conceived and delivered in the ver- 9 Llorcnte, i. 143, 144. 
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mind of Isabella. The bull for establishing the Inquisition in Castile 
was issued on the 1st of November 1478 ; and on the 17th of September 
1480, their Catholic Majesties named the first inquisitors, who com- 
menced their proceedings on the 2d of January 1481, in the Dominican 
convent of St Paul at Seville. The tribunal did not, however, assume a 
permanent form until two years after, when friar Thomas Torquemada, 
Prior of Santa Cruz, in the town of Segovia, was placed at its head, 
under the designation of Inquisitor-general, first of Castile, and after- 
wards of Aragon. 1 Torquemada proceeded without delay to exercise the 
high powers with which he was intrusted, by choosing his assessors, and 
erecting subordinate tribunals in different cities of the united kingdom* 
Over the whole was placed the Council of the Supreme, consisting of the 
inquisitor-general as president, and three counsellors, two of whom were 
doctors of law. This regulated and controlled the inferior tribunals ; 
and by its fundamental laws the counsellors had a deliberative voice on 
all questions relating to civil law, but a consultative voice only in 
those which appertained to ecclesiastical law, of which Torquemada was 
constituted the sole judge by the apostolical hulls. These counsellors 
appear to have been appointed with the view of preventing encroach- 
ments on the secular anthorities, and accordingly altercations did some- 
times arise between the Inquisitors-general and the Counsellors of the 
Supreme ; but as the latter were all of the clerical order, and as no clear 
line of distinction between civil and ecclesiastical affairs was drawn, the 
questions which came before the court were generally brought under the 
rules of canon law, or, in other words, decided according to the pleasure 
of the president, Torquemada^ next employment was to form a body 
of laws for the government of his new tribunal. This appeared in 1464 ; 
additions were made to it from time to time ; and, as a diversity of 
practice had crept into the subordinate courts, the inquisitor-general 
Valdes, in 1561, made a revisal of the whole code, which was published 
in eighty-one articles, and continues, with the exception of a few slight 
alterations, to be the law to this day. 3 From these constitutions, as 
illustrated by the authentic documents connected with the history of the 
Inquisition which have been lately made public, a correct idea may be 
formed of the mode of process observed in that dreadful tribunal In- 
stead, however, of entering here into details which may be found else- 
where, I shall select such particulars as show that the Inquisition pos- 
sessed powers which enabled it effectually to arrest the progress of 
knowledge, and to crush every attempt which might be made for the 
reformation of religion and the church. 

The first thing which presents itself to our view, is the immense 
apparatus which the Inquisition possesses for the discovery of heresy 

1 tlleecWpHiRt-Pontiflwl, tftm.il tlOl.a. d muy revcrendo Scnor Fray Thomas da 
Zurita, Analog, lib. n. sect. 49, LlorsuUs, i, Torquemada," jfcc Madrid, 1570. " Co* 

piladon do laa InatmccioTica del Qficio do la 

' The cdlttrma I hare used are tbe follow- Banta Inqirsicion, hecbaa on Toledo, alio de 
tag: Copilaeion de laa Instructor's del mil y quiuicntos y rasenta y uno," Ibid. 
Officio de la sancta InquiaicioD, hecbas por 1612* 
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and the apprehension of those who are suspected of having incurred its 
taint. Deceived by the importance attached to denunciation in the 
instructions of the Holy Office, some writers would lead us to helieve 
that there is no way in which a process can be commenced before the 
Inquisition, except by a formal charge preferred by some individual ; 
whereas the truth is, that information, in whatever way it may be ob- 
tained, is sufficient for this purpose. 1 The Inquisition is not only a 
court of justice, but also, as its name intimates, a body of police, 
employed in discovering the offences on which it is afterwards to sit 
in judgment. Every individual belonging to its tribunals, supreme or 
subordinate, from the inquisitor-general down to the lowest alguazil or 
familiar, is charged with this employment At those periods when its 
vigilance was aroused by the alarm of heresy, it had its secret spies and 
authorised agents at every port and pass of the kingdom, as regularly as 
government had its tide-waiters and custom-house officers, armed with, 
authority to arrest the persons and property of all who incurred their 
suspicions. In addition to its internal resources, it avails itself of the 
superstitious prejudices of the people, whom it raises en masse f to drive 
the poor heretics into the legal toils spread for them in all parts of the 
country. At any time which it judges proper, but statedly on two 
Sundays every year during Lent, an edict is published in all the churches 
of the kingdom, requiring every one who knows any person suspected 
of heresy to give information to the Inquisition within six days, upon 
pain of incurring mortal sin and excommunication by their silence. 
At the same time the priests in the confessional exert all the influence 
which they possess over the minds of their penitents to persuade them 
to comply with this order. In this way the worst and the best, the 
weakest and the strongest passions of the human breast are engaged ; 
and persons are induced to become informers from private malice, from 
pious scruples, and from selfish fears. The father sometimes informs 
against his own child, the wife against her husband, and the love-sick 
maiden against the object of her tenderest attachment Though the 
holy Fathers prefer a process by denunciation to one ex officio? and in 
order to encourage informers conceal their names, yet anonymous in- 
formations are received without any scruple, provided they furnish the 
smallest clue by which the charge may be brought home to the accused 
One prosecution is often the means of fastening the suspicion of heresy 
Ott a number of individuals ; for it is an invariable rule with the inquisi- 
tors, not to inform a witness of the particular object for which he is 
cited, but to commence by desiring him to task his memory and say if 
he recollects having seen or heard anything which appeared to be incon- 
sistent with the Catholic faith ; in consequence of which, he is led to 
mention names not implicated in the process. If, upon inquiry, the 
inquisitors are of opinion that they will find it difficult to convict the 

1 " Quando los I nqu Isidores ae juntartn otra qualquier cauaa sa huviere rccebido," 
*_tw las testificacLoDea quo resultan de &c ltistruecioDes de 1WU art. 1. 
alguna vi 8 ita F o do otro camera, o que por « lustrum de 1561, art Ifl. 
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suspected person, they do not examine him, oecause this would only 
serve to put him on his guard ; nor do they use any means to recover 
him from the supposed errors into which he has fallen ; but suspending 
their proceedings, wait until they obtain additional proof to substan- 
tiate the charge. 1 If the evidence is deemed sufficient, they issue the 
order of arrest to the alguazil, who, accompanied by the sequestrator 
and receiver of goods, instantly repairs to the house of the accused ; and, 
provided the latter has absconded, the familiars are furnished, not only 
with a minute description of his person, but also with his picture, so 
that it is next to impossible that their prey can escape them, 1 

Nor k it less difficult for it person to escape without condemnation, if 
he once has had the misfortune to be apprehended. It is only in the 
way of being able to convict him of heresy, that the inquisitors are 
entitled to seize on his property ; and as it is an established maxim of 
theirs that the Holy OrHce cannot err, they consider it as a reflection 
on its proceedings if any individual whom it has apprehended shall clear 
himself from suspicion. Without acquainting him either with his 
accuser or the charge brought against him, every art is employed, both 
by his judges in the repeated examinations to which they subject him, 
and also by the jailer to whose care he is intrusted, to induce the pri- 
soner to confess that he has been guilty of some offence against the 
faith. He is strictly interrogated as to his kindred, connections, 
acquaintances, and manner of life ; the records of all the tribunals of 
the Holy Office are ordered to be searched ; and if it is f ound that any 
of his ancestors or relations, however remote, either in the male or 
female line, or any of those with whom he has consorted, were Jews, 
Moors, or heretics, or had incurred the censures of the Inquisition, this 
circumstance is regarded as sufficient to fasten on him a legitimate pre- 
sumption of guilt. Even a failure to repeat the Ave Maria or creed 
exactly after the manner of the Roman Church, is viewed in the same light, 5 

The impenetrable secresy with which all the proceedings of the 
Inquisition are shrouded, is at once an instrument of terror, and an 
encouragement to every species of injustice. Every person who enters 
its walls is sworn, before he is permitted to depart, to observe the most 
profound silence as to all that he may have seen, heard, or uttered* The 

i lustruccioneB de 1561, art. 4. Llorcnte struc de ann. 1561, art IS— 15, Itontauus, ut 

appears to have mistaken the latter part of tupra, p. 17—24. Uorente, U. 303* 

this article, which he translates thus: Fraropton's Narratives i« Strype's Annals* i* 

•* Cette zussurs fVuiterrogatoiru) ne aert quit 2*0, 124 1 . 

le rendre plus reserved plus attentifaeviter * Mr Townsend relates that the Dutch 

tout oe qui fKiurraitaggraverlessoupcons ou consul, with whom be became acquainted 

lea preuvea acquiaes centre lul." Hist do during his travels In fcSpain in 1787, could 

I'lnquis. torn. ii. p. The original words never be prevailed on to give an account of 

nre : M Semejiutcs examenes sirven mas de bis imprisonment in the Inquisition it Bar- 

avisar loa testificadoa, que de otro buen celona, which bad happened thirty-five years 

efocto : y assi convene mas aguardcr que before, and betrayed the greatest agitation 

sobrevenga nueva prorancn* o uuevos m- when pressed to say anything about the 

dicios," treatment he had received. His folio w-pri- 

3 Re?, Qcnsalv, Montani Inquia. Hisp. soner, M. Falconet, who was but a boy, 

Artes Detect*, pp. £, 13, 16. turned grey-headed during bis short conflne- 

1 Instrucioues de asm. 148S, art, 9» In- incut, and to the day of his death, though 
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names of the witnesses are carefully concealed from the prisoner j and 
they are not confronted with him, nor, so far as appears, with one 
another. 1 No check is imposed on the infidelity or ignorance of the 
notaries or clerks who take down the depositions. The accused is not 
furnished with a copy of the evidence against him, hut merely with such 
garbled extracts as his judges are pleased to order ; and, taking advan- 
tage of the ditf erent modes of expression used by the witnesses in speak- 
ing of the same fact, the procurator-fiscal often converts one charge 
into three or four, by which means the prisoner is thrown into confusion 
on his defence, and exposed to popular odium, as a person laden with 
crimes, if he is ultimately brought out in the public auto-da-fil Every- 
thing which the witnesses in their examination may have said in his 
favour, or which might be conducive to his exculpation, is studiously 
and totally suppressed. 

The same partial and unjust rules are observed in forming the 
extracts which, both at the commencement and termination of the pro- 
cess, are submitted to certain divines, called Qualificators of the Holy 
Office, whose business it is to say whether the propositions imputed to 
the accused individual are heretical, or to what degree they subject him 
to the suspicion of heresy. These individuals, besides, are generally 
monks or scholastic divines, imbued with false notions, and ready to 
qualify, or stigmatise as heretical, opinions sanctioned by the authority 
of the most approved doctors of the church, merely because they have 
not met with them in the contracted circle of their studies. 

It is not easy to conceive a greater mockery of justice than is to be 
found in the provisions made for the defence of the prisoner. The 
judges appoint one of their advocates to act as his counsel, who has no 
means of defending his client except the garbled extracts from the 
depositions of the witnesses already mentioned. But the truth is, that 
his ability is as great as his inclination ; for, while nominally the advo- 
cate of the prisoner, he is really the agent and proctor of the court, in 
obedience to whose directions, given at the time of his nomination, he 
labours in most instances to induce his client to confess and throw him- 
self on the mercy of his judges,' Nor is the pretended privilege of 

retired to Montpellier, observed the most so careen loa testigoe con loa reos." Instruct 

tenacious silence on the subject He had do- de ami, 1561, art. 72. 

sLroycd a picture of the Virgin; and bis * Instruc. de ann. 1494, art* 16. Instruc, de 

mend the Dutch consul, being present and sun, 1561, art 23. Uorente, i. 30#— SI 2* By 

not turning accuser, was considered as a the Instructions of 1464 the accused was 

l^t'ierin, his guilt. Townsend's Journey ;U lowed the benefit of a proeu rat or, as well a* 

through Spain, vol. it p. 336. an advocate ; but those or 1561 deprived lim 

1 Llorente, in his abridgment of the con- of that privilege, "because it had been found 

tfitutsons of Valdes, speaks as if the wiu to be attended with many inconvenient** " <a 

nasscs wore confronted with one another, word frequently used in the regulations of 

(torn. tt. p. 306); but I perceive nothing in the Inquisition as an excuse for the most 

wo original document to warrant this inter glaring violations of justice) ; " porque la 

Pjewtioiu Instruc de. ann. 1561, art 26. exjeriencia ha mostrado muchos inconve* 

loo same historian, rather inconsistently, uicutes quedetio suelen resultar." Instruc, 

interprets another article as expressly pro- do ann, 1561, art 35* If the accused is under 

noting that practice, (p. S27J ; whereas that age, he is allowed a tvtor, {ib, art. 25) ; hut 

article prohibits the confronting of the wit- the tutelage la given to the wolf, one of the 

■esses with the prisoner. Its title is: " No menials of the InquMUon being often ap» 
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challenging the witnesses less nugatory and insulting to the prisoner. 
Deprived of every means of knowing the persons who have deponed 
against him, he can have recourse to conjecture only ; malice is the sole 
ground of exception which he is permitted to urge. He may have been 
accused from fanaticism, fear, or ignorant scruples, or his personal 
enemy may have put forward, as the instrument of his malice, an 
individual whom the prisoner would never think of suspecting ; and 
sometimes the procurator-fiscal takes the precaution of secretly estab- 
lishing the credibility of his witnesses beforehand, with the view of 
defeating the challenge. The inquisitors are uniformly disposed to 
favour the witnesses for the prosecution, and to screen them from pun- 
ishment, even in cases of perjury. 1 Nor is this evil to be traced to the 
character of particular judges ; it springs from the very genius of the 
tribunal, which induces all who are connected with it to set at defiance 
the most essential principles of justice by which every other court is 
governed, and even to disregard its own regulations, for the sake of 
encouraging informations and indulging a morbid jealousy. Of the same 
illusory nature is the privilege which, in certain cases, they give the 
prisoner to bring forward exculpatory evidence. For, in the first place, 
he is restricted in his choice of witnesses. While the testimony of per- 
sons of all descriptions— relations, domestics, New Christians, malefac- 
tors, infamous characters, children, and even idiots, is admissible 
against him, 1 he on the contrary is directed to name, for his exculpa- 
tion, only Christians of ancient race, of unimpeached character, and who 
are neither his relatives nor domestics. And, in the second place, the 
tribunal reserves to itself the power of examining such of the prisoner's 
witnesses only as it shall judge "most fit and worthy of credit" * 

The injustice of the inquisitorial process can only be equalled by its 
cruelty. Persons of undoubted veracity, who had the happiness to 
escape from the secret prisons of the Inquisition during the sixteenth 
century, have described them as narrow and gloomy cells, which ad- 
mitted the light only by a small chink,— damp, and resembling graves 
more than prisons, if they were subterraneous ; and if they were 
situated in the upper part of the building, feeling in summer like 
heated furnaces. 4 At present they are described as in general good 
vaulted chambers, well lighted, free of humidity, and of such size as to 
allow the prisoner to take a little exercise.' But even those who give 
the most favourable description of these abodes admit that nothing can 

pointed to that office Montanus, pp. 34, * Llorente, ii. 811. Montanus, 4L 

35 * Instruccionea de ann. 1661 , art. 86. 

1 Llorente, L 314. 315. Montana*, 54—57. * Montanus, 105. Frampton's Narrative of 

False witnesses are either such as falsely his Imprisonment, in Strype's Annals, 1 239. 

accuse a person of heresy, or such as, when * Ltorcntr, i. 300. An intelligent native of 

interrogated, falsely declare that they know Spain, who had inspected the secret prisons 

nothing against the person accused. " In the of the Holy Office at Barcelona, confirmed to 

course of my researches," says Llorente. me the account given by Llorente ; adding, 

M I have often found witnesses of this second however, that there was one of them below 

class punished, but seldom or never those of ground, which answered in every respect to 

the first." (P. 232.) the description given by Montauua. 
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be conceived more frightful than the situation of the individual who is 
unmured in them, left as he is to conjecture respecting his accuser and 
the particular crime with which he is charged ; kept in ignorance of 
the state of his process; shut out from every kind of intercourse with 
ms friends; denied even the consolation of conversing confidentially 
with the person to whom his defence has been intrusted; refused all 
use of books ; afraid, if he has a fellow-prisoner for a few days, to do 
more than exchange salutations with him, lest he should be confiding 
in a spy ; threatened if he hum a tune, and especially a sacred one to 
relieve his languor; plunged, during the rigour of the winter months, 
in totel darkness for fifteen hours of every day in an abode that never 
saw the cheerful blaze of a fire ; and, in fine, knowing that if ever he 
Bhould be set free, he must go out to the world lost for ever in public 
opinion, and loaded with an infamy, heavier than that of the pardoned 
assassin or parricide, which will attach to his children of the remotest 
generation. What wonder that such prisoners as are not induced, at 
an early period of their confinement, to confess guilt, become a prey 
to dejection, and seek relief from their miseries in death, or else sink 
into a hopeless and morbid msensibility, from which the rack itself is 
scarcely sufficient to rouse them 1 

That part of the process which relates to the torture is a monstrous 
compound of injustice and barbarity. If, after the evidence is closed, 
the tribunal find that there is only a demi-proof of guilt against the 
prisoner, it is warranted, by its instructions, to have recourse to the 
torture, m order to force him to furnish additional evidence against him- 
self. He is allowed, indeed, to appeal to the Council of the Supreme 
against the sentence of the inquisitors ordering him to be tortured j but 
then by a refinement in cruelty, it is provided that the inquisitors 
shall be judges of the validity of this appeal, and, "if they deem it fri- 
volous, shall proceed to the execution of their sentence without delay n% 
In this case, the appeal of the poor prisoner is as little heard of as are 
the shrieks which he utters in the subterraneous den to which he is 
conducted without delay, where every bone is moved from its socket 
and the blood is made to start from every vein of his body. But it is 
not my intention to shock the feelings of the reader by any description 
of the infernal operation ; and, instead of trusting myself to make any 
reflections of my own on a practice so disgraceful to human nature, I 
shall merely quote those of the late historian and ex-secretary of the 
Inquisition. " I do not stop," says he, " to describe the several kinds of 
torture inflicted on the accused by order of the Inquisition; this task 
haying been executed with sufficient exactness by a great many his- 
torians. On this head, I declare that none of them can be accrued ofex- 

KSg"* d « j"* 14*4 art 15 By this re- l.tion* of Valdes profess to qualify that lsw, 
fheT * he V** 0110 *' l{ i° conf «*«* durin * »>ut still in the way of leaving it to the dial 
d»v i. k ?V * ,,d nitincfi , ,11S confession next cretion of the inquisitors to act up to it in all 
Wt» new as convicted, and consequently its severity. Instruc. de ann. 1461. art 63. 
to relaxed, or doomed to the Are. The regu- « Instruc de ann. 1661, art 50. 
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aggeration. I have read many processes which have struck and pierced 
me with horror, and I could regard the inquisitors who had recourse to 
such methods in no other light than that of cold-blooded barbarians. 
Suffice it to add, that the Council of the Supreme has often been ob- 
liged to forbid the repetition of the torture in the same process; but 
the inquisitors, by an abominable sophism, have found means to render 
this prohibition almost useless, by giving the name of suspension to that 
cessation from torture which is imperiously demanded by the imminent 
danger to which the victim is exposed of dying among their hands. 
My pen refuses to trace the picture of these horrors, for I know no- 
thing more opposed to the spirit of charity and compassion which Jesus 
Christ inculcates in the Gospel, than this conduct of the inquisitors ; 
and yet, in spite of the scandal which it has given, there is not, after the 
eighteenth century is closed, any law or decree abolishing the torture." 1 

Of the punishments inflicted by the Inquisition, of the San-benito or 
coat of infamy, and of the Auto-da-fe*, with all its dread accompaniments, 
we shall have too much occasion to speak in the sequel 

The principles of the ancient and modern Inquisition were radically 
the same, but they assumed a more malignant form under the latter 
than under the former. Under the ancient Inquisition, the bishops had 
always a certain degree of control over its proceedings ; the law of 
secresy was not so rigidly enforced in practice ; greater liberty was 
allowed to the accused on their defence ; and in some countries, as in 
Aragon, in consequence of the civil rights acquired by the people, the 
inquisitors were restrained from sequestrating the property of those 
whom they convicted of heresy/ But the leading difference between 
tin. 1 two institutions consisted in the orpinisatkm of the hitter into one 
great independent tribunal, which, extending over the whole kingdom, 
was governed by one code of laws, and yielded implicit obedience to 
one head. The inquisitor-general possessed an authority scarcely in- 
ferior to that of the king or the pope ; by joining with either of them, 
he proved an overmatch for the other ; and when supported by both, 
his power was irresistible. The ancient Inquisition was a powerful 
engine for harassing and rooting out a small body of dissidents ; the 
modern Inquisition stretched its iron arms over a whole nation, upon 
which it lay like a monstrous incubus, paralysing its exertions, crush- 
ing its energies, and extinguishing every other feeling but a sense of 
weakness and terror. 

In the course of the first year in which it was erected, the Inquisition 
of Seville, which then extended over Castile, committed two thousand 
persons alive to the flames, burnt as many in effigy, and condemned 
seventeen thousand to different penances.* According to a moderate 
computation, from the same date to 1517, the year in which Luther 
made his appearance, thirteen thousand persons were burnt alive, eight 
thousand seven hundred were burnt in effigy, and one hundred and 

1 Llorenle, L 306 — 2 Ibid. p. 1G8. a Mariana, Hist, Hisp. lib. ixiv. cap 17. 
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sixty-nine thousand seven hundred and twenty-three were condemned 
to penances ; making in all one hundred and ninety-one thousand 
four hundred and twenty-three persons condemned by the several 
tribunals of Spain in the course of thirty-six years. 1 There is reason 
for thinking that this estimate falls much below the truth. For 
from 1481 to 1520 it is computed that in Andalusia alone thirty thou- 
sand persons informed against themselves, from the dread of being 
accused by others, or in the hope of obtaining a mitigation of their 
sentence.* And down to the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the instances of absolution were so rare, that one is scarcely to be 
found in a thousand cases ; the inquisitors making it a point that, if 
possible, none should escape without bearing a mark of their censure, 
as at least suspected de led, or in the lowest degree.* 

It was to be expected that the inquisitors would exert their power in 
checking the cultivation of biblical learning. Tn i H flfi M W^J ^ j &J ^. 
%.B^]\'\v- Hi Mo were committed to the flames at Seville by the order 
of Torqueinada; and in Jn_auto-da-fi1 celebrated soon after at Sala- 
manca, s ix thousand volume shared the same fate/ timtcY the pretext 
tjiajt .they i:,uit;ujjv;l Judaism, ma^iu, and other illicit, "arts.* Deza, 
Archbishop of Seville, who niH succeeded Torque¥auTaslhquisitor- 
general, ordered the papers of Lebrixa to be seized, and passed sentence 
against him as suspected of heresy, for the corrections which he had 
made on the text of the Vulgate, and his other labours in elucidation 
of the Scriptures, "The archbishop's object," says Lebrixa, in an apo- 
logy which he drew up for himself, "was to deter me from writing. He 
wished to extinguish the knowledge of the two languages on which our 
religion depends ; and I was condemned for impiety, because, being no 
divine but a mere grammarian, I presumed to treat of theological sub- 
jects, If a person endeavour to restore the purity of the sacred text, 
and point out the mistakes which have vitiated it, unless he will retract 
his opinions, he must be loaded with infamy, excommunicated, and 
doomed to an ignominious punishment ] Is it not enough that I submit I 
my judgment to the will of Christ in the Scriptures ? must I also reject | 
as false what is as clear and evident as the light of truth itself 1 What I 
tyranny ! to hinder a man, under the most cruel pains, from saying I 
what he thinks, though he express himself with the utmost respect fori 
JOhgion ! to forbid him to write in his closet or in the solitude of a pri- 1 
! to speak to himself, or even to think ! On what subject shall we I 

iT " » U, ?J*« are ° r tb * **°ncile4 and banished in Andalusia, 

B^wT^^I h ° n raade b ^ Uopente * torn im to 1520, was * hundred thousand * 

mv ILZth^^ 1 ^ m A & impir i T hilc «*ty-^*th«WMid were bumttltoln 
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some errors into which he had fallen in an ISO, 1 
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I employ our thoughts, if we are prohibited from directing them to those 
sacred oracles which have been the delight of the pious in every age, 
and on which they have meditated by day and by night P 1 

Arbitrary as this court was in its principles, and tyrannical and cruel 
as it has proved in its proceedings, so blinded did the Spanish nation 
become as to felicitate itself on the establishment of the Inquisition. 
The cities of ancient Greece vied with one another for the honour of 
having given birth to Homer. The cities of modern Germany have 
warmly disputed the honour of having invented the art of printing. 
Even the credit of having first adopted this German invention has given 
rise to an honourable rivalry among the states of Italy ; and the mon- 
astery of St Subiac, in the Campagna di Roma, has endeavoured to 
wrest the palm from both Milan and Venice.* But the cities of Spain 
have engaged in a more than inglorious contest for the credit of having 
been the first seat of an institution which, after failing to strangle 
learning in its birth, has all along persecuted it with the most unrelent- 
ing malice. The claims of the inhabitants of Seville are engraven on a 
monument erected in their city to the memory of this event Segovia 
has contested this honour with Seville, and its historians are seriously 
divided on the question whether the Holy Office held its first sitting in 
the house of the Marquis de Moya or in that of the Majorat de Caceres.* 
It is but justice, however, to the Spaniards to state, that this per- 
verted and degrading sentiment was the effect of the Inquisition, and 
formed no original trait in the national character. The fact is now 
ascertained beyond all question, that the erection of this tribunal was 
viewed by the nation with the greatest aversion and alarm 4 Talavera, 
the excellent Archbishop of Granada, resisted its introduction with ail 
his influence. The most enlightened Spaniards of that age spoke of its 
proceedings with horror and shame. " The losses and misery which 
the evil ministers of the Inquisition have brought on my country can 
never be enough deplored," says the Chevalier de Cordova, Gonzalez de 
Ayora, in a letter to the secretary of King Ferdinand.' " 0 unhappy 
Spain, mother of so many heroes, how unjustly disgraced by such a 
horrible scourge P exclaims Peter Martyr.* D'Arbues, the first in- 

1 Anton. Nebriss. Apologia pro seipso: ract.toGaHndezdeCarabaial, historiographer 

Antonii BibL Hisp. Nova, torn. it. 188. Llor- to Ferdinand and Isabella, and to Andres 

onto, i. 345. Bernaldez, chaplain to the inquisitor-general 

• Oinguene, Hist Liter, d 'Italic, torn. iii. Deza. Tom. i. p. 185. Pulgar, a oontempo- 
p. 271. rary writer of great judgment and taste, was 

• Llorente, 1. 151. This is astonishing; not merely an enemy to the luquiaitiou, but 
but what follows is still more so. " During opposed the corporal punishment of heretics, 
my residence in London," says Lie-rente, "I and maintained that they ought to be re- 
heard some Catholics say that the Inquiai- strained only by pecuniary mulcts. Por- 
tion bad been useful in 8pain by preserving dinandi de Pulgar Epistolc, a Juliano Magon, 
the Catholic faith ; and that it would have p. 17—19. 

f**" rSlJiS'lT u in 0 fe^iu^riiffi; ■ ™« preserved in the Royal Lib- 

lar esUbluhment An Englwh CathoUc of J fc ^ f / in the 

pnest, in my hearing, made an apology for ^(U on of Xv . wters Llorent* i <U9. 

If Ibid. prof. p. xx?., and torn. ii. p. 288. edition or Ayora s Letters. Liorente, L 54* 

4 Mariana, Hist Hisp. lib. xxiv. cap. 17. « Martyris Epistohv, ep. 898. Martyr's 

Pulgar, Cronic. de loe Reyes CatoLpartii. Letters, being published out of Spain, escaped 

cap. 77. Llorente refers, as witnesses of the the hands of the txjmrgatoru. 
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quisitor of Aragon, and afterwards canonised as a martyr, was not the 
only individual who fell a sacrifice to the indignation against the In- 
quisition, shared by all classes of the community. Torquemada, the 
first inquisitor-general, was obliged to adopt the greatest precautions 
for his personal safety. In his journeys he was uniformly accompanied 
by a guard of fifty familiars on horseback, and two hundred on foot ; 
and he had always on his table the tusk of a wild animal, to which he 
trusted for discovering and neutralising poisons. 1 In Aragon, where 
the inhabitants had been accustomed to the old Inquisition for two 
centuries and a half, the introduction of it in its new form excited 
tumults in various places, and met with a resistance almost national.' 
No sooner had the inhabitants of Castile felt the yoke, than they sought 
to throw it off ; and the cortes of that kingdom joined with those of 
Aragon and Catalonia in representing the grievances which they suf- 
fered from the Inquisition, and in demanding a radical reform on its 
iniquitous and oppressive laws, 1 It is unnecessary to say that these 
attempts, which were renewed at intervals during thirty years from the 
establishment of that tribunal, proved finally abortive. 

This unfortunate issue was in no small degree owing to Cardinal 
Ximenes, who contributed more than any other individual to rivet the 
chains of political and spiritual despotism on his native country. Pos- 
sessed of talents which enabled him to foresee the dire effects which 
the Inquisition would inevitably produce, he was called to take part in 
public affairs at a time when these effects had decidedly appeared. It 
was in his power to abolish that execrable tribunal altogether as an in- 
sufferable nuisance, or at least to impose such checks upon its procedure 
as would have rendered it comparatively harmless. But he not only 
aUowed himself to be placed at its head, but employed all his influence 
and address in defeating every attempt to reform its worst and most 
glaring abuses. In 1512 the New Christians made an offer of six 
hundred thousand .Towns to Ferdinand, to assist him in carrying on the 
war in Navarre, on condition that a law was passed enjoining the 
testimonies of the witnesses, in processes before the Inquisition, to be 
made public With the view of diverting the king from acceding to 
this proposal, Ximenes seconded his remonstrances against it by placing 
a large sum of money at the royal disposal And in 1516, when a 
similar offer was made to the ministers of Charles V., and when the 
universities and learned men of Spain and Flanders had given their 
opinion that the communication of the names and depositions of the 
witnesses was conformable both to divine and human laws, the car- 
dinal again interposed, and by messengers and letters urged the rejection 
of the measure, upon the wretched plea that a certain nameless witness 
had been assassinated, and that the person of the king was put in 



» Llorente, chap. tL art 8 ; chap. viiL » Ibid, chap, x. art. 8; chap. xL art. 1, 2, 
* Ibid. chap, vi.art.0. 3. i Martyri.Epi rt .c|,S42 f 370. Quintauill* 
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danger by the admission of converted Jews into the palace. 1 He ex- 
erted himself with equal zeal in resisting the applications which the 
New Christians made to the court of Rome for the same object 1 Dur- 
ing the eleven years that he was at the head of this tribunal, fifty-one 
thousand one hundred and sixty-seven persons were condemned, of 
whom two thousand five hundred and thirty-six were burnt alive.* Not 
satisfied with perpetuating the Inquisition in his native country, he 
extended the precious boon to two quarters of the globe, by establishing 
one tribunal at Oran in Africa, and another at Cuba in America. With 
the exception of the check which, at the commencement of his ministry, 
he put on the mad proceedings of the inquisitor Luzero, who, by listen- 
ing to false accusations, had harassed the good Archbishop of Granada, 
the Marquis of Pliego, and many of the most respectable persons of the 
kingdom, 4 the reforms which the cardinal made on the Inquisition are 
confined to the substitution of a St Andrew's cross in place of the 
ordinary one on the san-benito, and the allotment of separate churches 
for the New Christians. 1 If mankind were to be treated as their foolish 
admiration of talents merits, they would be left to groan under the rod 
of oppression. Ximenes has obtained the title of a great man, from 
foreigners as well as natives of Spain. 6 But in spite of the eulogiums 
passed upon him, I cannot help being of opinion, with a modern writer, 7 
that Ximenes bore a striking resemblance to Philip IL, with this dif- 
ference, that the cardinal was possessed of higher talents, and that his 
proceedings were characterised by a certain openness and impartiality, 
the result of the unlimited confidence which he placed in his own 
powers. His character was essentially that of a monk, in which the 
severity of his order was combined with the impetuosity of blood which 
belongs to the natives of the south. 

The cardinal would be still more inexcusable if he were the author of 
an unpublished work which has been ascribed to him. It is a fictitious 
composition, after the manner of the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, and 
treats of the best mode of governing a kingdom In one part of it, the 
abuses of the Holy Office are discussed freely and at large in the pre- 
sence of Prudenciano, monarch of the kingdom of Truth, who, after 
hearing the inquisitors, decides, with the advice of his counsellors, that 
all persons accused of heresy shall be put in possession of the names 
and depositions of the witnesses ; that they shall have the same liberty 

1 Quintanilla, p. 173. Llorente, I. 365-367 ■ one of the beet lingdngt, m says Quintanilla, 

* Ibid, uttupra. "that had yet been seen:" "to mejor cha- 

* Llorente, iv. 255. vuuqv.i*a que u aria vi$to." 
« Martvris Epist ep. 333, 334, 342, 870, 393. » Llorente, i. 359-361. 

QuinUnula, p. 168, 169. Llorente, L 845— « As an instance of the illusion which a 
85a See also the letter of the archbishop to great name throws over the mind of an im- 
the Catholic king, published in Llorente's partial writer, it may be noticed that Llor- 
Appendix, no. IX. Martyr speaks of Luzero ente begins his account of the number of 
as condemned ; but Quintanilla says he was victims who suffered during the time that 
pronounced innocent, and it is certain he Ximenes was inquisitor-general, with these 
continued to enjoy his bishopric After words: " Ximenes permitted the coudeiu un- 
settling that affair, Ximenes held an auto-da- tion," *c. Tom. L p. 360. 
ft, in which fifty Jews were burnt alive; » Sismondi. 
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of holding intercourse with their advocates, procurators, and friends, 
which is granted to other prisoners ; that they shall not be excluded 
from the benefit of divine service during their confinement ; that New 
Christians, and the descendants of heretics, shall be admissible to all 
offices, and exempted from every stigma ; that, to prevent ignorant con- 
victions, the tribunals of the Inquisition shall be provided with judges 
well instructed in questions of faith ; that the confiscation of the goods 
of those condemned for heresy shall be limited to the property which 
they actually possess at the time, and shall not extend to the portions 
which they had previously given to their married children, nor inter- 
fere with the fulfilment of any lawful engagement which they had con- 
tracted ; and, in general, that processes before the Inquisition shall be 
conducted on the maxims which regulate other courts of criminal judi- 
cature. 1 This treatise, drawn up during the minority of Charles V., 
was intended for the instruction of that young prince, and proves that 
Spain possessed at that time persons of superior iUumination ; but we 
may safely acquit Cardinal Ximenes from the suspicion of being the 
author of a work containing principles of liberal policy and enlightened 
justice, which there is no reason to think that ghostly statesman ever 
entertained at any period of his life. 

The history of the Inquisition, during the first thirty years after its 
erection, discloses a series of intrigue, in which it is hard to say whether 
the Court of Rome, the Court of Spain, or the Holy Office, acted the 
most deceitful and unprincipled part. While they combined to oppress 
and impoverish the people of Spain, each of them sought to overreach 
the other and to promote its own selfish designs. The court of Rome 
readily gave its sanction to the establishment of the Inquisition ; and 
Sixtus IV., in a letter to Queen Isabella, signified that " he had felt the 
most lively desire to see it introduced into the kingdom of Castile."* 
Notwithstanding this, the papal court both secretly and openly en- 
Knftged the New Christians to appeal to Rome, reversed the sentences 
which the Inquisition had pronounced against them in Spain, and ad- 
mitted them to reconciliation in secret. But after it had extorted large 
sums of money for these favours, no sooner did the Spanish monarch, at 
the instigation of the inquisitors, reclaim against these proceedings, 
than it revoked its decisions, suspended the execution of its bulls, and 
left the victims of its avarice and duplicity to the vengeance of their 
incensed persecutors. 1 It was evidently on the same avaricious princi- 
ple that Leo X., in the year 1517, authorised the inquisitors at Rome to 
judge in complaints of heresy against natives of Spain. On that occa- 
sion, Geronimo Vich, the Spanish ambassador, received orders from his 
court to remonstrate against this decree, as inflicting a stigma on a 

*The work is entitled Dtl rtpimento de his work, No. X., and is a most interesting 
Prxncipes, aud is preserved in MS. iu the document Llorente produces no evidenco 
horary of St Isidore at Madrid. That part to support his opinion that it was the pro- 
of it wbich relates to the Inquisition has been duct ion of Ximenes. 
published by Llorente, in the Appendix to * Llorente, i. 161 » Ibid. p. 339-356. 
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nation which had testified such seal for the Catholic faith, and to re- 
quest that the remedy against heresy should be applied equally to those 
of other countries. To this representation Leo gravely replied, that so 
far from wishing to inflict a disgrace, he had intended to confer an 
honour on the Spanish nation ; that he had dealt with them as a rich 
man does with his jewels, which he guards with greater care than the 
rest of his property ; and thought that, as the Spaniards entertained so 
Irigh an esteem for the Inquisition at home, they would not be offended 
with it abroad. 1 

The conduct of the Inquisition presented the same glaring contradic- 
tion of the avowed principles on which it was founded. Amidst all 
their professions of zeal for the purity of the faith, the inquisitors car- 
ried on the scandalous traffic of commuting canonical censure for pecu- 
niary mulcts. To retain Christians within the sacred enclosure of the 
Catholic church, and in dutiful subjection to its supreme head, was the 
grand object of the institution of the Holy Office ; and the exercise of 
its powers was delegated to the monks, who were the most devoted 
supporters of the Roman pontiff, and held that his decrees in matters 
of faith, when pronounced ex cathedra, were infallible. Yet when the 
decrees of the Holy See were opposite to their own determinations, or 
interfered with their particular interests, they made no scruple of re- 
sisting them, and engaging the government of the country in their 
quarrel* 

It was not to be expected that the conduct of the Court of Spain 
would be less selfish. All are agreed that Ferdinand, in supporting tho 
Inquisition, regarded it, not as a means of preserving the purity of 
religion, but as an instrument of tyranny and extortion, Nor was his 
grandson, Charles V,, actuated by higher motives. On assuming the 
reins of government in Spain, he swore to observe certain equivocal 
regulations for correcting the abuses of the Inquisition ; but he declared 
at the same time in private, that this promise had been extorted from 
him by the importunity of the representatives of certain cities. De- 
spairing of any relief from this quarter, the Cortes of Aragon sent 
deputies to Rome, and, by the distribution of a sum of money among 
the cardinals, obtained three briers reforming the Inquisition, and plac- 
ing its procedure on the footing of common law. Charles, who wished 
to employ that formidable tribunal as an engine for suppressing the 
tumults which his arbitrary measures had excited in various parts of 
the kingdom, applied to Leo X. for a bull annulling the obnoxious 
briefs. The negotiation which ensued, and was protracted during three 
years, is equally disgraceful to both parties. His holiness told Senor 
de Belmonte, the Spanish ambassador, that he had been informed by 
credible persons, that the Inquisition was the cause of terrible mischief 

1 The despatch of the Spanish court on this occasion, and the reply made to the am- 
bawwdor, are given by Aigeueola, in his Annates de Aragon, p. 373—376- 
If Uoreutfl, i- 240, 247, 392,* 85 ; ,iL 81. 
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in Spain ; to which the ambassador bluntly replied, that the persons 
who gave this information were believed, because they were liberal of 
their money. At the same time he advised his master to have recourse 
to that system of bribery of which he complained, u Cardinal Santi- 
quatro," writes he, " can be of great service in this affair, because he 
draws as much money as possible to his master and himselfl It is only 
on this condition that he is authorised by the pope to act, and he exe- 
cutes his task with great adroitness. The Cardinal of Ancona is a 
learned man, and an enemy to the former. He is minister of justice, 
and can be useful, as he is well disposed, to serve your majesty ; but he 
is reckoned as great a thief as his colleague " In another missive he 
says : "Always I am assured that, in what relates to the Inquisition, 
money is a means of gaining over these cardinals." And after solicit- 
ing instructions from his court, he adds : "All this is necessary, and 
something besides ; for money does much here. The pope expects 
(from Aragon and Catalonia) forty-six or forty-seven thousand ducats." 
The cardinals were too "wise in their generation" to be deceived by 
the flattering representations which the ambassador made of his mas- 
ter's disinterestedness, and laughed at the idea of sovereigns supporting 
the Inquisition " from pure zeal for religion." In vain did Charles him- 
self endeavour to quicken the tardy steps of Leo, by writing that "the 
world surmised that his holiness and he understood one another, and 
wished to squeeze as much money as possible from the bull in question." 
The crafty pontiff, assuming the tone of justice, threatened, by a decree 
of the sacred Rot a, to annul all the sentences of confiscation pronounced 
against those Spaniards who had made a voluntary confession of heresy ; 
"and I am told," says the ambassador, " that if this measure pass, as 
fa expected, your majesty will be obliged to restore more than a million 
of ducats acquired in that way" 1 A few persons, through perversion 
of judgment, have burnt men alive for the love of God, but, in the 
greater number of instances, I apprehend it will be found that this 
has been done for the love of money, 

Leo X having died during this dispute, was succeeded by Adrian, the 
preceptor of Charles V., who continued to hold the situation of inqui- 
sitor-general of Spain, along with that of supreme pontiff, for nearly 
two years. This union of offices, in the person of the spiritual adviser 
of the young monarch, led to measures which extinguished every hope 
of procuring a reform of the Holy Office. Despairing of relief, the 
nation submitted to the yoke ■ habit reconciled them to it ; and, mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, they soon came to congratulate themselves on 
an institution which they had regarded as an engine of the most intole- 
rable and degrading servitude. 

Other causes contributed, along with the Inquisition, to rivet the 
chains of religious bondage on the minds of the Spaniards, and to ren- 
te the prospect of ecclesiastical reform among them next to hopeless, 

1 Llorcnte, chap, xi art t. 
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One of these causes was the suppression of their civil liberties. For- 
merly the victims of persecution had often found shelter within the 
independent domains of the nobles, or the privileged walls of great 
cities. Cardinal Ximenes, by flattering the commons without adding 
to their real consequence, had succeeded in breaking the power of the 
nobility, Charles pursued the line of policy which his minister had 
begun, by invading the rights of the people. Irritated by the assist- 
ance which the latter had given to the attack on their immunities, the 
nobles either stood aloof from the contest which ensued, or sided with the 
crown The consequence was that the commons, after an enthusiastic 
resistance, were subdued; the cortes and the chartered towns were 
stripped of their privileges ; and the authority of the sovereign became 
absolute and despotical throughout the united kingdom. 

The great accession of wealth and reputation which Spain had 
acquired by the discovery of the New World, proved no less fatal to her 
religious than to her political liberty. Columbus appears to have been 
at first actuated solely by an enthusiastic passion for nautical discovery ; 
but during the discouragements with which his ardent and unconquer- 
able spirit had to contend, another feeling arose of a no less powerful 
kind, which was cherished, if not infused, by the monks of La Rabida, 
among whom he resided for some time, and who zealously assisted him 
in his applications to the court of Castile, and in his exertions to fit out 
the fleet with which he entered on his daring enterprise. His imagina- 
tion was now fired with the idea of not only adding to the boundaries 
of the known world, but also of enlarging the pale of the Catholic 
Church, by converting to the Christian faith the inhabitants of those 
rich and populous countries with which he hoped to open a communi- 
cation, by stretching across the waters of the western ocean. Similar 
views, but associated with baser feelings, were adopted by the succes- 
sors of Columbus, As the See of Home, in virtue of the universal 
authority which it arrogated, had granted to Spain all the countries 
which she might discover beyond the Atlantic, the conquerors of Ame- 
rica looked upon themselves as the servants of the church as much as of 
the sovereigns from whom they immediately received their commission. 
Their cupidity was inflamed by fanaticism ; and the consideration that 
every battle which they won was subservient to the spread of the Catholic 
faith, atoned for, and sanctified in their eyes the nnSu-ard-of cruelties 
which they inflicted on the intimidated and unoffending natives of the 
New World. Sanctioned as they were by the government and clergy, 
these views were easily diffused through the natioa Astonished at the 
intelligence which they received from their countrymen who had visited 
the newly discovered regions, elated by the splendid success which had 
crowned their undertakings, and flushed with the hopes of the inexhaust- 
ible riches which would continue to flow in upon them, the Spaniards were 
thrown into a feverish intoxication, which, meeting with other causes, 
produced an important change on their sentiments and character. 
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New feelings sprung up in their breasts ; and late transactions were 
seen by them in a light different from that in which they had formerly 
viewed them. Reflecting that they had expelled the Jews, the heredi- 
tary and inveterate enemies of Christianity, from their coasts, over- 
turned the Mahometan empire which had been established for ages in 
> the Peninsula, and planted the standard of the cross among Pagans on 
a new continent of incalculable extent, they began to consider them- 
selves as the favourites of Heaven, destined to propagate and defend the 
true faith, and bound, by national honour as well as duty, to preserve 
their sacred soil from being polluted by the slightest taint of heretical 
pravity. 

To these causes must be added the vast increase of strength which 
the Spanish monarchy received by the succession of its youthful 
sovereign to his paternal dominions in the Low Countries, Austria, 
Bohemia, and Hungary, and by his elevation to the imperial throne 
of Germany under the name of Charles V. The chief obstacle which 
this presented to the spread of the reformed opinions in Spain, did not 
lie in the ease with which it enabled him to crush the least symptom of 
revolt from the established faitL Independently of all personal con- 
victions, Charles, in seeking to realise his towering projects of universal 
empire, must have seen it his interest to cultivate the friendship of the 
court of Rome" ; and although he was involved in contests with par- 
ticular pontiffs, and held one of them for some time a prisoner in his 
own castle, yet he uniformly testified the warmest regard for the Catho- 
' Bo feith, and the honour of the popedom. In the forcible measures to 
f $hich he had recourse for suppressing the Reformation in Germany, he 
relied chiefly on the troops which he drew from Spain, whose detes- 
tation of heresy was heightened by the hostilities which they waged 
against its professors. To their countrymen at home, who already re- 
garded them as the champions of the faith, they transmitted the most 
hateful representation of the Protestants, whom they described as at 
once the pest of the church and the great obstacle to the execution of 
the splendid schemes of their beloved monarch. Thus the glory of the 
Spanish arms became associated with the extirpation of heresy. And 
when the Protestant cause ultimately triumphed over the poliry and 
power of the Emperor, the mortification felt by the Spaniards settled 
into a deadly antipathy to every tiling which proceeded from Germany, 
and a j,-al<ins dread lest the heresy with which it was infected should 
s ecretly find its way hit o th e ir own coun ( ry , 
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INTBODTJCTION OP THE REFORMED DOCTRINE INTO SPAIN, 

I 

The boldness with which Luther attacked, first the abuses and after- 
wards the authority of the Roman See, soon attracted general attention 
throughout Christendom, Nor could his opinions remain long unknown 
in Spain, especially after the intercourse between that country and Ger- 
many became frequent, in consequence of the advancement of the 
Spanish monarch to the Imperial throne, 

Sp earl? as the beginning of the year 1519, John Froben, a celebrated 
printer at Basic, sent to Spain a quantity of a collection of tracts by 
Luther, which he had lately reprinted. 1 These were in Latin, and con- 
sequently were confined to the learned. But, in the, course of thft fej- 
lowing year, the reformer's Commentary on the Galatians, a work which 
exhibited his doctrinal sentiments on the most important points, was 
translated in to Spanish.* TJiifi was Mowed by translations into the 
same language of his Treatise on Christian Liberty, and his reply to 
Erasmus on free-will* These "books appear to have been translated and 
liriutcd at Antwerp, a place of great trade within the paternal domi- 
nions of Charles V., from which the Spanish merchants, who were at 
the expense of the publication, could most easily get copies conveyed 
to their native country.* A. {jjjL d*A**jUt#' 

5 Alfonso Vald e a, a young man of talents who, as secretary toJCharles 
V,, accompanied him to his coronation in 1520, sent to Spain, at the re- 
quest of Peter Martyr, a particular account of the religious dispute in 
Germany, from the first declaration of Luther against indulgences to his 
burning of the pontifical decrees at 'Wittenberg. In another letter, 
written during the following year, he continued his account to the close 
°f . %j i iBiflj ifjfc iTfall"* **ia narrative is in general correct £ and al- 
though he expresses great horror at the boldness with which the 

1 Thlals stated in a letter from Froben to « Boauscbre, HUt of the Reform, to]. L 

Luther, dated 14th Fob. 1519, (Luther's p> 262. 

Saintliehc Bchriften, edit. Watch , torn. rv. * Gerdesti HUt. Reform, torn, ILL 163, 

Pp. 163 U 1^32) ; and to a letter from Wolfr. note 

TabridufiCapitototheaame t dfttedl2cal«id. * PallHrieini, Iator. CcmcSl. Trent p + S3. 

MartiL, 151ft. Fabricn Cetiti folium Luthera- The cardinal aajs that the persona who pro- 
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appears that ho had also seut copies of the Moorish blood : for who would suspect the 
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reformer attacked the papal authority, he acknowledges the necessity of 
reform, and ascribes the continuance of the evil to the aversion of the 
pope to a general council, and "hia preferring his private interest to 
the public good." " While he tenaciously adheres to his rights," says 
he, " and, shutting his ears, under the influence of a pious feeling per- 
haps, wishes to have Luther devoted to the flames, the whole Christian 
commonwealth is going to ruin, if God interpose not" 1 Martyr, who 
seems to have felt in the same way with his correspondent, imparted 
these letters to his friends ; but it may be mentioned as a proof of the 
state of feeling in Spain, that he declined giving them any account of 
Luther's opinions, referring them for this to the writings of his oppo- 
nents, " which they conld easily procure if they wished them, and in 
which they would find the antidote along with the poison." 3 

{ Another Spaniard of greater authority, who was in Germany at the 
same time, felt somewhat differently from Valdes, Francisco de 
ingelis, provincial of the religious order called Angeli in Spain, had 
been present at the coronation of the Emperor, by whom he was des- 
patched, after the. Diet of Worms, to assist in quelling the revolt which 
had broken out in Oaatik On his way home he stopped at Basle, 
where he had a long conversation with Conrad Pellican on the opinions 
of Luther, with whom he professed to agree upon most points.' 

a Who would have thought of the Spanish ambassador at Rome writing 
home in favour of Luther ? We have already adverted to the difficulty 
which Charles found in procuring the recall of certain briefs which the 
pope had issued for the reform of the Inquisition. It occurred to Don 
Juan de Manuel, as a stroke of policy, that his master should give 
countenance to another species of reform which his holiness dreaded. 
Accordingly, in a letter dated 10th May 1520, he advises his majesty 
"to undertake a journey to Germany, and to appear to show a little 
favour to a certain friar, Martin Luther, at the Court of Saxony, who 
gives great uneasiness to the sovereign pontiff, by certain things which 
he preaches and publishes against the papal authority. This monk " 
adds the ambassador, " is said to be very learned, and creates great 
embarrassment to the pope" Nor was this a mere passing thought ■ for 
he recurs to the subject in a subsequent letter. "As to the affair of 
Liege, the pope appears much more discontented, because it has been 
told him that the bishop favours friar Martin Luther, who condemns the 
gmtifical power in Germany. He is also displeased with Erasmus in 
Holland, and for the same reason. I say, they complain here of the 
Bishop of Liege in the affair of Luther, who gives them more distress 
than they could wish."* 

* On the 20th of March 1321, Leo X issued two briefs, one addressed 
tothe Constable and the other to the Admiral of Castile, who governed the 

«b V ?H? a ^T*™ ***** from Bms * «> at tll ° tlm *- rowrt, Luthert Lebeu U, 
««s t pnd. caLScpt 1520; and his second 100 

TOrm Woraw, s id. Mail 1521. Martyrw a'MartvriaEpisL p t 412. 

S£k £t% JS?™ t ™T? to ' Vitm^ellicasi; Melch. Adaaii Vit* Germ. 

uuofc that the first of these letters was print- TbooL p. 2S8. i Lloteute t 398 
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kingdom in the absence of Charles V,, requiring them to adopt measures 
for preventing the introduction of the books of Luther and his defenders 
into Spain. In the course of the following month, Cardinal Adrian 
charged the inquisitors to seize all books of this description ; and this 
charge was reiterated by him in the year 1523, after he had ascended 
the papal throne, on which occasion he required the Corregidor of 
Guipuscoa to furnish the officers of the Inquisition with every assistance 
which they might require in the execution of this duty. 1 

T These were Dot measures of mere precaution, or intended only for the 
purpose of display ; for the works of Luther were read and approved of 
in Spain. The report of this fact drew from Erasmus the sarcasm which 
gave great offence to the Duke of Alva, * that the Spaniards favoured 
Luther, in order that they might be thought Christians."* So eager 
were the inquisitors in their search after the disciples of the new doc- 
trine, that they fixed their suspicions on the venerable Juan de Avila> 
commonly called the Apostle of Andalusia, In his preaching, which 
was recommended by the exemplary piety and charity of his life, he 
adhered to the simplicity of Scripture, rejecting the abstruse and foolish 
questions of the schools. Irritated by his reproofs, and envious of his 
fame, the monks, in 1525, denounced to the Inquisition some proposi- 
tions advanced by him as Lutheran, or savouring of Lutheranism and 
the doctrine of the IUuminati He was thrown into prison, and would 
have been condemned had not Manrique, one of the mildest of the inqui- 
sitors-general, who felt a high respect for his character, extended to him 
the shield of his powerful protection, which did not however prevent his 
works from being afterwards put into the list of prohibited books. 4 

% The Spanish monks were diverted for a time from searching after the 
writings of Luther, by their anxiety to suppress those of Erasmus, from 
which they dreaded more immediate danger. This learned man, to 
whom the name of the forerunner of Luther has not unjustly been given, 
had many friends in Spain who were so confident in their strength as 
to write him that they expected to be victorious in the contest. They 
were mistaken ; for his adversaries outnumbered them in an ecclesiasti- 
cal junta held at Madrid in the year 1527 ; and in consequence of this 
his Colloquies, his Praise of Polly, and his Paraphrase of the New Tes- 
tament, were censured, and prohibited to be explained in schools, or to 
be sold or read* "How I am to be pitied!" exclaims he; **the 
Lutherans attack me as a convicted papist, and the Catholics run me 
down as a friend of Luther." 



i Lloronte, Ul9 t 457. 
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The patrons of iterance resolved to pursue their victory, and prose- 
cutions for heresy were immediately commenced against some of the 
most learned men in the kingdum. Pedro de Lerma, Professor of 
Divinity and Chancellor of the University of Alcala, was denounced to 
the Inquisition of Toledo, as suspected of the Lutheran opinions, and 
led to Paris. His nephew and successor, Luis de Cadena, soon fell 
under the same suspicion, and followed his example, 1 Juan de Vergara, 
one of the editors of the Polyglot, and his brother Bernard™ Tobar, were 
less fortunate ; for, being seized by the orders of the inquisitors of 
Toledo, they were not permitted to leave the dungeons of the holy 
office until they had abjured the heresy of Luther as persons slightly 
suspected, received absolution ad cautelam, and submitted to certain 
penances. 2 

Two events which happened at this time had considerable influence in 
turning the attention of the Spaniards to the cause of Luther, and giving 
them a more favourable impression of his opinions. The first was the dis- 
pute between Charles V, and Pope Clement VII., which led,. in 1527, to 
the sack of Rome and imprisonment of the pontuX Though Charles on 
that occasion ordered the public rejoicings for the birth of his son Philip 
to be suspended as a mark of his sorrow for so untoward an occurrence, 
yet it Viis regarded as a triumph by the nation, ami gave occasion to 
satirical ballads against the pope and see of Rome. 3 The other event was 
the presentation of the Protestant Confession of Faith to the imperial 
Diet of Augsburg in 1530, at which Charles was present, attended by a 
great body of Spanish nobles and clergy.* This had no inconsiderable 
effect in dissipating the false idea of the opinions of Luther, which had 
hitherto been industriously propagated At the Diet of Worms in 1521 
the Spanish attendants of the Emperor, instead of admiring the heroism 
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displayed by Luther, treated him with insult as he retired from the 
court-room to bis lodgings. 1 But there was a marked difference in 
their behaviour on the present occasion. Persona of note, including the 
Emperor's confessor, who was a native of Spain, acknowledged that 
they bad hitherto been deceived.* When Charles asked the advice of 
the Spanish nobility who were present, they replied, after perusing the 
Confession in a French translation, that if his Majesty found it contrary 
to the articles of faith, he ought to suppress the Lutherans ; but if it 
merely required the abolition of certain ceremonies and such like things, 
he ought not to have recourse to violent measures against them ; and they 
gave it as their advice that the litigated points should be submitted to 
some pious persons who were addicted to neither party,* Alfonso Valdes, 
the Emperor's secretary, of whom we have already spoken, 4 had several 
friendly and confidential interviews with Melanchthon at this important 
crisis. He read the Augsburg Confession before it was presented to the 
Diet ; and the only objection which he appears to have made to it was, 
that its language was rather too severe for its opponents, 1 In one of the 
conversations between these two learned men, held in tbe presence of 
Cornelius Scepper, an agent of the King of Denmark, Melanchthon 
lamented the strong prejudices which the natives of Spain entertained 
against the reformers, and said that he had frequently endeavoured, both 
by word of mouth and by letters, to convince them of the misconcep- 
tions under which they laboured, but with very little success, Valdes 
acknowledged that it was a common opinion among his countrymen that 
Luther and his followers believed neither in God nor the Trinity, in 
Christ nor the Virgin ■ and that in Spain it was thought as meritorious 
an action to strangle a Lutheran as to shoot a Turk,' He added that 
his influence had been exerted to relieve the mind of the Emperor from 
such false impressions j and that at a late interview he had received 
it in charge to say that his Majesty wished Melanchthon to draw up a 
clear summary of the opinions of the Lutherans, contrasted, article by 
article, with those of their opponents. The reformer readily complied 
with this request, and the result of his labours was communicated by 
Valdes to Campegio the papal legate. 7 
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These proceedings did not escape the vigilant eye of the Inquisition, 
When Valdes returned soon after to his native country, he was accused 
before the Holy Office, and condemned as a suspected Lutheran ; a 
censure which he incurred by his exertions to promote polite letters in 
his native country, as well as by the familiarity which he had cultivated 
with the reformers of Germany* 1 Alfonso de Virves met with the same 
treatment as his friend Valdes, and for the same reasons. This learned 
Benedictine was chaplain to Charles V., who had taken him along with 
him in his late visits to Germany, and was bo fond of him that, on his 
return to Spain, he would hear no other preacher. Virves had favoured, 
though with much reserve, the writings of Erasmus, and was known 
to have conversed with some of the principal reformers. 1 On these 
grounds hia conduct was watched, and he soon found himself in the 
hands of the inquisitors at Seville* In vain did he appeal to a work 
against Melanchthon which he had prepared for the press ; and, what 
is more singular, in vain did the Emperor interpose to stop the process, 
banish the inquisitor-general from Seville, and signify hia displeasure 
against the other members of the Council of the Supreme* Virves was 
kept in the secret prisons for four years, during which, to use his own 
words, "he was occupied, without breathing or respite, with charges, 
replies, rejoinders, depositions, defences, arguments, acts, words (the very 
utterance of which made him shudder), errors, heresies, schisms, blas- 
phemies, anathemas." At last, in 1537, a definitive sentence was pro- 
nounced, condemning him, as suspected of holding the errors of Luther, 
to make a formal abjuration, to be absolved ad cauUlam, to be confined 
m a monastery for two years, and to be prohibited from preaching for 
other two years. He was accordingly obliged to abjure, on the day of 
his auto-da-fe* in the metropolitan church of Seville, all the heresies of 
Luther in general, and those in particular which he was suspected of 
entertaining. The Emperor procured a brief from the pope, absolving 
his favourite preacher from the remaining pains of censure ; but when he 
afterwards presented him to the bishopric of the Canaries, it was with 
the utmost reluctance that his holiness granted the bull of confirmation 
to a man who had incurred the suspicion of heresy in the eyes of the 
Inquisition.* " Many have adopted the maxim," says Virves, speaking 
of the proper manner of converting heretics, " that it is lawful to abuse a 
heretic by word and writing, when they have it not in their power to kill 
or torture him. If they get a poor man, whom they can persecute with 
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impunity, into their handn> they subject him to a disgraceful sentence ; 
so that, though he prove himself innocent and obtain an acquittal, he is 
stigmatised for life as a criminal. If, on the other hand, the unhappy 
person has fallen into error through inadvertence, or the conversation of 
those with whom he associated, his judges do not labour to undeceive 
him by explaining the doctrine of Scripture, soft persuasion, and pa- 
ternal advice, but, in spite of the character of fathers to which they 
lay claim, have recourse to the prison, the torture, chains, and the axe. 
And what is the effect of these horrible means? All these torments 
inflicted on the body can produce no change whatever on the disposi- 
tions of the mind, which can be brought back to the truth only by 
the word of God, which is quick, powerful, and sharper than a two- 
edged sword." 1 

These reflections are so excellent in themselves, and so refreshing as 
coming from the pen of a Spanish Catholic of the sixteenth century, 
that, in reading them, we feel disposed to rejoice, instead of grieving at 
that imprisonment which, if it did not suggest them, must have served 
to deepen their impression on his mind. No thanks, however, to the 
persecutors. Some writers have expressed their surprise that the pro- 
ceedings against Virves and others did not open the eyes of Charles V, 
to the iniquity of the Inquisition ; and they think he continued to be 
its protector from horror at LutheranisnL J But Charles was instructed 
in the nature of that court, and had given it his decided support, before 
the name of Luther became formidable, A despotical monarch may be 
rii*pV:i* il i..x the proocdim; of a tribunal of terror vht-n it happens to 
touch, one of his favourites, and may choose to check its encroachments 
on bis own authority, without feeling the slightest wish to weaken its 
power as an engine for enslaving and oppressing his subjects. 

In the mean time every method was taken to prevent the spread of 
Lutheran books and opinions. The Council of the Supreme, in 1530, 
addressed a circular letter to the inquisitors dispersed over the kingdom, 
informing them that the writings of Luther had made their way into 
the country under fictitious names, and that his errors were introduced 
in the form of notes appended to the works of Catholic authors ; and 
therefore requiring them to add to the annual edict of denunciation a 
clause relating to such books, and to examine all public libraries with 
the view of discovering them. This led to the domiciliary visits which 
the familiars of the Inquisition were accustomed, at a subsequent period, 
to pay to private houses. During the Mowing year the inquisitors 
were authorised to strike with the sentence of excommunication all who 
hindered them in the discharge of their duty, and all who read or kept 
such books, or who did not denounce those whom they knew to be guilty 
of that offence. The same penalty was extended to the parish priests who 
did not publish the edict in every city, town, and village ; and all pre- 
lates of the regular orders, confessors, and preachers, were laid under 
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an obligation to urge their hearers and penitents, under the pain of incur- 
ring mortal sin, to inform against themselves and others- The edict 
enumerated the different articles of the Lutheran heresy, down to the 
slightest deviation from the ceremonies of the church, and required the 
informers to declare " if they knew or had heard it said, that any per- 
son had taught, maintained, or entertained in his thoughts, any of these 
opinions," 1 

Hitherto we have not met with a single Spaniard who avowed the 
reformed tenets, or who was convicted on good grounds of holding them. 
We have every reason, however, to think that there were persons of this 
description in Spain, though their names have not come down to us. 
If this had not been the case, the inquisitors would have been guilty of 
the grossest indiscretion, in exposing the ears of the people to the risk of 
infection by publishing, with such particularity, the opinions of the Ger- 
man heretic in every parish church of the kingdom. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that, in their eagerness to discover what did not exist, 
and to aggravate the slightest deviation from the received faith into a 
dangerous error, they were sometimes instrumental in propagating what 
they sought to extirpate. A simple countryman was brought before the 
inquisitors of Seville, accused of having said among his friends that he 
did not think there was any purgatory but the blood of Christ He 
confessed that he had thought so, but understanding that it was offen- 
nre to the holy fathers, declared himself ready to retract the sentiment. 
This was by no means satisfactory to the inquisitors, who told him, 
that by adopting that one error he had involved himself in a multitude ; 
for, if there was no purgatory, then the pope, who had decreed the con- 
trary, was not infallible, then general councils had erred, then justifica- 
tion was by faith ; and so on. In vain did the poor man protest that 
such ideas had never once entered into his mind ; he was remanded to 
prison until he should be prepared to retract them. The consequence 
was, that he was led seriously to think on these topics, and came out of 
the Inquisition a confirmed Lutheran, 1 

The study of polite letters had been communicated from Spain to 
Portugal, 1 and the knowledge of the reformed opinions proceeded in the 
same course. As early as 1521, Emanuel, the Portuguese monarch, 
addressed a letter to the Elector of Saxony, urging him to punish Luther, 
and extirpate his pernicious tenets, before they should spread farther in 
Germany and penetrate into other Christian countries,* In 1534, Pope 
Clement VII. being informed that the reformed opinions were daily 
making progress in Portugal, appointed Diego de Silva as inquisitor of 

3 Regnal dtiu Gonsalvms Montanna, Inqui- first rwtowrs of polite letters in Portugal. 
fctiotJiB Hieptoww Arte Detect*; p. 3L-S3- He waa the father of two learned female*, 
H^delbcrgffi iflOT, 8to. Luisa and Angela, the former or whom was 

, '^^^accouiitofthfrtdaeofleara- skilled in Hebrew. Syriac, and Arabic, aa 
uiff m Portugal dunnfif tbe llrat part of the well aa in Latin and Greek, OoloraeaU Italia 
•BtonUi eeutury is given by Dr Irving fu et Hispania Oriontalia, pp P 236, 237, Antonii 
Jus Memoiw of Buchanan, p. Diego BibL Hum. Nov, torn. ii. pp. 71 , 72. 

Mgea u eaid by Vastus, in his Chronicle of * Fabneii CentlTol. Luth. torn, i p. S5-88. 
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that kingdom, and in the following year we find the king represent- 
ing to the court of Rome that a number of the converted Jews bad be- 
come Protestants/ 

It has been conjectured that the first converts to the reformed doc- 
trine in Spain belonged to the religious fraternity of Franciscans, be- 
cause the pope, in 1526, granted power to the general and provincials 
of that order to absolve such of their brethren as had imbibed the new 
opinions, and were willing to abjure them. 3 But this is rather to be 
viewed in the light of a privilege, craved by the Franciscans to exempt 
them from the jurisdiction of the inquisitors, who were at first chosen 
from the rival order of Dominicans. Few of those who afterwards be- 
came Protestants belonged to the brotherhood of St Franck 
I Juan Valdcs, with whom we have met elsewhere/ was the first per- 
>,.':, < t> miv as 1 ran discover, who unbraced and was active in spreading 
PuSLrefcxm.cd opinions in Spain. He was of a good family, and had re- 
ceived a liberal eJucafforl If we may judge from those with whom he 
was on terms of intimacy, he had studied at the university of Alcala. 
Having attached himself to the court, he quitted Spain about the year 
1535 in the company of Charles V., who sent him to Naples to act as 
secretary to the Viceroy,* The common opinion has been that he be- 
came a convert to the Lutheran creed in Germany ; but the fact is that 
his mind was imbued with its leading tenets before he left his native 
country. This appears from a treatise drawn up by him under the 
title of Advice on the Interpreters of Sacred Scripture, which was cir- 
culated privately among his acquaintance. It was originally sent in 
the form of a letter to his friend Bartolome' Carranzaj who afterwards 
became Archbishop of Toledo, but had early incurred the suspicions of 
the Holy Office by the freedom of his opinions,* This tract was found 
among the papers of the primate when he was subsequently seized by 
the order of the Inquisition, and formed one of the gravest articles of 
charge against that distinguished and long-persecuted prelate. / The 
Advice contained the following propositions, among others : First, that 
in order to understand the sacred Scriptures, we must not rely on the 
interpretations of the Fathers ; second, that we are justified by a lively 
faith in the passion and death of our Saviour ; and 3 third, that we may 
attain to certainty concerning our justification. The agreement be- 
tween these and the leading sentiments maintained by Luther, renders 
it highly probable that Valdes had read the writings of that reformeri 
or of some of his adherents. At the same time we are told that the 
principal things in this tract were taken from the Christian Institutes of 
Tauier * This fact throws light on the sentiments of Valdes, and the 

1 Llnrente, ii. 1D0< 1 Ibid. p. 4. different persons. The latter was a priest 

3 History of the Reformation in Italy, pp. (see Buracheri Spidl. v. p. 17) ; the former 
71 , 76, 101- was a knight ; the latter is styled Secretary 

4 tioreute is disposed to identify him with to Charles V. ; the former Royal Secretary at 
Alfonso YaMes, whom we have already men- Naples. 

tioned, and to call him Juan Alfonso Yaldea, * JJorente. iii. 185— 1ST 

ii. 478 ; iiL 221. But they were evident^ « Ibid, ii. ITS; ilL 221, 244, Si& 
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peculiar cast of his writings. John Tauier was a distinguished German 
preacher of the fourteenth century, and one of those writers in the 
chureh of Rome who have obtained the name of Mystics. They were 
disgusted with the intricate and jejune theology of the scholastic divines, 
and with the routine of exterior services which constituted the whole 
practice of piety in the convents ; but, being imperfectly instructed in 
the doctrine of the Gospel, in fly ing from the vice of their age they tell 
into the opposite extreme. Hjiey resolved jeligion almost entirely into 
contemplation and meditation ; their discourses, consisting of solilo- 
quies on the love of God and the sufferings of Christ, were chiefly cal- 
culated to stimulate the passions ; and they occasionally made use of 
extravagant and hyperbolical expressions, which implied that the soul 
of the devotee was absorbed in the divine essence, and, when favoured 
with supernatural visitations, was rendered independent upon and 
superior to external means and ordinances, ^The Exercises, or Medita- X 
tions on the Life of Christ, by Tauier, beafa strong resemblance to the 
better known work of Thomas a Kempis on the Imitation of Christ 
Tfaey have the same excellencies and the same faulta ; breathe the same 
rich odour of spiritual devotion, and labour under the same deficiency 
of clear and distinct views of divine truth. 1 Those who are well grounded 
in the doctrines of Christianity may reap great advantage from a peru- 
sal of them. Candidates for the ministry will find in them an excellent 
supplement to a course of systematic divinity \ but in minds warm and 
uninformed, they are apt to foster a self-righteous and servile disposition, 
and to give rise to enthusiastic notions.* 

The mystic theology had ita votaries in Spain. A Spanish translation 
of the Imitation of Christ, and of an earlier work of the same character, 
entitled the Ladder of Paradise, were published at the close of the 
fifteenth century.* Juan de Avila, Luis de Granada, confessor to the 
Queen Regent of Portugal, and St Francis de Borgia, Duke of Gandia, 
and third General of the Order of Jesuits, were the authors of works for 
which they were prosecuted before the Inquisition as mystics and illu- 
minati.* Several of the Protestants, who were afterwards brought to 
the stake at Valladolid, appealed to the writings of tbe two last-named 
individuals aa containing sentiments similar to those which they held 
on the head of justification,* 

1 Marco Antonio Fhmhj jo, in a letter to authors of the middle ages, beside* A Kem* 

Carjr»Guiiltcmccio, basgiven a just character pis and Tauier, wore Ruysbrok and Harph, 

of the work of Thomas A Kern pis. After re- Those who wish information respecting this 

commending it highly, he says : " One fcult class of writers, will find it in Gottf. Amoldi 

i tad with this book; 1 do not approve of HifitoriaThe<dogla* Mystics* Veteriset Novae; 

'2J***J of fear which be recommends. Not in Andr. de Saiuaay do Hysticu Gallia) Scrip- 

that I would set aside every kind of fear> hut tori bus; and in the Prefaco to the edition 

tt *wr ixsnal fear, which proceeds either from of Taulor'a works by Philip Jaiues Spener. 

unbelief or weak faith." The whole letter is * Pellicur, Unsayo, p. 124—134, 

excellent Cardinal Quirini produced it with * Llorente. iii. 1Q3— 107, 123. Theillumi- 

S>I iew uf Bhowin S thftt the writer was not nati of Spain in the aixteenlh century, if we 

• Froteatant, whereas there cannot bo a may judge from the accounts of the in- 

itronger proof to the contrary, w far as doo quieitora, resembled the Quakers rather 

trine in concerned. Quirioi Prwiat pp. 09, more than the Quietists of Franco, lbid- 

70. Ad CollecL EpifiL Pyli. vol. iiu |L S. 

* The most distinguished of the mystic * Ibid, iii pp. 106* 123. 
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Valdes may have become acquainted with the writings of Tauler 
through the recommendation of Luther, who, at one period of his life, 
was enamoured with them, and republished, with a commendatory pre- 
face, a work written in the same strain, but more liable to exception, 
under the title of German Theology. In a letter to his friend Spalatin, 
the reformer says : " If you wish to read in your own language the 
ancient and pure divinity, procure Tauler's sermons, of which I now 
send you an abstract ; for nowhere, either in Latin or German, have I 
met with a theology more wholesome and accordant to the Gospel. 1 
The doctrines of justification by faith in Christ, and of regeneration by 
the agency of the Spirit, form the groundwork in the writings of Valdes, 
and so far his creed is Lutheran or Protestant ; but we can trace in 
them the influence of the transcendental divinity which he had caught 
from Tauler. More intellectual and speculative than the mystic divines, 
he exhibits in his works the rationale of their creed rather than an exem- 
plification of their mode of writing, and hazards some sentiments which 
gave just offence to several of the principal reformers. * It is amusing to 
observe his natural inquisitiveness contending with and overcoming that 
principle in his creed which led him to condemn as sinful all curious 
inquiries into matters of religion, or indeed into any other matter. 
yO >ViMca left las native country at an early period, but he contributed 
greatly to the spread of the reformed opinions in Tt Yy nxs writings, 
» eral of which were published in Spanish.' Though he had remained, 
his p«Ts..iial presence would most probably have produced little effect. 
It required a person of less caution and more adventurous spirit to burst 
the terrible barrier which opposed the entrance of the Gospel into 
Spain, and to raise the standard of truth within sight of the flames of 
>,X_ the Inquisition. Such a person was found in the man of whom I am 
now to speak. 

' 1 Luther's 8amtlicha Schriftcn, torn. zxL 
p. 566. Philip Maroix, Sieur de 8t Aide- 
. f gonde, had a less favourable opinion of 
7 Tauler, whom he calls " deli rue monachus." 
He was afraid of certain enthusiasts in the 
Low Countries, who sought to gain credit to 
their cause by the name of that preacher, 
while they taught that God was the soul of 
the universe, and deified not only men. but 
brutes and vegetables, Scrinium Antiqua* 
rium, torn. iv. pp. 644, 645. 

* Beza was chiefly offended with Valdes 
/ for leading his readers from the Scriptures to 

revelations of the Spirit. That he had good 
reason, must appear to any one who reads 
1 the sixty-third chapter of the Divine Con- 
siderations. Its title is : "By seven con- 
formities is showed that the Holy Scripture 
is like a candle in a dark place, aud that the 
Holy Spirit is like the sun." To the Eng- 
lish translation of the work, printed in 1646, 
George Herbert added notes, qualifying the 
most exceptionable passages. 

* His commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans was published in Spanish at Venice 



in 1656, with a dedication, by his country- 
man Juan Perec, to Julia Gonsaga. Ger- 
desii Italia Reformats, p. 844. The following 
is the title of another of his commentaries: 
" Commentario breve, 6 declaration com pen - 
diosa, y familiar, sobre la pritnera epistola 
de San Pablo a los Corinthios, muv util para 
todoe los smadores de U piedad Christiana." 
In the Spanish Index Expurg. this work is 
mentioned both wit band without theauthor's 
name. Bayle, Diet. v. Valdes. Schelhorn 
promised to " produce not a few testimonies 
to the truth" from a work by the same 
author, of which two editions were published 
in Italy, translated from Spanish, and en- 
titled, "Due DhUogbi: l'unodi Mercurioet 
Caronte ; l'altro di Lattantio et di uno Archi- 
diacono." A man. Hist. EccL et Lit torn, it 
p. 61. He elsewhere ascribes to him a work 
entitled, " Modo di tenere, nell' insegnar et 
nel predicar, al principio della Religion 
Christiana." Ergfltzlichkeiten. ii. SI. Both 
these work* are m the Index Libr. Prohib. a. 
1559. Llorente makes Valdes the author of 
another work, which he calls Ackaro, ii. 478. 
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godriqode Valer ^ frfta ftye of Leb rixa, distant afr ^ thirty miles 
fauia Seville, had spent his youth in those idle and dissipated habits 
which were common among the nobility and gentry of Spain. The 
love of dress, and of horses and sports, engrossed his attention ; and in 
Seville, which was his favourite residence, he shone in the first rank 
among the young men of fashion in every scene of amusement and feat 
of gallantry. All of a sudden he disappeared from those places of 
entertainment of which he had been the life and ornament He was 
in good health, and his fortune had sustained no injury. But his mind 
had undergone a complete change ; his splendid equipage was laid aside ; 
he became negligent of his dress ; and, shut up in his closet, he devoted 
himself entirely to reading and meditation on religion. Had he become 
unexpectedly pious, and immured himself in a convent, his conduct 
would not have excited general surprise among his countrymen ; but to 
retire from the world, and yet to shun those consecrated abodes, the 
choice of which was viewed as the great and almost exclusive mark of 
superior sanctity, appeared to them unaccountable on any other suppo- 
sition than that of mental derangementjJValer had acquired a slight 
acquaintance with the Latin language in his youth, lie now procured 
acopjof the Jfulga^tta^^ Bible jjermitted in 

ing by dint of application, by day and by night, made 



in a short time, so well 
Scriptures, that he could repeat 



l unisel l" master of the language, he 
acquainted with the contents of the 

Jyos t any passage in them from memory, and explain it with wonder- 
Mprom ptitude and mtelhgenre. ^Whether be had any olher means of 
instruction, or what these were, must remain a secret ; but it is certain 
that he was led to form a system of doctrine not different from that of 
the reformers of Germany, and to lay the foundations of a church in 
Seville, which was Lutheran in all the main articles of its belief! 
^When Valer had informed and satisfied his mind as to the truths of 
religion? Jie left off that solitary life which had been chosen by him as 
an instrument and not as an end. He now returned to company, but 
with a very different spirit and intention^ His great desire was new £o~ 
impart to others those impressions of divine truth which had been 
made on his own mind.t|lpfh this view, he courted the society of the 
clergy and monks, with whom he dealt, first by argument and persua- 
sion, and afterwards in the severer style of reproof. He set before 
them the general defection, among all classes, from primitive Christi- 
anity, both as to faith and practice ; the corruption of their own order, 
which had contributed to spread infection over the whole Christian 
community ; and the sacred obligations which they were under to apply 
a speedy and thorough remedy to the evil before it should become alto- 
gether incurable. These representations were uniformly accompanied 
with an appeal to the sacred writings as the supreme standard in 
religion, and with an exhibition of the principal doctrines which they 
taught <JVhen the clergy, weary of the ungrateful theme, shunned his 
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company, he threw himself in their way, and did not hesitate to intro- 
duce hifl favourite but dangerous topics in the public walks and other 
places of concourse. His exhortations were entirely without success ; 
but in most instances their effects were such as might have been antici- 
pated from the situation and character of those to whom they were 
addressed The surprise excited by his first address gave place to in- 
dignation and disdain. It was not to be borne that a layman, and one 
who bad no pretensions to learning, should presume to instruct his 
teachers, and inveigh against doctrines and institutions which were held 
in reverence by the universal church, and sanctioned by its highest 
authority. Whence had he his pretended knowledge of the Scriptures ? 
Who gave him a right to teach ] And what were the signs and proof 
of his mission ¥ To these questions Valer replied with candour, but 
with firmness, That it was true he had been brought up in ignorance 
aivinflfhintrB^lifi^fl Hftrivf-tl 1 w kinAvkl-r. not from the polluted 
streams of tradition and human inventions, but from the pure fountain 
of revealed truth, throngh Jt he teacliing of that Spirit by whose influ- 
eiwe^Bvln&S from the hearts of thoee who be- 

lieve in Christ : There \v;is no pood reason for supposing tbat these 
iniln< !i'vs wen' eonfinei! to persons uf the ecclesiastical order, especially 
when it was so deeply depraved as at present : Private and illiterate 
men had convicted a learned sanhedrim of blindness, and called a 
whole world to the knowledge of salvation \ he had the authority of 
Christ for warning them of their errors and vices ; and none would 
\ require a sign from him but a spurious and degenerate race, whose eyes 
I could not bear the brightness of that pure light which laid open and 
I reproved their works of darkness. 

\ It was not to be expected that he would be long permitted to con- 
tinue in this offensive course. He was brought before the inquisitors, 
with whom he maintained a keen dispute on the church, the marks by 
which it is distinguished, justification, and similar points. On that 
occasion some individuals of considerable authority, who had secretly 
imbibed his sentiments, exerted themselves in his favour. Their influ- 
ence, joined to the purity of his descent, the station which he held in 
society, and the circumstance that bis judges either believed or wished 
it to be believed that he was insane, procured for him a milder sentence 
than that jealous and inexorable tribunal was accustomed to pronounce. 
He was dismissed with the loss of his property. But neither confisca- 
tion of goods, nor the fear of a severer punishment, could induce Valer 
to alter his conduct He yielded so far to the importunities of his 
friends as to abstain from a public declaration of his sentiments for a 
short time, during which he explained to them in private the Epistle to 
the Romans. 1 But his zeal soon burst through this restraint He con- 
sidered himself in the light of a soldier sent on the forlorn hope, and 
resolved to fall in the breach, trusting that others, animated by his 

1 Moutanus, p. 208, 
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example, would press forward and secure the victory. Resuming his 
former reproofs of the reigning errors and superstition, he was a second 
tune s denounced to the Holy Office, which condemned him to wear a 
san-bemto, and to be imprisoned for life. When conducted, along with 
other penitents, to the church of St Salvador, in Seville, to attend pub- 
lie service on festival days, instead of exhibiting the marks of sorrow 
exacted from persons in his situation, he scrupled not to address the 
audience after sermon, and to warn them against the erroneous doctrine 
which they had heard from the preacher, whenever he thought it con- 
trary to the word of God. This of itself would have been reckoned 
sufficient cause for adjudging him to the flames; but the reasons 
sJhneady mentioned had influence to save him from that fate. To rid 
themselves in the most quiet way of so troublesome a penitent, the 
inquisitors came to the resolution of confining him in a monastery be- 
longing to the town of San Lucar, near the mouth of the Guadalquiver 
Where, secluded from all society, he died about the age of fifty. His 
san-benito, which was hung up in the metropolitan church of Seville, 
taig attracted curiosity by its extraordinary size, and the inscription 
which it bore --"Rodrigo Valer, a citizen of Lebrixa and Seville, an 
apostate, and false apostle who pretended to be sent of God,* 1 

It was about the year 1541 that the final sentence was pronounced 
on Valer.'iJhe most distinguished of his converts was Juan Gil, com- 
monly called Doctor Egidius. He was born at Olvera in Aragon, and 
edncated at the university of Alcala, where he distinguished himself by 
bis skill in scholastic theology^e only science then valued in Spain, 
except among a few individuals who, by addicting themselves to the 
study of Scripture in the original languages, were derisively named 
Biblists.>After obtaining the highest academical honours, he was 
appointed professor of divinity at Siguenza. Such was his celebrity, 
that when the office of canon-magistral, or preacher, in the cathedral 
church of Seville became vacant, he was chosen to fill it by the lumin- 
al vote of the chapter, without be^^^ required to undergo the com- 
parative trial prescribed in such cases But though well versed in the 
Writings of Lombard, Aquinas, and Scotus, he proved an unpopular 
preacher ; and not being indifferent to his reputation and usefulness, he 
felt, after continuing for some years, nearly as anxious to relinquish his 
situation as the people were to get rid of him. In this state of mind he 

nf , n C ^ to ? d *T ll *! ,ba '€! ffm * II « tt ' lin t Cypriano de Valera, and Llorente (it 147 

01 Kr<iri^ de Uter in his Dos Tratado* : 14ft) ha T e borrowed their accents from 

ZL^a^ 7 d0 la , Mlsaa1 P' 242 -2« The that of Kevnaldo Gonzales do Montes (or 
Iff' «Won or tWe work was printed. Montana) in bia luqufeWonie Hispanic* 
fci casa de Ricardo del Camp* (Richard Arte* detect* , p- 25G-2C4, The nsrra- 
rww> au<i de 1599. An Elijah translation tivo of De Montes is oririaal and authentic, 
wit appeared under the tide of "Two Treo- as he received the particulars from the 
a,v^I *, fl ™J * f the Livea of tTl * Po I*»' moMth of Valer'e disciple, Dr Juan Oil (or 
«M their doctrine ; the second, of the Masse, Ktridiua) with whom he was intimate at Be- 
rn " *J»e second edition in Spanish, aug- ville. 

tented fay the author himseife, M. Cyprian * Montanna, vt mpra, p. 259. Cypriano 

»wew, and Initiated into English by John de Valera aava* "cerca del ano IWfi/ Do* 

^olbnrnc. London, 1600, 4to. But both Tratadoa, p.S4& 
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was accosted by Valer, who had the penetration to discover his feelings, 
and to perceive the good dispositions, as well as talents, with which he 
was endowed. He pointed out the defects of his mode of preaching, and 
exhorted him, as the sure remedy, to give himself to the diligent and 
serious perusal of the word of God. This advice, frequently repeated, 
produced at last the desired effect ">He took the course pointed out to 
him, and his " profiting appeared to all." He soon became the most 
acceptable preacher who had appeared in Seville^Instead of the dry, 
abstruse, and unprofitable discussions which he had formerly pursued, 
he brought forward the great truths of the Bible ; and the frigid man- 
ner in which he had been accustomed to acquit himself in public was 
succeeded by powerful appeals to the consciences, and affectionate 
addresses to the hearts of his auditors. Their attention was aroused ; 
deep convictions of the necessity and suitableness of that salvation which 
the Gospel reveals were made on their minds ; and they were prepared 
for receiving those new views of divine truth which the preacher pre- 
sented to them, as they were gradually unfolded to himself, and with a 
caution which regard to the weakness of the people, as well as to his 
own perilous situation, seemed to warrant and require. 1 In this man- 
ner, by a zeal more tempered with prudence than that of his revered 
instructor, he was honoured not only to make converts to Christ, but to 
train up martyrs for the truth. " Among the other gifts divinely be- 
stowed on this holy man" says one who owed his soul to him, " was 
the singular faculty which he had of kindling in the breasts of those 
who listened to his instructions a sacred flame which animated them in 
all the exercises of piety, internal and external, and made them not 
; only willing to take up the cross, but cheerful in the prospect of the 
I sufferings of which they stood in jeopardy every hour ; a clear proof 
I that the Master whom he served was present with him, by his Spirit 
I engraving the doctrine which he taught on the hearts of his hearers." * * 
V>Egidius was not left alone in the work of enlightening the citizens of 
Seville. < In addition to those who, like himself, had profited by the 
conversation of Valer^he was joined by Doctor Vargas and Constantino 
Ponce de la Fuente, who had been his fellow-students at the university, 
and were men of superior talents and learning. He imparted to them 
his knowledge of evangelical truth, and they in their turn contributed 
by their conversation to the improvement of his ministerial gifts. > The 
three friends concerted a plan, according to which they might co-operate 
in advancing the common cause. < Vargas read lectures to the more 
learned, in which he expounded the Epistle to the Romans, and subse- 
quently the Book of Psalms ; and Constantine, of whom we shall have 
occasion to speak more particularly afterwards, assisted Egidius occa- 
sionally in the pulpit Their zeal, while it awakened the suspicions, 
provoked the diligence of the clergy who were devoted to the ancient 
superstition ; and the city was divided in its attachments between the 

i MonUuut, pp. 256-259. 266. • Ibid. p. »L 
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two classes of preachers. Those of the one class urged the necessity 
and importance of the repetition of prayers at certain stated hours, the 
frequent hearing of mass, the visiting of consecrated places, and the 
regular observance of fasting and of auricular confession ; while they 
exhorted those who aimed at higher degrees of sanctity to dedicate their 
substance to pious uses, or, renouncing the world, to take on them the 
triple vow. Those of the other class either passed over these things 
entirely, or inculcated their inefficacy ; exhorted their hearers to rely on 
the merits of Christ instead of their own works, and to prove the 
genuineness of their faith by obedience to the commands of God ; and, 
in place of recommending rosaries and scales of devotion, spoke in the 
warmest style of the advantages to be derived from a serious and daily 
perusal of the sacred writings. The first class carried along with them 
the great body of the people, whose religion is the creature of authority 
and habit But the eloquence of Egidius and his two associates, their 
prudence, unaffected piety, and irreproachable morals, and the harmony 
with which they continued to act, gradually subdued the prejudices of 
the multitude, and thinned the ranks even of their clerical opponents. 
Assiduously employed in the duties of their public functions through 
the day, they met in the evening with the friends of the reformed doc- 
trine, sometimes in one private house and sometimes in another ; the 
small society in Seville grew insensibly, and became the parent stock, 
from which branches were taken and planted in the adjacent country. 

>d The Inquisition had for some time fixed its jealous eyes on the three 
preachers ; nor were there wanting persons ready to accuse them, and 
especially Egidius, who was most obnoxious on account of his greater 
openness of disposition, and his appearing more frequently in the pulpit 
Surmises unfavourable to his orthodoxy were circulated, spies were set 
on his conduct, and consultations held in secret as to the surest method 
of ruining one who had become popular among all ranks. While these 
things were going on he was deprived of his two trusty associates- 
Vargas being removed by death, and Constantine called to the Low 
Countries. But even after he was thus left alone his enemies were 
afraid to proceed against him. 1 

Vj So great was the reputation of Egidius, that in 1550 the Emperor 
nominated him to the vacant bishopric of Tortosa, which was one of the 
richest benefices in Spain, and had been held by Cardinal Adrian, the 
preceptor of Charles V., immediately before his elevation to the pope- 
dom. This distinguished mark of royal favour inflamed the resentment 
of his adversaries, and determined them to proceed to extremities. 
Instead of confining themselves as formerly to murmurs, they now 
charged him openly with heresy, and predicted that his elevation to the 
episcopate would prove the most disastrous calamity which Spain had 
witnessed. He was formally denounced to the Holy Office, and, the 
preliminary steps having been taken, was thrown into its secret prisons. 

1 MonUnus, p. 266. 
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The charges against him related to the doctrine of justification, assur- 
ance of salvation, human merits, plurality of mediators, purgatory, 
auricular confession, and the worshipping of images. He was also 
accused of having favoured Rodrigo de Valer on his trial, and opposed 
the erection of a crucifix in the room of one which had been accidentally 
burnt In his defence he drew up an ample statement of his sentiments 
on the head of justification, with the reasons on which they were 
founded ; a display of frankness which proved hurtful to his cause, as 
it furnished the procurator-fiscal at once with evidence m support of his 
charges and materials for increasing their number. The friends of 
Egidius now became alarmed for his safety. The Emperor, hearing of 
the danger to which he was exposed, wrote in his favour to the inqui- 
sitor-general The chapter of Seville followed his example. And, what 
is more strange, the licentiate Correa, one of the most inexorable judges 
of the Holy Office, became an advocate for him, influenced, it is said, by 
indignation at the conduct of Pedro Diaz, another inquisitor, who had 
formerly been a disciple of Valer along with Egidius, whom he now 
prosecuted with base aud unrelenting hostility. In consequence of this 
powerful intercession, the inquisitors found it necessary to adopt a 
moderate course, and agreed, instead of remitting the articles of charge 
to the ordinary qvxdijicaton, to submit them to two arbiters chosen by 
the parties. 

Egidius, after nominating Bartolome* Carranza and several other 
individuals, who were either absent fromTEe ofiuntry or objected to by 
the inquisitors, at last fixed, with the approbation of his judges, on 
Domingo de Soto, a Dominican and professor at Salamanca, as his 
arbiter. Soto came to Seville, and having obtained access to EJgidius, 
with whom he had been acquainted at the university, professed, after 
mutual explanations, to coincide with him in his views of justification, 1 
which was the main article in the indictment, and to think that there 
would be no difficulty in procuring an amicable adjustment of the affair. 
It was arranged between them, that each should draw up a paper con- 
taining his sentiments on the disputed point expressed in his own words, 
and that these papers should be read in the presence of the inquisitors. 
As the cause had excited great interest from its relation to a bishop- 
elect and a preacher so popular in Seville, it was thought proper that it 
should be discussed at a public meeting held in the cathedral. On 
the day appointed for the trial, pulpits were allotted for Egidius and 
his arbiter Soto ; but, either from design or accident, they were placed 
at a great distance from one another. After sermon was ended, Soto 
read the declaration of his sentiments. Egidius, owing partly to the 
distance at which he sat, and partly to the bustle prevailing in a crowded 
and anxious assembly, was unable to follow the speaker; but taking it 

1 Soto was a disciple of 8t Thomas , and addicted to the sentiments of Augustine, as 
appears from his treatise de N&tura et Gratia, addressed to the Fathers of Trent, in opposi- 
tion to Gatharinus, and appended to his Commentary on the Romans, printed at Antwerp 
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for granted that what was read agreed with what had passed between 
them in conversation, he nodded assent to it, as Soto raised his voice 
and looked toward him at the end of every proposition. He then pro- 
ceeded to read his own declaration, which in the judgment of all who 
were present, whether friends or foes, contradicted the former on all the 
kading points The inquisitors availed themselves of this variance 
between his gestures and language to raise an outcry against him. The 
two declarations were instantly joined in process, and sentence was 
given forth, declaring him violently suspected of the Lutheran heresy, 
and condemning him to abjure the propositions imputed to him, to be 
imprisoned for three years, to abstain from writing or teaching for ten 
years, and not to leave the kingdom during that period, under the pain 
of being punished as a formal and relapsed heretic, or, in other words, of 
being burnt alive. Confounded at the unexpected issue of the process, 
abashed by the exultation of his enemies, and half-convinced, by the 
mortification which be read in the countenances of his friends, that he 
must have said something far wrong, Egidius lost courage, and silently 
acquiesced in the sentence pronounced against him. It was not until 
some time after he had returned to his prison that he learned from one 
of his companions the base treachery of the friend in whom he had 
confided. 1 

Such is the account of the process given by De Montes. The late 
historian of the Inquisition is disposed to call in question the truth of 
his statement so far as concerns the artifice imputed to the Professor of 
Salamanca ; upon this ground, that _Ca jjanza, Archbishop of Toledo, 
during his trial, retaliated upon Soto by accusing him of " having been 
too indulgent in regard to Doctor Egidius of Seville."' But this objec- 
tion is by no means conclusive. For, in the first place, Llorente bears 
witness to the general accuracy of De Montes, who expressly asserts 
that he received his information from IJgidius in prison. In the second 
place, the charge of Carmnza is not irreconcilable with the narrative 
whieh has been given, for De Montes states that Soto claimed the 
merit of having procured a lenient sentence for Egidius.* In fine, 
Horente has shown, in reference to another case, that Soto was per- 
fectly capable of the disgraceful conduct imputed to him on this 
occasion. 4 

1* No sooner was it known that I^gidius was condemned, than a flight of 

1 Mont anus, p. 2645—272. on the Protestant prejudices of bia country- 

1 llorente, ii. 144—147 msUl ^ a Montes, ana on his fanaticism in 

1 Mrth.-n,.- „ * rcjpirdiLE it as a mark of divine justice that 

flouumia, p. CTl. of the . ul penman of Etfdiu* 

* Speaking of his letters produced on the died during his imprisonment* The zeal of 

trial of Carranza, Llorente says : ' 1 All these tne fr^nd of Egidius may have carried him 
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hungry applicants gathered round the fat benefice of Tortosa like crows 
round carrion. The holy fathers assembled at Trent were not so intently 
occupied in watching oyer the interests of the Catholic church as not to 
haye one eye turned to Spain, and ready to discern what might happen 
there to their advantage. While the trial of the bishop-elect was in 
dependence, Cardinal Granville, then Bishop of Arras and prime min- 
ister of Spain, had his table covered with applications, in which the 
incense of adulation was thickly sprinkled on rancid avarice. In a 
letter, dated from Trent on the lDth of November 1551, the titular 
Bishop Jubin, in partibus Infidelium, writes : "We have received 
intelligence here, that the bishop-elect of Tortosa has been condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment I shall be infinitely obliged to you to 
think of me— the least of your servants—provided his lordship of Elna 
shall be translated to the bishopric of Tortosa, now vacant by this 
means" 1 On the preceding day, the Bishop of Elna had addressed a 
letter to the same quarter, in which, without giving the least hint of the 
object he had in view, he begs the premier to command him " as the 
meanest domestic of his household f calls himself "his slave;"' and 
assures him that the rare qualities of his Eminence, his native goodness, 
and the favours he had conferred, were so deeply seated in the heart of 
his servant, that he remembered him without ceasing, especially " in his 
poor sacrifices,' the fittest time to make mention of one's masters." 
Two days after, the modest bishop has acquired as much courage as to 
name his request : he acknowledges that the bishopric of Tortoso was 
"too weighty a burden for his weak shoulders," but urges that he 
could discharge his episcopal functions better in such a tranquil spot 
than in the frontier province of Roussiilon, where his pious exercises 
were interrupted by the noise of warlike instruments, and that he m felt 
a strong desire to end his days in tending his infirm sheep in the peace 
of God." 4 The Bishop of Algeri was equally disinterested as his brethren 
in seeking promotion* " It was not avarice that induced him to ask 
the favour" to be translated from the island of Sardinia ; he only wished 
to "have his residence on terra firma" that his spirit being relieved 
from the continual agitation in which it was kept by the restless waves 
which surrounded him, he might be " at more liberty to serve God, and 
pray for the life of the king and his minister."* The Bishop of Elna 
having been unsuccessful in his application, renewed it in the course of 
the following year, when he had recourse to a new line of argument in 
its support. After telling the premier " that his hands had made him," 
he requests him to remember, " if he pleased " that his majesty had 
certain rights in Valencia called let bayles de Morella^ of which large 
sums were due to the treasury, as would appear from the lists which he 
had procured and took the hberty to transmit to his Eminence ; that 

* Lettres et Me* w aires de Frangoii de Var- s " Mis pobres aacriQcios** 

gas, traduUs par Mick la Yasser, pp. 164* * Lettres ct Menioires de Vargas, pp. 193, 

196. 1M, 1*6, 

t "EscUtcs" * Ibid, p. 303. 
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most luckily the diocese of Tortosa included that district, though the 
episcopal seat was in hU native couDtry of Catalonia; and that, if it 
should please his majesty to gratify him with that bishopric, he could 
see to the payment of these dues without leaving his diocese ; and " thus 
▼odd have it in his power to serve God and the king at the same 
time." 1 

0 the duplicity, the selfishness, the servility of the clergy ! What 
good cause but oae would they not have ruined ? And how deeply has 
that been marred by them ! Boccaccio relates (it is a tale, but deserves 
to be repeated for the sake of the moral it teaches) that two persons, a 
Christian layman and a Jew, lived together in a retired spot on the 
northern boundary of Italy. The Christian had long piously laboured 
to convert his neighbour, and had succeeded so far as to be In daily ex- 
pectation of his submitting to baptism, when all at once the idea struck 
the latter that he would previously visit the capital of Christendom. 
Dreading the effects of his journey, the Christian endeavoured to divert 
him from it ; but in vain. After an absence of some weeks the Jew 
returned, and repairing to the house of the Christian, who had given 
up his convert for lost, surprised him with the intimation that he was 
now ready to be baptized ; " for," added he, " I have been at Rome, and 
have seen the pope and his clergy, and I am convinced that if Christia- 
nity had not been divine, it would have been ruined long ago under the 
care of such guardians," 

All the applicants for the bishopric of Tortosa took care to urge the 
lexvices which they had done to the Emperor at the Council of Trent 
Several authors have spoken in high terms of the liberal views and 
independent spirit displayed by the Spanish divines who sat in that 
council ; and Father Simon, in particular, asserts that they were ready, 
upon the refusal of the ecclesiastical reforms which they sought, to 
join with the French church in throwing off the authority of the court 
of Rome, if Charles V. had not, from political motives, discouraged 
them by withdrawing his support. 8 A perusal of their correspondence 
and that of the imperial embassy serves to abate, in no small degree, 
the high opinion which these commendations are calculated to produce. 
If the Italian bishops were passive tools in the hands of the papal 
legates, their brethren of Spain were not less under the influence of the 
imperial ambassadors \ and it is quite as clear that their zeal for the 
reformation of abuses was at first excited, as that it was afterwards 
restrained, by the policy of the Emperor. Several of the reforms which 
they demanded were in favour of their own order, and would have 
added to their power and wealth in proportion as they diminished those 
of the papal see ; a circumstance which did not escape the observation 
of the court of Spain.* At the same time they satisfied themselves 



1 Lettres et Mdtuoirea de Vargas, pp. «4, * fiee their Postulate to the Council ia 
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with murmuring in private at the shameful arts by which the council 
was managed, and had not the courage to resent the attacks made on 
its freedom, or the insults openly offered to their colleagues. The 
Bishop of Verdun happening to apply the term pretended refomatwn 
to some of the plans proposed in the council, the papal legate, Cardinal 
Crescentio, assailed him publicly with invective, calling him a thought- 
less young man and a fool, and ordering him to be silent " Is this a 
free council V said the elector of Cologne to the Spanish bishop of 
Orense, who sat next him. u It ought to be free" replied the bishop, 
with a caution which would not have disgraced an Italian. "But 
tell me your opinion candidly. Is the synod free F "Do not press 
me at present, my lord," rejoined the prudent bishop ; " that's a difficult 
question ; I will answer it at home." 1 It has been alleged that the 
papal influence over the council was confined to matters of discipline and 
ecclesiastical polity, and did not extend to points of faith, in the deci- 
sion of which aH the members were of one accord.' But this is con- 
tradicted by unquestionable documents. Some of the most learned 
divines who were at Trent were dissatisfied with certain parts of the 
doctrine of the council, and with the confused and hurried manner in 
which this important part of the business was transacted. 1 After the 
article concerning the sacraments of penance and extreme unction had 
received the formal sanction of the holy and universal council, the 
divines of Louvain succeeded in convincing the leaders that it was 
erroneous. What was to be done ? They agreed in a private conclave 
to alter it, after taking precautions to have the whole affair buried in 
silence, lest they should incur the ridicule of the Lutherans, " A great 
misfortune " says the Archbishop of Cologne ; " but the least of two 
evils." The reflections of the counsellor of the imperial embassy are 
more unceremonious. u I believe," says he, " that God has permitted this 
occurrence to cover them with shame and contusion. Surely after this 
they will open their eyes, according to the saying of the psalmist : Fill 
their faces with shame, that they may seek Thy name. God grant they 
may comprehend this ; but I dare not hope for so much, and have 
always said that nothing short of a miracle will work a change "* It 
is impossible to conceive anything more deplorable than the picture of 
the council drawn in the confidential correspondence of Vargas, who 
was attached, as legal adviser, to the embassy sent by Charles V, to 
Trent. * The legate is always the same," says he in a letter to the 

210. The Royal Council of Castile addressed muy feToreado.** Vargas, vi t*pra, pp. 
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Cardinal-bishop of Arras ; "he is a man lost to all shame. Believe 
me, air, I have not words to express the pride and effrontery which he 
displays in the affairs of the council. Perceiving that we are timid, 
and that his majesty is unwilling to hurt or offend the pope, he endea- 
vours to terrify us by assuming stately airs and a haughty tone. He 
treats the bishops as slaves ; threatens and swears that he will depart, 
jt is useless for his majesty to continue longer to urge the pope and 
ms ministers. It is speaking to the deaf, and trying to soften the 
stones. It serves only to make us a laughing-stock to the world, and 
to furnish the heretics with subjects for pasquinades. We must delay 
till the time when God will purify the sons of Levi. That time must 
loon come ; and, in my opinion, this purification will not be accom- 
plished without some extraordinary chastisement. Things cannot re- 
main long in their present state : the evils are too great. All the 
nerves of ecclesiastical discipline are broken. The traffic in things 
sacred is shameful ... The prediction of St Paul is about to be accom- 
plished in the Church of Home : Tltat day cannot coww?, unless there come 
a falling away first. As to the manner of treating doctrines, I have 
already written you, that they precipitate everything, examine few 
questions, and do not submit them to the judgment of the learned 
divines who are here in attendance. Many of the bishops give their 
vote, and say placet on points which they do not understand, and are 
incapable of understanding. There is no one here who appears on the 
side of God, or dares to speak. We are all dflmb dogs that cannot bark." 
Notwithstanding all this, and much more to the same purpose, Vargas 
adds, like a true son of the church : " As for myself, I obey implicitly, 
and will submit without resistance to whatever shall be determined in 
matters of faith, God grant that all may do this.* 1 1 
3 3 These facts are not irrelative to the subject. The secrets of the Coun- 
cil of Trent soon transpired ; and several individuals, who were after- 
wards brought to the stake in Spain, acknowledged that their eyes were 
first opened to the radical corruptions of the Church of Borne by the 
accounts they received from some of the members of that synod as 
to the scandalous manner in which its decisions were influenced.' 

Egidius appeared among the criminals condemned to penance, in an 
auto-da-fe' celebrated at Seville in 1552.* The term of his imprison- 
ment having expired in 1555, he, in the course of the following year, 
paid a visit to Valladolid, where he found a number of converts to the 
reformed doctrine. His wounded spirit was refreshed by what he saw 
of the grace of God in that city ; and after spending a short time in the 
company of hiB brethren, and exhorting them to constancy in the faith, 
he returned to Seville. But the fatigue of travelling, to which he had 
been unaccustomed for some years, brought on a fever, which cut him 

1 Vargaa, pp. 207-3, 211, 225-G, £33. » Llorentc, iL 223 ; iii. 230, 231. > Ibid. iL 138. 
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off in a few days. He left behind him a number of writings in his 
native tongue, none of which appears to have been printed. 1 His bones 
were afterwards taken from their grave, and committed to the flames, 
his property confiscated, and his memory declared infamous, by a sen- 
tence of the inquisitors, finding that he had died in the Lutheran faitk 2 
The first introduction of the reformed doctrine into Valladolid was 
attended with circumstances nearly as extraordinary as those which 
had led to its reception in Seville, Francisco San-Roman, a native of 
Burgos, and son of the alcayde-mayor of Bribiesca, having engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, went to the Low Countries. In the year 1540 his 
employers sent him from Antwerp to Bremen, to settle some accounts 
due to them in that city. The reformed religion had been introduced 
into Bremen, and the young Spaniard, curious to become acquainted 
with that doctrine which was so much condemned in his native coun- 
try, went to one of the churches, where he heard James Spreng, for- 
merly prior of the Augustmian monastery at Antwerp, and one of the 
first persons of note who embraced the opinions of Luther in the 
Netherlands.' The sermon made so deep an impression on the mind 
of San-Roman, that he could not refrain from calling on the preacher, 
who, pleased with his candour and thirst for knowledge, introduced him 
to the acquaintance of some of his pious and learned friends, < ' Among 
them was our countryman Doctor Maccabeus/ then at Bremen, by 
whose conversation he profited greatly. Like some young converts, he 
flattered himself that he could easily persuade others to embrace those 
truths which appeared to his own mind as clear as the light of day ; 
and he burned with the desire of returning home and imparting the 
knowledge which he had received to his relations and countrymen. 
In vain did Spreng endeavour to restrain an enthusiasm from which he 
had himself suffered at an earlier period of his life. In the letters 
which he wrote to his employers at Antwerp, San-Roman could not 
help alluding to the change which his religious sentiments bad under- 
gone, and lamenting the blindness of his countrymen. The consequence 
was, that on his return to that city he was immediately seized by certain 
friars, to whom the contents of his letters had been communicated ; 
and a number of Lutheran books and satirical prints against the Church 
of Rome being found in his possession, he was thrown into prison. 
After a rigorous confinement of eight months, he was released at the 
solicitation of his friends, who represented that his zeal had now cooled, 
and that he would be duly watched in his native country.' Going to 
Louvain, he met with grancisco Bnri nas, one of his fellow^citkens, of 
whom we shall afterwards speak, who tirged him not to rush upon cer- 

1 Hontiuiuf, p. 27S, Histoirc dea Martyrs, 1 Montanus, p. 274. Llorente, li. 199, 144, 
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bun danger by an indiscreet or unnecessary avowal of his sentiments, 
and to confine himself to the sphere of his proper calling, within which 
he nnght do much good, instead of assuming the office of a public 
teacher, or talking on religious subjects with every person who fell in 
his way. San-Roman promised to regulate his conduct by this pruden- 
tial advice • buWiaving gone to Ratisbon, where a diet of the empire 
was then sitting and being elated at hearing of the favour which the 
±Jnpcror showed to the Protestants," with the view of securing their 
assistance against the Turks, he forgot his prudent resolutions. Obtain- 
ing an introduction to Charles, he deplored the state of religion in his 
native country, and begged him to use his royal power in restraining 
the inquisitors and priests, who sought, by every species of violence and 
cruelty to prevent the entrance of the only true and saving doctrine of 
Jesus Chnst into Spain. By the mild answer which he received from 
the Emperor he was emboldened to renew his application, at which 
some at the Spanish attendants were so incensed that they would have 
thrown h,m instantly into the Danube, had not their master interposed, 
by ordering him to be reserved for trial before the proper judeea Ho 
was accordingly cast into chains, and conveyed, in the retinue of the 
imperor from Germany to Italy, <uid from Italy to Africa. After the 
tanure of the expedition against Algiers, he was landed in Spain, and 
delivered to the Inquisition at Valladolid. His process wuTshort 
When brought before the inquisitors, he frankly professed his belief in 
the cardinal doctrine of the Reformation, that salvation comes to no 
man by Ins own works, merit, or strength, but solely from the mercy of 
God through the sacrifice of the one Mediator; and he pronounced 
the mass auricular confession, purgatory the invocation of saints and 
toe worshipping of images, to be blasphemy against the living God 
If his zeal was impetuous, it supported him to the last. He endured 
the horrors of a protracted imprisonment with the utmost fortitude 
and patience. He resisted all the importunities used by the friars to 
induce him to recant. He refused, at the place of execution, to pur- 
chase a mitigation of punishment by making confession to spriest or 
bowing to a crucifix which was placed before him. When the flames first 
reached him on his being fastened to the stake, he made an involuntary 
motion with his head, upon which the friars in attendance exclaimed 
tnat he was become penitent, and ordered him to be brought from tho 
; ,r" wavering his breath, he looked them calmly in the face, and 
Mid, Did you envy my happiness t" at which words he was thrust 
hack into the flames, and almost instantly suffocated Among a great 
number of prisoners brought out in this public spectacle, he was the 
only individual who suffered death. The novelty of the crimes with 
which he was charged, joined to the resolution which he displayed on 
the scaffold and at the stake, produced a sensible impression on the 
spectators. A proclamation was issued by the inquisitors, forhidding 
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any to piay for his soul, or to express a favourable opinion of such an 
obstinate heretic. Notwithstanding this, some of 
,„ards collected his ashes as those of a martyr ;. ami the B#A ambas- 
sador who happened to be at Valladolid at that tune, used means to 
procure a part of hia bones as a relic The guards were thrown into 
prison, and the ambassador was prohibited from appearing at court fo 
some time. It ianot unworthy of observation, that the sermon at this 
auto-da-fe. was preached by the well known Carranza, who was after- 
wards tried by the Inquisition/ and died in prison after a confinement 

° f BESS'** in the year 1544.' The reformed doctrine had 
previously been introduced into Valladolid, but its disciples contented 
Semselvea with retaining it in their own breasts, or talking of it in the 
" ut o^sway to their confidential fends. The specdaUon ex- 
dS by the martyrdom of San-Eomau took off tks restramt Expres- 
sions of sympathy for his fate, or of astonishment at his opinions, led to 
conversations, in the course of which the favourers of the new fa! h, as 
TZ Called, were easily able to recognise one another. The ze^ and 
even magnanimity, which he evinced in encountering public odium 
ald b-vTng so horrible a death, for the sake of the . truth provoM 
to emulation the most timid among them ; and within a few yea* 
after his martyrdom, they formed themselves into a church which 
met regularly in private for the purposes of religious instruction and 
worship.* ^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAUSES OF THE PROOREBS OP THE REFORMED DOCTEIMB IN SPAW. 

Before proceeding farther with the narrative of the religious move- 
ment in Spam it may be proper to give an account of somefacta which 
happened without the kingdom. This will furnish the reader with in- 
teresting information respecting Spaniards who embraced the Befor- 

BZ "<& ^ P T r d . CnU « ntcncd exerti{,ns . in Push- 
ing the Scriptures and other hooks in their native tongue, had great 

influence m disseminating a knowledge of the truth among their 
countrymen at home. 8 

About the year 1540 three brothers, Jayme, Francisco, and Juan, 
sons of a respectable citeen of Burgos, in Old Castile, were sent to study 
at Louvam, a cdvbrated seat of education, to which the Spanish youth 
had long been accustomed fo resort The family name of the young 
men was Enzmas, though they were better known among the learned 
UL Germany by their assumed name of Dryander. 1 Polite letters had 
been for some time cultivated in the university of Louvain, and the 
indents indulged in a freedom of opinion, which was not tolerated at 
i-ans and other places where the old scholastic ideas and modes of 
teaching were rigidly preserved. Along with a tas te for elegant lit*™. 
Jure, the young Spaniards acquire?" the knowledge of the reformed 
doctrmes H,,y lived in terms of great intimacy with the celebrated 
treorge Usaander, 1 who corresponded with the leading Protestant 
divines, and afterwards distinguished himself by a fruitless attempt to 
reconcile the popish and reformed churches. Dissatisfied with the 
temporizing principles of this learned man, and the partial refonns in 
which he was disposed to rest, the three brothers entered with the most 

Srehrf Itome. ° f ^ ^ f0nMlly ae P atated&om tbe 
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Juan Enzinas or Dryander, the younger brother, chose the medical 
profession, and having settled in Germany, became a professor in the 
university of Marburg. He was the author of several works on medi- 
cine and astronomy, and acquired reputation by the ingenuity which he 
displayed in the invention and improvement of instruments for advanc- 
ing these sciences. 1 , . , ,, ,. ... _ 
Jayme Enzinas, the elder brother, removed m 1541, by the direction 
of his father, to Paris. During his residence in that city he became 
confirmed in his attachment to the Reformation, and was successful m 
communicating his impressions to some of his countrymen who were 
prosecuting their studies along with him The expectations which he 
had formed from the far-famed university of the French metropolis 
were miserably disappointed. He found the professors to be generally 
pedants and bigots, and the students equally destitute of good manners 
and a love for liberal pursuits. It was with the deepest emotion that 
he beheld the Christian heroism shown by the Protestant martyrs under 
the cruel treatment to which they were exposed. There was something 
solemn, though appalling, in the composure with which ^a Spanish as- 
sembly witnessed the barbarous spectacle of an auto-da-fe ; .but the 
wanton ferocity with which a Parisian mob shouted, when the execu- 
tioner, with his pincers, tore the tongue from the > mouth of his victim, 
and struck him with it repeatedly in the face, before binding his body 
to the stake, was disgustingly horrible and fiendish.' Unable to remain 
in a place where he could find neither learning nor humanity, Jayme 
Enzinas left Paris and returned to Louvain. Thence he went to Ant- 
werp to superintend the printing of a catechism which he had drawn 
up in his native language for the benefit of his countrymen.' Soon 
after this he received orders from his father, who entertained sanguine 
hopes of his advancement in the church, to visit Italy and spend some 
timein the capital of Christendom Nothing could be more contrary 
to his inclinations ; but yielding to the dictates of filial duty he eet out, 
leaving his heart with his brothers and other friends in the Netherlands. 
To a delicate taste and generous independence of spint, Jayme Imzuias 
added a tenderness of eonseieuee and candour of disposition which ex- 
posed him to peculiar danger in Italy, at a time when the jealousy ot 
thepriests was roused by the recent discovery that the reformed tenets 
had spread extensively in that country. After spending several years 
in great uneasiness of mind, without being able to procure liberty from 
his father to return, he resolved at last, in compliance with the urgent 

i TeiMior EWw, torn. L p. W>. Melimoh- »tU»Ud by two "u^credibie "^T^f^l 
lender Ooorgio Cu-nto: HWoin. iml^jn. I b. 
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request of his brothers, to repair to Germany, and was preparing to 
quit Rome, when he was betrayed by one of his countrymen, who de- 
nounced him as a heretic to the Inquisition. The circumstance of a 
Spaniard being accused of Lutheranism, together with the character 
which he bore for learning, attracted much interest in Rome : and his 
exammation was attended by the principal bishops and cardinals. Un- 
daunted by the solemnity of the court, he avowed his sentiments, and 
defended them with such spirit that his judges, irritated at his boldness, 
condemned him instantly to the flames— a sentence which was loudly 
called for by such of his countrymen as were present Attempts were 
afterwards made to induce him to recant, by the offer of reconciliation 
to the church upon his appearing publicly with the san-benito, accord- 
ing to the custom of his native country. But he refused to purchase 
his life on such conditions, and died at the stake with the utmost con- 
^ stancy and courage. His martyrdom happened in the year 1546. 1 
About the same time that Enzinas suffered, one of his countrymen 
and intimate friends met with a still more tragical fate in Germany. 
Juan Diaz, a native of Cuenca, after he had studied for several years at 
Paris, was converted to the Protestant religion by the private instruc- 
tions of Jayme Enzinas. Being liberally educated, he had, previously 
to that event, conceived a disgust at the scholastic theology, and made 
himself master of the Hebrew language, that he might study the Bible 
in the original With the view of enjoying the freedom of professing 
the faith which he had embraced, he left Paris in company with 
Matthew Bude' and John Crespin, and went to Geneva, where he 
resided for some time in the house of his countryman Pedro Gales.* 
Having removed to Strasburg in the beginning of the year 1546, his 
talents and suavity of manners recommended him so strongly to the 
celebrated Bucer, that he prevailed on the senate to join the Spanish 
stranger with himself in a deputation which they were about to send 
to a conference on the disputed points of religion to be held at Ratisbon. 
On going thither Diaz met with his countryman Pedro Malvenda, whom 
he liad known at Paris, and was now to confront as an antagonist at 
the conference. To the pride and religious prejudices of his country- 
men, Malvenda added the rudeness of a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
the insolence of a minion of the court.* When informed by Diaz of the 
change which had taken place in his sentiments, he expressed the ut- 
most surprise and horror, saying that the heretics would boast more of 
making a convert of a single Spaniard than of ten thousand Germans. 
Having laboured in vain, at different interviews, to reclaim him to the 

1 Pellicer, Kn»yo, pn. 78, 78. Hi«t des article wa« ignorant of the martyr** Christian 

PV/'* [ B«za place* hit martyrdom name. Pellicer calls bira "el doctor Juan 

1? a'X?. nusU !f e - tones, sig. Kk. rj. de Eusinaa," confounding him with one of 

Oerdee flliat Reform. «L lft6) calls him his brother* already mentioned. 
XkoIm Euainas; probably misled by the • ™ ^ 

totter N. put before his name in the Actiones B P wt * P- 39 : °P OT *» * om - fr- 

et Monim. Martyrura (f. 151, a.X which « Seckendorf, Hist Lutheranismi. lib. iii 

merely intimates that the writer of the p. 62. 
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Catholic faith, lie laid the matter before the Emperor's confessor. It is 
not known what consultations they had ; but a Spaniard, named Mar- 
quina, who had transactions with them, repaired soon after to Rome, 
and communicated the facts to a brother of Diaz, Doctor Alfonso, 1 who 
had long held the office of advocate in the sacred Rota. The pride and 
bigotry of Alfonso were inflamed to the highest degree by the intelli- 
gence of his brother's defection ; and taking along with him a suspi- 
cious attendant, he set out instantly for Germany, determined, in one 
way or other, to wipe off the infamy which had fallen on the hitherto 
spotless honour of his family. In the mean time, alarmed at some ex- 
pressions of Malvenda, and knowing the inveteracy with which the 
Spaniards hated such of their countrymen as had become Protestants, 
Bucer and the other friends of Juan Diaz had prevailed upon him to 
retire for a season to Neuburg, a small town in Bavaria situated on the 
Danube. On arriving at Ratisbon, Alfonso succeeded in discovering 
the place of his brother's retreat, and after consulting with Malvenda, 
repaired to Neuburg. By every art of persuasion he sought during 
several days to bring back his brother to the Church of Rome. Dis- 
appointed in this, he altered his method ; professed that the arguments 
which he had heard had shaken his confidence, and listened with ap- 
parent eagerness and satisfaction to his brother while he explained to 
him the Protestant doctrines, and the passages of Scripture on which 
they rested. Finding Juan delighted with this unexpected change, he 
proposed that he should accompany him to Italy, where there was a 
greater field of usefulness in disseminating the doctrines of the Gospel 
than in Germany, which was already provided with an abundance of 
labourers. The guileless Juan promised to think seriously on this pro- 
posal, which, he submitted to the judgment of his Protestant friends. 
They were unanimously of opinion that he should reject it ; and in par- 
ticular Ochino, who had lately fled from Italy and was then at Augs- 
burg, pointed out the danger and hopeless nature of the project. Al- 
fonso did not yet desist. He insisted that his brother should accom- 
pany him at least as far as Augsburg, promising to acquiesce in the 
decision which Ochino should pronounce after they had conversed with 
him on the subject. His request appeared so reasonable that Juan 
agreed to it ; but he was prevented from going by the arrival of Bucer 
and two other friends, who having finished their business at Ratisbon, 
and fearing that Juan Diaz might be induced to act contrary to their 
late advice, had agreed to pay him a visit Concealing the chagrin 
which he felt at this unexpected obstacle, Alfonso took an affectionate 
leave of his brother, after he had, in a private interview, forced a sum 
of money upon him, expressed warm gratitude for the spiritual benefit 
he had received from his conversation, and warned him to be on his 

1 He had another brother named Eatcban, who entered his noviciate, along with Father 
Rib&deneyra, among the Jesuits, hut left tho order, and h mid to have been killed 
Id n due), Ritwdeiieyra, Dialogo aobre los quo su salen de Religion, MS* : Pellieer, 
Ensayo, p. 74. 
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guard against Malvenda. He proceeded to Augsburg on the road to 
Italy ; but next day, after using various precautions to conceal his 
route, he returned, along with the man whom he had brought from 
Rome, and spent the night in a village at a small distance from Neu- 
burg. Early next morning, being the 27th of March 1546, they came 
to the house where his brother lodged. Alfonso stood at the gate, 
while hia attendant, knocking at the door and announcing that he was 
the bearer of a letter to Juan Diaz from his brother, was shown up 
stairs to an apartment. On hearing of a letter from his brother, Juan 
sprang from bis bed, hastened to the apartment in an undress, took the 
letter from the hand of the bearer, and, as it was still dark, went to the 
window to road it, when the ruffian, stepping softly behind him, de- 
spatched his unsuspecting victim with one stroke of an axe which he 
had concealed under his cloak. He then joined the more guilty mur- 
derer, who now stood at the stair-foot to prevent interruption, and 
tfcady, if necessary, to give assistance to the assassin whom he had 
hired to execute his purpose. 1 

Alarmed by the noise which the assassin's spurs made on the steps as 
he descended, the person who slept with Juan Diaz rose hastily, and 
going into the adjoining apartment beheld, with unutterable feelings, his 
friend stretched on the floor and weltering in his blood, with his hands 
clasped, and the instrument of death fixed in his head. The murderers 
were fled, and had provided a relay of horses to convey them quickly 
out of Germany ; but the pursuit after them, which commenced as soon 
as the alarm could be given, was so hot, that they were overtaken at 
Innspmck, and secured in prison. Otho Henry, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine and Duke of Bavaria, within whose territories the crime was 
prpetrated, lost no time in taking the necessary measures for having it 
judicially tried. Lawyers were sent from Neuburg with the nighUap 
of the deceased, the bloody axe, the letter of Alfonso, and other docu- 
ments ; but though the prisoners were arraigned before the criminal court 
at Innspmck, the trial was suspended through the influence of the Cardie 
nals of Trent and Augsburg, to whom the fratricide obtained liberty to 
write at the beginning of his imprisonment. When his plea for the 
benefit of clergy was set aside as contrary to the laws of Germany, 
various legal quirks were resorted to \ and, at last, the judges produced 
an order from the Emperor, prohibiting them from proceeding with the 
trial, and reserving the cause for the judgment of his brother Ferdinand, 
King of the Romans. When the Protestant princes, at the subsequent 
Diet of Ratisbon, demanded first of the Emperor, and afterwards of his 
brother, that the murderers should be punished, their requests were 

1 V si es ssi, la dar^ 
Sefior i mi mianio hermano 
Y on uada repsrare. 
So lei him die, for sentence Ortiz pleads ; 
Were he my brother, by thia band he bleeds. 

Lopk db Vega, J&frefto de Seville 
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evaded, 1 and in the issue the murderers were allowed to escape untried 
and with impunity, to tbe outraging of humanity and justice, and the 
disgrace of the Church of Rome, whose authorities were bound to see 
that the most rigorous scrutiny was made into the horrid deed, under 
the pain of being held responsible for it to heaven and to posterity. 
The liberated fratricide appeared openly at Trent, along with his bloody 
accomplice, without exciting a shudder in the breasts of the holy fathers 
met in council : he was welcomed back to Rome j and finally returned to 
his native country, where he was admitted to the society of men of rank 
and education, who listened to him while he coolly related the circum- 
stances of his sanctified crime.' Different persons published accounts, 
agreeing in every material point, of a murder which, all circumstances 
considered, has scarcely a parallel in the annals of blood since the time 
of the first fratrieide, and affords a striking proof of the degree in which 
fanatical zeal will stifle the tenderest affections of the human breast, and 
stimulate to the perpetration of crimes the most atrocious and unnatural 
The narrative which I have followed was drawn up and published 
at the time by Claude Senarcle, 4 a noble young Savoyard, who was 
strongly attached to Juan Diaz, had accompanied him from the tune he 
left Paris, and slept in the same bed with him on the night before his 
murder. Its accuracy is confirmed by the attestation of Bucer, who was 
personally acquainted with many of the facts, as well as with the 
character of the author/ But indeed so far were the Roman Catholics 
from denying the facts, that many of them, and especially the country- 
men of Diaz, justified and even applauded the deed.* Juan Ginez de 
Sepulveda, who professes to have received the facts from the mouth of 
the terrible hero of the tragedy, has given an account of them so com- 
pletely in accordance with Senarcie'a, that we might suppose he had 
abridged that work, in the way of substituting the atrocious moral of 

l Sleldani Comment, torn. H. p. 458. primi panted* Cafo. uelut altarom Abetem, 

» *pi,lvcd.O r cni. torn. u. p 182. U efarifemterf«it: r ^^ 

* On P e 5 th(*e narratives wa* written by UgL Svo. <w* o£2 
Melanchthon.undtir the title of Hi*lori« Ton epatle from Martin Uucer ^ Count Olho 
AKEoDiack Sleida D+ Li.«0,not«i. An Hewy, and another from the author to 
ampra« f> unt la given in Act. ut Moulin. Bucer. Api**dcdto \ t » ■ ^tpcteeby 
SwUnitt, f - m ' a, Oont Sleidan, Li. the martyr, uuder the ^^W^^^ 
435-441. B«kendorf, lib. iii. p. tian« Reliftmuis 8^™: lllu f 1 tr ^um 
CaUi Epist! p. 3M : Opera, torn ix. prhictpemDomiuuin D OttonemHeinncum, 
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dislike of tbe harsh temper and opinions of Bes« Icooea, ««g. Kk i y . Act. et Knta. 
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t& dwinceiittoiM historian, which la refuted preaaly aaya I "The newa of tbe slaughter 
bv the statement of Senarcle (Hist Diatib «t were disagreeable tonone of our countrymen 
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with Calvin after the period referred^ Let- evidently showed, by protecting iLlfcOJJ 
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aus Alphonaua Diariua, aiemplom sequutu* it, Hist, du Lutberanisme, aecu 37. 
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fanaticism for the touching sentiments of friendship, charity, and piety, 
which pervade the whole narrative of the Protestant historian, 1 It is 
humbling to think that Sepulveda was ono of the moat elegant prose 
writers who flourished at that time in Spain, 

Francisco Enzinas continued, after his brother's departure to Italy, to 
reside at Louvain. But though he lived on good terms with the profes- 
sors of the university, he found his situation rjecorning daily more irksome 
and painful Among the learned, Protestants in the neighbourhood with 
whom he carried on a confidential correspondence were Albert Harden- 
berg, preacher to the Cistercian monastery of Adwert, which, since the 
days of John Weasel, the Dutch WickHffe, had resembled an academy 
more than a convent ; and the celebrated Polish nobleman, John a 
Lasco, who had left his native country from attachment to the reformed 
faith, and was eminently successful in diffusing the knowledge of 
the truth in East Friesland. It would appear that the parents of 
Enzinas had intended him for the army, to which he was now decidedly 
averse. In a letter to A Lasco, accompanying the present of an ancient 
and richly mounted sword which he had received from a nobleman, he 
says : " Ail the world will, I know, be in arms against me on account 
of the resolution which, in opposition to the advice of some worthy men, 
I have now formed to devote myself to literary pursuits. But I will 
not suffer myself, from respect to the favour of men, to hold the truth 
in unrighteousness, or to treat unbecomingly those gifts which God in 
His free mercy has been pleased to confer on me, unworthy as I am. 
On the contrary, it shall be my endeavour, according to my ability, to 
propagate divine truth. That I may do this by the grace of God, I find 
that it will be necessary for me, in the first place, to fly from the 
Babylonian captivity, and to retire to a place in which I shall be at 
liberty to cultivate undefiled religion and true Christianity along with 
liberal studies. It is therefore my purpose to repair to Wittenberg, 
because that city contains an abundance of learned professors in all the 
sciences ; and I entertain so high an esteem for the learning, judg- 
ment, and dexterity in teaching possessed by Philip Melanchthon in 
particular, that I would go to the end of the world to enjoy the com- 
pany and instructions of such men. I therefore earnestly beg that, as 
your name has great weight, you will have the goodness to favour me 
with letters of introduction to Luther, Philip, and other learned men in 
that city."' He accordingly paid a visit to Wittenberg, where he was 
warmly received by all, and especially by the individual for whom he 
had expressed so high a veneration. But he returned to the Low 
Countries, probably by the advice of Melanchthon, to labour in a work 
which promised to be of the greatest benefit to his native country. This 
the translation of the New Testament into tbe Spanish . laM M fl e. 

though Spain was {he only nation winch at that t&ea^ nSpossess 

« X J ^" T,i t ^ en ^ Sopulvt-die Opera, torn. mni, Lovanii dio Muij 1M1 : Gordon 
f^? ~T la2 - •to 1 ™. *to. Hist, Reform, torn. hL append. No. vii. Conf. 
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t he Scriptures in the vulgar kngaage.it ha d not alwajs laboured under 
iMM cicnrv. f:i the" year nX), Juan L of Ara.g-.-n, 1>y a puhfic 
e rii c t j prohibited tliu use of anv part of the Old or New Testament in 
Ej35SSR r tongiic, and commanded all, whether laity or clergy, who 
possessed such books, to deliver them to their ordinaries to be burnt, on 
the pain of being held suspected of heresy, 1 On the other hand, J^Sstm 
X, of C^Uft ffllB^Li^ to ^ e translate ^ into Castilian, 

with tlie vii'w of improving the native language of his people ; and u 
copy of that translation, executed in {he year 12(50, is still preserved ia 
maRu'^pt^ n^er "ancient versions of tlie Scriptures into the LimtfSfn, 
or"6atalonian ami Castilian dialects, arc still to be seen, in whole or in 
part, among the manuscripts in the public libraries of Spain and France.' 
TVm jfacio ff crrer. brother of St Vincente Ferrer, and Prior of the 
Carthusian monastery of Portaceli in Valencia, who died in the year 
1417, translated ihe whole Scriptures into the Valenciau or Cataloniaa 
dialect "of Spain. His translation was printed at Valencia in the year 
147S, at the i •■; nsc of Philip Vizlant, a merchant of Isny in Germany, 
tiv'Affonzo Fernandez, a Spaniard of Cordova, and' Lambert Phil o mar, 
a German. "TO tV althouyh it was tbe production of a Catholic auTnor, 
and underwent the examination and correction of the inquisitor James 
Borrell, it bad scarcely made its appearance when it was suppressed by 
the Inquisition, who ordered the whole impression to he devoured by 
the flames.* So strictly was this order carried into execution, that 
scarcely a single copy appears to have escaped Long after the era of 
the Reformation, it was taken for granted by all true Spaniards, that 
their language had never been made the unhallowed instrument of 
exposing the Bible to vulgar eyes ; and with the exception of two 
incidental allusions, the translation of Ferrer remained unnoticed for 
nearly two hundred years after its publication.* At length, in 1645, the 
last four leaves of a copy of this edition were discovered in the library 
| belonging to the monastery of Portaceli. The number was reduced 
within a short time to one leaf j but happily this contained the imprint, 
or final epigraph, indicating the names of the translator and printers, 
: together with the place and year of the impression. 8 According to some 
^ authors, the version of Ferrer underwent, about the year 151G, a second 

i Du Csnge, Glossarium, y, Homaneium, AlpTionsus de Castro contra Htereaes, lib. i. 

Constitution's. Jacob! regis Aragomim ad- cap* * 3 ! apud Schelhorn, Amcenit, Liter, 

versus Hrreticos : Martene et Dnrand Veter, torn. v(ii. p. 495. 

Script, at Morniuj. Eist. Collect, torn. vlL pp. 4 It ia mentioned by Frederico Furio, In a 

123, 1M. treatise entitled Bononia, printed in 15flfi 

^'Rodriguez de Castro, Bibl. EsnaBola, torn. (Rndrigue* de Castro, BibL Esprit). L 448), 

i. p. 411—426, where extracts of the transla- and by Cypriano de Valera, in his Exhor- 

tiou are tfveu from the MS. in the Library taciou ai Christiano Lector, prefixed to his 

of the Escurial. Spanish Bible printed in 1602. 

« Le Jjong, Bibl. Saw torn, i. p. 361. Paris, * The imprint has been copied in Bayer's 

1723, 2 tora* foU Rodriguez de Castro, i. 431 edition of Antonli Bibl. Hisp. Vet, torn* il 

—440- Ocios de Espanoles Emlgrados, torn, p. 214, note (2.) ; in Hendez, Typfigr. Espafl, 

j p p 39. p. 6*2 ; and in Ocios de Espailoles Emigrados, 

1 Ferdinand and Isabella prohibited all, torn. i. p. 50. Alimg with the imprint, the 

under the severest pains, from translating translation, from Rev. xx. 8. to the close of 

the sacred Scripture into the vulgar tongues, the book, is given by Rodriguez de Castro, 

or from using it when translated by others. Biblioteca Espaflola, torn, L p. 444-448. 
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impression, which shared the same fate as its predecessor ; hut of this 
statement the evidence is less complete and satisfactory. 1 

Apparently ignorant that his countrymen had once possessed such 
a treasure, and anxious that they should he supplied with it, Erancjfcco 
de En zjnas undertook a translation of the Mrv '].'• -;: r into the j 
Ci ^tilian tongue . Having fim*Inl?a^^ 

the judgment of the divines of Louvaim They allowed that there was 
no law of the state prolribitiog the printing of translations of the 
Scriptures, but expressed their fears that such works would lead to the 
spread of heresy and disturbance of the peace of the church, and excused 
themselves from either sanctioning or censuring the undertaking, on the 
pound of their ignorance of the Spanish tongue. The private friends 
of the translator, who were acquainted with both languages, gave it as 
their opinion, after examining the work, that it would be a great honour 
as well as benefit to Spain. 8 JjLwas , accordingly printed- at Antwerp 
inthejear is 43, under the title of " The New Testament that is^ the 
gSff C ovenant of our only Redeemer and Saviour Jesus Christ, trans- 
faf fed fro m Greek into the Castiiian language." The purblind monks, 
to whom it was submitted before publication, could not proceed farther 
than the title-page. One of them, whose pretensions to learning were 
not the least among those of his order, smelled Lutheranism in " the 
new covenant" The leaf was cancelled, and the suspicious phrase 
struck out He next pointed out a palpable heresy in the expression 
*our wily Redeemer" Recourse was again had to the operation of 
celling, and the obnoxious particle expelled. But his success in 
' covery only served to quicken the censorial organ of the monk ; so 
that the author, despairing to see an end of the process, gave directions 
for putting the work into the hands of the booksellers.' 

The Emperor having soon after arrived at Brussels, the author pre- 
sented a copy of the work to him, and requested his permission to circu- 
late it among his countrymen. Charles received it graciously, and, 
fiomising his patronage if it were found to contain nothing contrary to 
the faith, gave it to his confessor Pedro de Soto 4 to examine. After jr 

1 Frederfcl Pnrii Bononia, apud Le Long, el libro do est* ley, Ac. x.D.xttn." On the 
Bibl . Sacra, torn, L p, 362. Before meeting with reverse ia a quotation from Deu t. xvii Then 
this authority. 1 was inclined to think that follows the dedication to Charles V\, to which 
Dr Alexander Geddes hod alluded to the are added fuur Spanish coplas. The imprint 
original impression of Ferrer's version, of at the end of the work \» ** Acaboso do im- 
which he mistook the date, when he says, primir este libro en la insigne cibdad de En- 
n A Spanish translation of the Bible was veres, en caaa de Eats van Mterdmanoo, im- 
printed in 1516. It has been so totally de- pressor de libros, a S5u de Octubre, en eL 
atroyed that hardly a copy of it is to be anno del Sefior do m.ixxuh," The work ia 
found." Prospectus of a New Translation of divided into chapters, hut not into verses ; 
the Bible, p* lu9, Quere : Was a single copy and is beautifully printed in small Sro. 
to be found ! According to Furio the date of * Soto afterwards accompanied Philip IL 
printing was 1515, Into England, and was incorporated at C*x- 

s Gordeeii Hist. Reform, torn, hi p. 166. ford, 14th Nov. 1655. Wood's Fasti Oxon. 

* The work appeared under the following edit. Bli*a, p. 14S. After taking an active 

title: "El Nuevo Tcstamento de nuestro part in the prosecution of the English Pro* 

Redemptor y Salvador Josu Christo, trs- testants, he was hliuaelf prosecuted, on his 

duzido de Griego en lengus Castellana, por return to Spain, before the Inquisition of 

France" du Knzinas, dedicado a la Cesarea Valladolid, as auspected of heresy, Llorente, 

Hagestad. Habla Dim. Joaue, i. Wo se aparte iii 83. 
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various delays, Enzinas, having waited on the confessor, was upbraided 
by him as an enemy to religion, who had tarnished the honour of his 
native country ; and refusing to acknowledge a fault, was seized by the 
officers of justice and thrown into prison. Besides the crime of transla- 
ting the Scriptures, he was charged with having made a translation of a 
work of Luther, and visiting Melanchthon. 1 To add to his distress, his 
father and uncles, hearing of his imprisonment, paid him a visit, and 
participating in the common prejudices of their countrymen, reproached 
him for bringing calamity on himself, and dishonour on his kindred. 
He continued, however, to possess his soul in patience,' employed his 
time in translating the Psalms, and received many marks of sympathy 
from the citizens of Brussels, of whom he knew more than four hundred 
warmly attached to the Protestant faith. After a confinement of fifteen 
months, lie one day found his prison doors open, and walking out, 
without. the slightest opposition, escaped from Brussels and armed 
safely at Wittenberg ; an escape the more remarkable that a hoi perse- 
cution raged at that time throughout the Netherlands, and the portraits 
of the Protestant preachers, accompanied with the offer of a reward for 
their apprehension, were to be seen affixed to the gates of all the prin- 
cipal cities. 1 The following extract shows the steps taken against him 
after his flight " The inquisitors in Belgium have summoned my guest, 
the wise, upright, and pious Spaniard, in his absence ; and from the day 
fixed for his appearance, we conclude that sentence has already been 
pronounced against him. He sets out for your town to ascertain the 
fact, and to learn if there are any letters for him from that quarter. I 
have given him a letter to you, both that I may acquaint you with the 
cause of his journey, and because I know you feel for the calamities of 
all good men. He evinces great fortitude, though he evidently sees that 
his return to his parents and native country is now cut off. The 
thought of the anguish which this will give to his parents distresses him. 
These inquisitors are as cruel to us as the thirty tyrants were of old to 
their fellow-citizens at Athens ; but God will preserve the remnant of 
his church, and provide an asylum for the truth somewhere." 4 In 
another letter, written in the year 1546, the same individual says : 
" Franciscus the Spaniard has resolved to go to Italy, that he may 
assuage the grief of his mother.* 11 Whether he accomplished that 

1 One fault found with the translation was, friend Camerarius, 16 cal. Aprilis 1546, Mo- 

tbat Rom. iii. 28 was put in large characters, lanchthon says : *' Our Spanish friend Fran- 

which had been done by the printer without dscus has returned, being set free by a di- 

any directions from the author. Enzinas Tine interposition, without the help of any 

was at Wittenberg in February 1543. Me- man, so far as he knows at least I nave en- 

lanchthonis Epist. col. 570. joined him to draw up a narrative of the 

s "I am persuaded, ** says Melanchthon in affair, which shall be sent you." Epist col. 

a letter to Garoerarius, 25th Dee. 1545, " you 848. This narrative was printed at Antwerp 

will feel great pleasure in reading the letter in 1545. It is inserted at length by Rabus. 

of Francis, my Spanish guest, written from in his German Martyrolojjy , vol. vii. p. 1707 

his prison in Belgium. His magnanimity —2819, and abridged by Oerdes, in his Hist, 

will delight you." E pistol*, col. 841 Reform, torn. iii. p. 186— 171. 

* Melanchthonis Epist. col. 848. OerdetH « Melanchthon Camerario, 20th Aug. 1545: 

Hist. Reform, iii 178. In a letter to his Epistol*, col. 858. * Ibid, col 874. 
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journey or not, is uncertain ; but in 1548 he went to England, on which 
occasion he was warmly recommended by Melanchthon to Edward VL 
and Archbishop Cranmer, as a person of excellent endowments and 
learning, averse to all fanatical and seditious tenets, and distinguished 
by his piety and grave manners. He obtained a situation at Oxford ; 
but returning soon after to the Continent, he resided sometimes at Stras- 
burg and sometimes at Basle, where he spent his time in literary pur- 
suits, and in the society of the wise and good. 1 
My In the same year in which the New Testament of Enzinas came from 
the press, aSpanish translation of the seven penitential Psajms^the 
Syj^. of Solomon, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah, was printed at 
Antwerp by Fe rdinand Jaraya, who, three years before, had printed the 
Book ot Job, ana the Psalms for the office of the dead, in the same 
language and at the same place. There exists also a copy of a Spanish 
psalter in Gothic letter, without date, but apparently ancient* 

The J.'ws appear to have early had translations of the Old Testament, 
or parts of it, in Spanish. In 1497, only five years after their expulsion 
from the Peninsula, they printed the Pentateiielf in tnatTKnguage at 
VjenTce. In 1547 tins work was printed at Constantinople in Hebrew 
characters, and in 1552 it was reprinted at the same place in Roman 
characters. 5 In 1553 they printed at Ferrara tw6^ealfens > 'of ffie 
Testament in Spanish ; the one edited by Abraham Usque, and the 
other by Duarte PineL Bibliographers have generally held that the 
first of th. se was intended lor the use of Jews, and the last for the 
use of Christians ; 4 an opinion which does not seem to rest on good 
grounds.* 

At the time that Egidius was thrown into prison, several of his 
religious friends became alarmed for their safety, and took refuge in 
Germany and Switzerland. Among these were Juan Perez , jpas ao do r p 
d e Reyna, and Cypriano de Valera, who were industriously ^employed 
during their exile in providing the means of religious instruction for 
their countrymen. J nan Perez was born at Montilla, a town of Andalusia, 
He was sent to Rome in 1527, as charge <Taf aires of Charles V., and 

1 Melanchthonis Epist col. 494, 6tt, 01 1. * Rodrigues de Castro, Bibl. Espan. p. 448. 

Stirpes Mem. of Cranmer, p. 404. Gerdesii « Such is the opinion of Wolnus(Bibl. Hebr. 

Serin. Antiquar. torn. iii. p. 644 ; ir. m. torn. U, p. 461X who has been followed by 

Letters from him are to be found in Gab- Clement, Brunet, and Dibdiu, in his JEdcs 

bema, Collect. Epist Clar. Viror. p. 40; AKhorpians:, torn. L p. 86. 

Olympic Moratie Opera, p. 833 ; Fox*s Acts * Cassiodoro de Reyna, Amonestscion, pre- 

ttd Monuments, p. 1638, edit 1696 ; and In fixed to his Spanish translation of the Bible, 

the Library of Corpus Christi ; Nasmyth's Rodrigues de Castro, i. 401—408, where the 

Catalogue, No. cxix. 94. Enemas was the opinion of the writers referred to in the pre. 

author of a Spanish translation of Plutarch's ceding note is examined. Usque dedicated 

Uvea (Antonii Bibl. Hisp. Nova, torn. L p. his edition to Dona Oracia Nad; aud Pinel 

4J*X *nd of "Breve Description del Pais to the Duke of Perrara. The latter adopts 

Baxo, y Rozon de la Religion en Espafia ; " the Christian era, and in the translation of 

Which last work, according to Oerdes, con- In. vii. 14, makes use of the word virom, 

tains the narrative of his imprisonment and whereas the former uses mora. But they 

escape, and was printed both in Latin and agree exactly in their translation of all the 

French. Gerdesii Florilegium Librorum other passages which have been the subject 

Ranorum, p. 111. Pellicer, Ensayo, p. 80. or dispute between Jews and Christians; 

* Rodriguez de Castro, BibL Espan. torn, and the versions are almost entirely the 

L p. 449. same. 
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procured from the pope a suspension of the decree by which the Spanish 
divines had condemned the writings of Erasmus. 1 Subsequently he was 
placed at the head of the College of Doctrine, an endowed school 
at Seville, where he contracted an intimacy with Egidius and other 
favourers of the reformed opinions. He received the degree of doctor 
of divinity in his native country ; and his talents and probity secured 
him a high place in the esteem of the foreigners among whom he 
resided, first at Geneva and afterwards in France.' The works which 



v»wvu«ui, ouu Kjuimuaiy m vymiBuaii i/ocinne, appeared aDOUt 
the same time.' They were all printed at Venice, Besides these, he 
published in Spanish several of the works of his countryman Juan 
Valdez. # Being called from Geneva, and having officiated as a preacher 
at Blois, and as chaplain to Renee, Duchess of Ferrara, in the castle of 
Montargis, he died of the stone at Paris, after he had bequeathed all 
his fortune to the printing of the Bible in his native tongue. 7 The task 
which he left unfinished was continued by Cassiodoro de R eyna, who, 
after ten years' laj^yr, BBflMri a translation of the wTTole BibleywhTch 
w^Liku.d in 10i;:.. at Rtsi'.v It was iwi..,l ami com-ctcl by Cypriano 
d ^Y^2i3^1ubH8hed the New Testament in 1596 at Ixmdomapd 
tahjFntam^ Tt is no slight proof ofTEe 

/ zeal with w"hich the Spanish Protestants sought to disseminate the 
Scriptures among their countrymen, that Juan Lizzarago published, in 
| 1571, a translation of the New Testament into Basque, or the language 
| of Biscay, which differs widely from the other dialects spoken in the 
Peninsula. 10 The versions of the three writers last mentioned did not 



'_J**n Perez traduzidos on Romance Castellano, por el 
Doctor Juan Perez, confortne a la vcrdad de 



» Llorentc (H. 280) call* him « 

de Pineda." Bexa designates him "Joannes _ 

Pi i r L U n! x. ^ * - u 8ancta. En VenedaTencasa de 

\£. eU « • Traductores Espan. Pedro Daniel. m.p.lvii.* The work is dedi. 

*\ , ?« lco ""il IL Hi- m cated, « A Dona Maria de Austria, Reyna de 

I El Teetamento Nuevo de nuestro SeBor HungrU y de Bohemia. M A Spanish transla- 

y Salvador J esu Chroto. Nueva y fielmento tion of the Psalter, the Proverbt of Solomon, 

traduzjdo del original Oriego en Romance and the Book of Job, had been printed at 

gWftUam En \euecia, en casa de Juan Lyons in 1650. Riederer, Nachrichten, torn. 

Philudelpho. M.D.tn." It is dedicated, "Al ii. p. 140. 



todo poderoso Rey de cielos y tierra Jesu 
Christo," Ac Pellicer, Ensayo, pp. 120, 121. 
Riederer, Nachrichten, torn. ii. p. 146—152. 
The author's name does not appear in the 
book; but Le Long says that Juan Perez 
states, in the prologue to his version of the 
Psalms, that he had published a version of 
the New Testament iu the preceding year. 



• Antonii Bib). Hisp, Nova, L 767. Llo- 
rente, ii. 280. The last-named author, by 
mistake, ascribes to Peres a translation of 
the Bible. 

• See above, p. 70 ; and Pelliccr. Ensayo, 
p. 120. 

» Bezs) I cones, sig. Ii. iij. 

• Miscellanea Groningana, torn. iiL p. 98 



vu» «cw irau..uc Uk m me preceajag year. • Miscellanea Groningana, torn. iiL p. 98 

Tins prologue was not in the copy examined -100. Rodriguez de Castro, torn. L p. 464 

by Pelhcer. Cypnano de Valera says : •« El —468. 

Doctor Juan Perez, de pis memoris, ano de » Rodriguez de Castro, L 468—470. An- 

1656, impnmio el Testaroento Nuevo,- (Ex- tonii BibL Hisp. Nova, torn. L pp. 284, 235. 

hortation prefixed to his 8panwh Bible. In 1602, the same year in which De Valcra a 

Conf. Abbate D. Giov. Andres dell'Origine Bible was printed at Amsterdam, another 

d ogm Letteratura, torn. xix. p. 288.) edition of De Reyna's was printed at Frank- 

* Los Psalmce de David, con sus sumarios, fort, in 4to. Riederer, Nachrichten, torn, i v. 

en que se declare con brevedad lo conteuido p. 265—270. 

en cads Psalmo, agora nueva y fielmente w The Basque New Testament was printed 
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appear until the Reformation was suppressed in Spain ; but they were 
of great utility to many individuals, and the reprinting of De Valera's 
translation at a recent period was the means of provoking the Spanish 
clergy to make the dangerous experiment of translating the Scriptures 
into their native tongue. 1 

All these versions were accompanied with vindications of the practice 
of translating the Scriptures into vernacular languages, and the right of 
the people to read them. This formed one of the points most warmly 
contested between the Romanists and Reformers. The Spanish divines 
distinguished themselves by their intemperate support of the illiberal 
side of the question ; and the determination of Alfonso de Castro, "that 
the translation of the Scriptures into the vernacular tongues, with the 
reading of them by the vulgar, is the true fountain of all heresies," con- 
tinued long to be the standard of orthodoxy in Spain. 1 There was, how- 
ever, one honourable exception. Frederico, . fa Qfla* A.kfWd. fl ft^ Ye. ftf 
Valencia, defended the cause of biblical translation intrepidly and ably, 
first in an academical dispute with John de Bononima, rector of the 
university of Louvain, and afterwards from the press. 4 This raised 
against him a host of enemies, and his book was strictly prohibited ;* 
but he was protected Jff Charles V., and, what is fl jjffl to f, ffltttiffl ffd- 
dujnj<j life about the person of Philip TT. ; that most determined patron 

ignora nce and the Inquisition? 

The versions of the ficriptim* hv whichjflg wm PJfr 

mote t] in were thos e of Enzinas and .Pere z. In spite of the sup- 
pression of the mrmeVm IK JIbw UOu^tnesTBjttes of it were conveyed 
to the Peninsula. Accordingly, Pope Julius IIL states, in a bull ad- 
dressed to the inquisitors in 1550, that he was informed that there were 
in the possession of booksellers and private persons a great number of 

»t Rochelle, and dedicated to Joan d'Al- in 2 Tola. 4to, 2000 copies were printed in 

net, Queen of Navarre. Larramendi, Die- Latin and Castilian, and only 600 in Castilian 

donario Trilingue del Castellano, Bascuence alone. 

jr Latin, prolog, sect. 20. Andres dell 'Ori- « Oerdesii Hist Reform, torn. iii. pp. 169, 

gme d'ogni Letteratura, torn. xix. p. 239. 170. 8o late as 1747, D. Francisco Peres 

It would be improper to pass over another del Prado, the inquisitor-general, lamented 

torsion, as it bears the name of Enzinaa, so M that some men carried their audacity to 

honourably connected with the translation the execrable extreme of asking permission 

Of the Scriptures. In 1708, there was printed to read the sacred Scriptures in the vulgsr 

st Amsterdam, a Spanish version of the New tongue, not afraid of finding in them the 

Testament, "corregido y rcvisto por D. Se- most deadly poison." Llorentc, i. 481. 

Mstian de la Ensina, ministro de la Tglesia * He is commonly called Fredericks Furius 

Anglicano y Predicador de la illustre congre- Quriolanus, that is, o/Seriol, the vulgar name 

ffacion de los honorubles aeflorcs traUntes en of Valencia. 

Eft|>afia." This translation is the same with 4 The title of his work is"Bononia; sivede 

that of Valera, except that the contents of Libris Sacris in vernacutam linguam con ver- 

chapters are not inserted, and the marginal tendis Libri duo." Basilc*. a. 1550. He has 

notes are either omitted or put st the foot of commemorated the opposition which be met 

the page. Pellicer, Ensayo, p. 150. Rodri- with, in some elegant Latin verses addressed 

guez de Castro, L 499—501. to Cardinal Meudoza. Schelhom, Amcenit 

1 Dr Alexander Geddes's Prospectus, p. Literati*, torn. viii. pp. 485, 486. Furio also 

109. Preface by Don Felix Torres Amst, wrote encomiastic verses on Castalio's version 

Bishop-elect of Barcelona, to his 8panish of the Bible. Colomeaii Italia et Hispania 

translation of the New Testament, in 1828. Oriental is, p. 102. 

Brio's Bible consisted of no fewer than 19 * Index Libr. Prohib. a. 1559, lit F. 

volumes 8vo. Of Amat's New Testament, • Thuani Hist lib. civ. cap. 7. 

G 
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heretical books, including Spanish Bibles, marked in the catalogue of 
prohibited books which the university of Louvain, at the desire of the 
Emperor, had drawn up in the preceding year. And at a period some- 
what later, Philip, who governed Spain during the absence of his father, 
ordered an examination of certain Bibles introduced into the kingdom, 
but not mentioned in the late index ; and the Council of the Supreme, 
having pronounced them dangerous, gave instructions to the provincial 
inquisitors to seize all the copies, and proceed with the utmost rigour 
against those who should retain them, without excepting members of 
universities, colleges, or monasteries. 1 

At the same time the strictest precautions were adopted to prevent 
the importation of such books by placing officers at all the sea-ports and 
land-passes, with authority to search every package, and the person of 
every traveller, that should enter the kingdom. It might be supposed 
that these measures would have reared an insuperable barrier to the 
progress of illumination in Spain. But the thirst for knowledge, when 
once excited, is irresistible ; and tyranny, when it goes beyond a certain 
point, inspires its victims at once with daring and ingenuity. The books 
provided by the Spanish refugees remained for some time locked up in 
Geneva, none choosing to engage in the hazardous and almost desperate 
attempt to convey them across the Pyrenees. But at last an humble 
individual had the courage to undertake, and the address to execute, 
the task. This was Julian Hernandez, a native of Villaverda, in the 
district of Campos, who, on account of his small stature, was commonly 
called Julian the little. Having imbibed the reformed doctrine in 
Germany, he had come to Geneva and entered into the service of Juan 
Perez as amanuensis and corrector of the press.* T^p %gp. 
with translations of the Scriptures and other Protestant books in Span- 
ish, were in m7 committed to his trust, which he undertook to convey 
by Iain! : and haying eluded the vigilant ey, s of the inquisitorial fami- 
i& -ISj 0 ^ .J" 5 P rec ^ ous charge safely in the house of one of the 
^^^rotej^^l^^vL^e ,^ whom the contents were quickly dis- 
persed among his friends in different parts of the country * 

» Ljorente, L 4M, 465. ncy from Spain to Genera with the view of 

i Montanus, SI 7. Bewe Icones, sig. Ii. iij. bringing home the contraband books, f ii. 281 ) 

p. Histolro des Martyrs, 497. Llorente repre- » Montanue, et Histoire dee Martyrs, «* 

sent* Hernandez as having undertaken a jour- tupra. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PR0QRE3S OF THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 

The (nrcumstances attending the condemnation of Egidius inflicted a 
severe shock on the infant church of Seville. While the enemies of the 
truth triumphed in his fall, its friends felt " as when a standard-bearer 
fainteth." His release from imprisonment, and the proofs which he 
gave of unabated attachment to the doctrine which he had formerly 
taught, were consolatory to them; but the obstinacy with which he 
continued to the last to upbraid himself for his imbecility, together with 
the restraints under which he was laid, threw a melancholy air over 
his instructions, which had a tendency to discourage those who needed 
to be animated by the countenance and advice of a person of unbroken 
courage and high reputation. Providence furnished them with such a 
head, a little before the death of Egidius, by the return of the individual 
who had been his associate in his early labours, and who was unques- 
tionably the greatest ornament of the reformed cause in Spain. 
V Const antino Pfflge, (fe )ft FiifiPtr^ was a native of San Clemente de la 
Mancha, in the diocese of Cuenca. 1 Possessing a good taste and a love 
of genuine knowledge, he evinced an early disgust for the barbarous 
pedantry of the schools, and attachment to such of his countrymen as 
sought to revive the study of polite letters. Being intended for the 
church, hfiLmade. hinwjf master of Greek andHetoejw^j^ ojial^ him 
for interpreting the Scrfotures, ; _ At the same time he spoke and wrote 
hjsjiative language with uncommon purity and elegance. Like Eras- 
mus, with whose writings he was first captivated, he was distinguished 
for his lively wit, which he took pleasure in indulging at the expense of 
foolish preachers and hypocritical monks. But he was endowed with 
greater firmness and decision of character than the philosopher of 
Rotterdam. During his attendance at the university, his youthful spirit 
had betrayed him into irregularities, of which his enemies afterwards 
took an ungenerous advantage ; but these were succeeded by the utmost 
decorum and correctness of manners, though he always retained his gay 
temper, and could never deny himself his jest. One of his contem- 
poraries has remarked, "that he never knew any man who loved or 
hated Constantine moderately a treatment which is experienced by 

1 Autonil BibL Hisp. Nov. torn. i. p. 256. 
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every person who possesses superior talents and poignancy of wit com- 
bined with generosity and benevolence. His knowledge of mankind 
made him scrupulous in forming intimate friendships, but he treated all 
his acquaintance with a cordial and easy familiarity. Notwithstanding 
the opportunities he had of enriching himself, he was so exempt from 
avarice that his library, which he valued above all his property, was never 
large. His eloquence caused his services in the pulpit to be much sought 
after ; but he was free from vanity, the besetting sin of orators, and 
scorned to prostitute his talents at the shrine of popularity. He declined 
the situation of preacher in the cathedral of Cuenca, which was offered 
him by the unanimous vote of the chapter. When afterwards invited 
to accept the more honourable and lucrative office of preacher to the 
metropolitan church of Toledo after thanking the chapter for their good 
opinion of him, he declined it, alleging as a reason, "that he would not 
disturb the bones of their ancestors f alluding to a dispute between 
them and the Archbishop Siliceo, who had insisted that his clergy should 
prove the purity of their descent. Whether it was predilection for the 
reformed opinions that induced him at first to fix his residence at 
Seville, is uncertain ; but we have seen that he ra- g r ated with 
Egidius. in his plans for dis^minat ing Scriptural kno wledge. _ The. 
Emiffiror haYing hoard him preach during a visit to that city, was so 
much pleaffll sitil.&e. mxnpji Jfet immediately named him one of 
lu& -Chaplain*, to which he added the office of almoner ; .and he boqil 
after appointed him to accompany bis son Philip to Flanders, " to let 
the Flemings see that Spain was not destitute of polite scholars and 
orators." 1 Constantine made it a point of duty to obey the orders of his 
sovereign, and reluctantly quitted his residence in Seville, for which he 
had hitherto rejected the most tempting offers. His journey gave him 
the opportunity of becoming personally acquainted with some of the 
reformers. Among these was James Schopper, a learned man of Biberach 
in Suabia, by whose conversation his views of evangelical doctrine were 
greatly enlarged and confirmed.* Tn lfififi fa ^fr^Ari ^ Seville, and his 
presence imparted a new impulse to the Protestant cause in that city. 
A benevolent and enlightened individual having founded a professorship 
of divinity in the College of Doctrine, Constantine was appointed to the 
chair ; and by means of the lectures which he read on the Scriptures, 
together with the instructions of Fernando de St Juan, provost of the 
institution, the minds of many of the young men were opened to t\e 
truth 1 On the first Lent after his return to Seville, he was chosen by 
the chapter to preach every alternate day in the cathedral church. So 
great was his popularity, that though the public service did not begin 
till eight o'clock in the morning, yet, when he preached, the church was 
filled by four and even by three o'clock. Being newly recovered from a 

? Geddes** Mtaoell. Tracts, voL i. p. Wd. Parentis, p. 26-28 : Gerdcsii Serin. Antiq. 
MontAnua, pp. 2C9. 282. torn. p. 646. H 

» Jacobi Schopperi Oratio de vitm et obitu » MouUnus, p. 283 ; conf p 214. 
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fever when he commenced his labours, he felt so weak that it was neces- 
sary for him repeatedly to pause during the sermon, on which occasions 
he was allowed to recruit his strength by taking a draught of wine in 
the pulpit, a permission which had never been granted to any other 
preacher. 1 

While Constantine was pursuing this career of honour and usefulness, 
he involved himself in difficulties by coming forward as a candidate for 
the place of canon-magistral in the cathedral of Seville. There are 
three canonries in every episcopal church in Spain, which must be 
obtained by comparative trials. These are chiefly filled by Fellows be- 
longing to the six Collegios Mayores, who form a kind of learned aris- 
tocracy, which has long possessed great influence in that country. No 
place of honour or emolument in the church or the departments of law 
is left unoccupied by these collegians. Fellows in orders, who possess 
abilities, are kept in reserve for the literary competitions ; such as can- 
not appear to advantage in these trials are provided, through court 
favour, to stalls in the wealthier cathedrals ; while the absolutely dull 
and ignorant are placed in the tribunals of the Inquisition, where, pass- 
ing judgment in their secret halls, they may not by their blunders dis- 
grace the college to which they belonged. 1 The place of canon-magis- 
tral in Seville having become vacant by the death of Egidius, the 
chapter, in accordance with the general wish of the city, fixed their 
eyes upon Constantine, as the person most fitted by his talents for fill- 
ing that important office. Egidius had been introduced into it without 
engaging in the literary competition ; but, in consequence of his unpo- 
pularity when he first ascended the pulpit, the canons had entered on 
their records a resolution that the usual trials should take place in all 
future elections. Constantine had uniformly ridiculed these literary 
jousts, as resembling the exercises of schoolboys and the tricks of 
jugglers. Finding him obstinate in refusing to enter the lists, the 
chapter were inclined to dispense with their resolution, when Fernando 
Valdes, the Archbishop of Seville and inquisitor-general, who had con- 
ceived a strong dislike to Constantine on account of a supposed injury 
which he had received from him when he was preacher to the Emperor, 
interposed his authority to prevent the suspension of the law. A day 
was accordingly fixed for the trial, and edicts were published in all the 
principal cities, requiring candidates to make their appearance. The 
friends of Constantine now pressed him to lay aside his scruples ; and 
an individual, who had great influence over his mind, represented so 
strongly the services which he would be able to render to the cause of 
truth in so influential a situation, and the hurtful effects which would 
result from its being occupied by some noisy and ignorant declaimer, 
that he consented at last to offer himself as a candidate. The know- 
ledge of this fact prevented others from appearing, with the exception 
of two individuals who came from a distant part of the country. One 

l Monunus, pp. 279, 283. » Doblada's Letters from Spain, pp. 1W, 107. 
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of them declined the contest as soon as he became acquainted with the 
circumstances ; but the other, a canon of Malaga, instigated by the 
archbishop, who wished to mortify his competitor, descended into the 
arena. Despairing, however, of being able to succeed by polemical 
skill, or by interest with the chapter, he had recourse to personal 
charges and insinuations, in which he was supported by all those who 
envied the fame of Constantine, had felt the sting of his satire, or hated 
him for his friendship with Egidius. He was accused of having con- 
tracted a marriage before he entered into holy orders ; it was alleged 
that there were irregularities in his ordination and the manner in which 
he obtained his degree of doctor of divinity ; and an attempt was made 
to fasten on him the charge of heresy. In spite of these accusations he 
carried his election, was installed in his new office, and commenced his 
duty as preacher in the cathedral with high acceptance. But this con- 
test arrayed a party against him, which sought in every way to thwart 
his measures, and afterwards found an opportunity to make him feel 
the weight of its vengeance. 1 

Constantine, while he instructed the people of Seville from the pulpit, 
was exerting himself to diffuse religious knowledge through the nation 
at large by means of the press. In the character of his writings we 
have one of the clearest indication of the excellence of his heart." 
They were of that kind which was adapted to the spiritual wants~of 
his countrymen, and not calculated to display his own talents, or to 
acquire for himself a name in the learned world. They were composed 
ULtuua&YjJo^ Afc 
struse speculations and rhetorical ornaments, in which he was qualified 
both by nature and education to excel, were rigidly sacrificed to the one 
object of being understood by all, and useful to ajl Among his works 
were a Catechism, the highest recommendation of which is its artless 
and infantine simplicity ; a small treatise on the doctrine of Christianity, 
drawn up in the familiar form of a dialogue between a master and his 
pupil ; an Exposition of the first Psalm in four sermons, which show 
that his pulpit eloquence, exempt from the common extremes, was 
neither degraded by vulgarity nor rendered disgusting by affectation 
and effort at display ; and the Confession of a sinner, in which the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, poured from a contrite and humbled spirit, assume 
the form of the most edifying and devotional piety.' His Summary of 
Christian Doctrine, without being deficient in simplicity, is more cal- 
culated to interest persons of learning and advanced knowledge. In 
this work he proposed to treat, first, of the articles of faith ; and, 
secondly, of good works and the sacrament. The first part only came 
from the press the second being kept back until such time as it could 

1 Montanus, p. 284—287. under the title of M 8uma de Doctrina Chris- 

* Ibid. p. 294 — 297. Hlstoire des Mar- tiana; ■ and appended to it was " £1 Ser- 

tyrs, f. 502, D.-606, a. Antonii fiibl Hiap. mon de Cbriato nuestro Redemptor en el 
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be printed with greater safety— a period which never arrived. It was 
not the author's object to lay down or defend the Protestant doctrines, 
but to exhibit from the Scriptures, and without intermeddling with 
modern disputes, the great truths of the Gospel. The work was trans- 
lated into Italian, and has been highly praised by some Roman Catholic 
writers. 1 But it was viewed with great suspicion by the ruling clergy, 
who took occasion from it to circulate reports unfavourable to the 
author's orthodoxy, and held secret consultations on the propriety of de- 
nouncing him to the Inquisition. They complained that he had not 
condemned the Lutheran errors, nor vindicated the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome ; and that, if at any time he mentioned indulgences, 
purgatory, and human merit, instead of extolling, he derogated from 
these authorised doctrines of the church, by warning his readers not to 
risk their salvation on them. When these charges came to the ears of 
Constantine, he contented himself with saying, that these topics did 
not properly belong to the first part of his treatise, but that he would 
explain his views respecting them in his second volume, which he was 
preparing for the press. This reply, backed by the popularity of which 
he was in possession, silenced his adversaries for that time. 2 

Previously to the period of which we have been speaking, an occur- 
rence took place which had nearly proved fatal to the disciples of the 
reformed faith in Seville. Francisco Zafra, a doctor of laws, and vicar 
of the parish church of San Vincent e, had long cherished a secret pre- 
dilection for the Lutheran sentiments. Being a man of learning, he 
was frequently called, in the character of qualificatory to pronounce 
judgment on the articles laid to the charge of persons denounced to the 
Holy Office, and had been instrumental in saving the lives of many 
individuals, who otherwise would have been condemned as heretics.* 
He had received into his house Maria Gomez, a widow, who was a 
zealous and constant attendant on the private meetings of the Protest- 
ants, and consequently well acquainted with all the persons of that per- 
suasion in the city. In the year 1555 she became deranged in her 
intellect, and having conceived, as is not unusual with persons in that 
unhappy state of mind, a violent antipathy to her former friends, she 
talked of nothing but vengeance on heretics. It was found necessary 
to lay her under an easy restraint ; but escaping from her domestic 
confinement, she went straight to the castle of Triana, in which the inqui- 
sitors held their sittings, and, having obtained an audience, told them 
that the city was full of Lutherans, while they, whose duty it was to 
guard against the entrance and spread of this plague, were slumbering 
at their post. She ran over the names of those whom she accused, 
amounting to the number of more than three hundred. The inquisitors 

> Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. p. 237. Joan. »Llorente(U. 256-7) refers to De Monte* in 

Pineda, Comment in Fab. Justiniani Indie, support of this fact I do not find it stated 

Univ. pnef. cap. xiii. sect 6. by that writer, whom he probably confound- 
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had no apprehension of the extent to which the reformed doctrines had 
been embraced in Seville, and could not but perceive marks of derange- 
ment in the appearance and incoherent talk of the informer ; but, act- 
ing according to the maxim of their tribunal, that no accusation is to 
be disregarded, they resolved to make inquiry, and ordered the instant 
attendance of Zafra, Had he yielded to the sudden impressions of 
fear, and attempted to make his escape, the consequences would have 
been fatal to himself and his religious connections. Instead of this, 
with great presence of mind, he repaired on the first notice to the Holy 
Office, treated the accusation with ^difference, stated the symptoms 
of the woman's distemper, with the reason which induced him to con- 
fine her, and referred to the members of his family and the neighbours 
for the truth of the facta His statement, together with the character 
which he bore, succeeded in removing the suspicions of the inquisitors, 
who were persuaded that Maria laboured under a confirmed lunacy, 
and that her representations had no other foundation than the visionary 
workinp of a disordered brain. Accordingly they requested Zafra to take 
the unfortunate woman along with him, and to keep her under a stricter 
confinement than that from which she had escaped. Thus did this dark 
cloud pass away, by the kindness of Providence, which watched over a 
tender flock, not yet sufficiently prepared for encountering the storm of 
persecution. 1 

In the mean time the Protestant church in Seville was regularly or- 
ganised, and placed under the pastoral inspection of Christobal Losada, 
a doctor of medicine. He had paid his ad dresses to the daughter of a 
respectable member of that society, and was rejected on a religious 
ground ; but having afterwards become acquainted with Egidius, he 
embraced the reformed opinions, and recommended himself so strongly 
to those of the same faith by his knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
other gifts, that they unanimously chose him as their pastor. His 
future conduct did not disgrace their choice,' He was assisted by a 
friar named Cassiodoro, whose ministry was uncommonly successful* 
The church met ordinarily in the house of Isabella de Baena, a lady 
not less distinguished for her piety than for her rank and opulence,* 
Among the nobility who attached themselves to it, the two most distin- 
guished were Don Juan Ponce de Leon and Domingo de Guzman. The 
former was a younger son of Don Rodrigo, Count de Baylen, cousin- 
german of the Duke d'Arcos, and allied to the principal grandees of 
Spain. So unbounded was this nobleman in charity to the poor, that, 
by distributing to their necessities, he encumbered his patrimonial 

i MoDtetuis, p. 50-53. Llorente (\l 207) very probable that they would have remain. 

Is of opinion that the inqulaitora did not en- ed inactive during two years, if they had 

tirely discredit the information of Maria Go- credited her testimony. 
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estate, and reduced himself to those straits in which others of his rank 
involve themselves by prodigality and dissipation. He was equally 
unsparing in his personal exertions to promote the reformed cause. 1 
Domingo de Guzman was a son of the Duke de Medina Sidonia, and 
being destined for the church, had entered the order of St Dominic. 
His extensive library contained the principal Lutheran publications, 
which he lent and recommended with uncommon industry, 3 

7 7 Most of the religious institutions in Seville and the neighbourhood 
were leavened with the new doctrines. The preacher of the Dominican 
monastery of St Paul's was zealous in propagating them.* They had 
disciples in the convent of St Elizabeth, a nunnery established accord* 
ing to the rule of St Francis d'Assisa. 4 But they made the greatest 
progress in the Hieronymite convent of San Isidro del Campo, situated 
within two miles of Seville^ This was owing in a great degree to a 

ft person whose singular character merits examination. 

* Garcia de Arias, commonly called Dr Blanco 4>n account of the ex- 
treme whiteness of his hair, possessed an acute mind and extensive 
information ; but he was undecided and vacillating in his conduct, 
partly from timidity and partly from caution and excess of refinement. 
He belonged to that class of subtle politicians, who, without being 
destitute of conscience, are wary in committing themselves, forfeit the 
good opinion of both parties by failing to yield a consistent support to 
either, and trusting to their address and dexterity to extricate them- 
selves from difficulties, are sometimes caught in the toils of their own 
intricate management. There is no reason to question the sincerity of 
his attachment to the reformed tenets, but his adoption of them was 
known only to the leaders of the Sevillian Church, with whom he was 
secretly in correspondence. By the ruling clergy he was regarded not 
only as strictly orthodox, hut as the ablest champion of their cause, and 
accordingly was consulted by them on every important question rela- 
tive to the established faith An anecdote which has been preserved 
is strikingly illustrative of his character and mode of acting. Grego- 
rio Ruiz, in a sermon preached by him in the cathedral of Seville, em- 
ployed expressions favourable to the Protestant doctrine concerning 
justification and the merit of Christ's death, in consequence of which 
he was denounced to the Inquisition, and had a day fixed for answering 
the charges brought against him. In the prospect of this he took the 
advice of Arias, with whose real sentiments he was perfectly acquainted, 
and to whom he confidentially communicated the line of defence which 
he meant to adopt, But on the day of his appearance, and after he 
had pleaded for himself, what was his surprise to find the man whom 
he had trusted, rise, at the request of the inquisitors, and in an elabo- 

* Montauua. pp. 20Q, 201. the Duke do Medina Siduiii*/* A Discovery 
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rate speech refute all the arguments which he had produced ! When 
his friends remonstrated with Arias on the impropriety of his conduct, 
he vindicated himself by alleging that he had adopted the course which 
was safest for Ruiz and them ; but, galled by the censures which they 
pronounced on the duplicity and baseness with which he had acted, he 
began to threaten that he would inform against them to the Holy Office. 
m And if we shall be forced to descend into the arena," said Constantino A 
to him, " do you expect to be permitted to sit among the spectators V y 

^ Yet this wa>the man who was made the instrument of conveying the • 
light of divine truth into the convent of San Isidro, when it was im- 1 ^ 
mersed in the most profound ignorance and superstitiony^^ithout •* '/ 
laying aside his characteristic caution, he taught his brethren that true ' 
religion was something very different from what it was vulgarly sup- 
posed to be ; that it did not consist in chanting matins and vespers, or 
performing any of those acts of bodily service, in which their time was 
2- / consumed ; and that if they expected to obtain the approbation of 
God, it behoved them to have recourse to the Scriptures to know His 
mind. By inculcating these things in his sermons and in private con- 
versation, he produced in the breasts of the monks a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the circular and monotonous devotions of the cloister, and 
a spirit of inquiry after a purer and more edifying piety. But from 
versatility, or with the view of providing for his future safety, he all at 
once altered his plans, and began to recommend, by doctrine and ex- 
ample, austerities and bodily mortifications more rigid than those which 
were enjoined by the monastic rules of his order. During Lent he 
urged his brethren to remove every article of furniture from their cells, 
to lie on the bare earth, or sleep standing, and to wear shirts of hair- 
cloth, with iron girdles, next their bodies. The monastery was for a 
time thrown into confusion, and some individuals were reduced to a 
state of mind bordering on distraction. But this attempt to revive 
superstition produced a reaction which led to the happiest consequences. 
Suspecting the judgment or the honesty of the individual to whom they 
had hitherto looked up as an oracle, some of the more intelligent re- 
solved to take the advice of Egidius and his friends in Seville ; and, 
having received instructions from them, began to teach the doctrines of 
the Gospel to their brethren in a plain and undisguised manner j so 
that, within a few years, the whole convent was leavened with the new 
\£ Vr- /s opinions. 1 The person who had the greatest influence in effecting this 
' change was Oassiodoro de Reyna, afterwards celebrated as the translator 
of the Bible into the language of his country.' *~ £/ ' H \^ s \ *b ~\ - 

f 0 A more decided change on the internal state of this monastery took 
place in the course of the year 1557.^An ample supply of copies of the 
Scriptures and Protestant books, in the Spanish language, having been 
received, they were read with avidity by the monks, and contributed afr 

1 Moutanus, p. 237—247. Cianodore." but I bave no doubt that he was 
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once to connrm those who had been enlightened, and to extricate others 
from the prejudices by which they were enthralled In consequence of 
this, the prior and other official persons, in concurrence with the frater- 
nity, agreed to reform their religious institute.^ Their hours of prayer, 
as they were called, which had been spent in solemn mummeries, were 
appointed for hearing prelections on the Scriptures ; prayers for the 
dead were omitted, or converted into lessons for the living ; papal in- 
dulgences and pardons, which had formed a lucrative and engrossing 
traffic, were entirely abolished ; images were allowed to remain, with- 
out receiving homage ; habitual temperance was substituted in the room 
of superstitious fasting ; and novices were instructed in the principles 
of true piety, instead of being initiated into the idle and debasing 
habits of monachism.>No thing remained of the old system but the 
monastic garb and the external ceremony of the mass, which they could 
not lay aside without exposing themselves to imminent and inevitable 
danger. 1 

" The good effects of this change were felt without the monastery of 
San Isidro del Campo. By their conversation, and by the circulation of 
books, these zealous monks diffused the knowledge of the truth through 
the adjacent country, and imparted it to many individuals who resided 
in towns at a considerable distance from Seville.' In particular, 
their exertions were successful in religious houses of the Hieronymite 
order ; and the prior and many of the brotherhood of the VaUe de 
Ecya, situated on the banks of the Xenil, were among the converts to 
the reformed faith. 1 Individuals of the highest reputation belonging to 
that order incurred the suspicion of heresy. £Juan de Regla, Prior of 
Santa F4, and Provincial of the Hieronymites in Spain, was a divine 
greatly celebrated for his talents and learning, and had assisted at the 
Council of Trent during its second convocation. Being denounced to 
the Inquisition of Saragossa, he was condemned to penance, and the 
abjuration of eighteen propositions savouring of Lutheranism. After 
his recantation, he verified the maxim respecting apostates, by his 
bitter persecution of those who were suspected of holding the new 
opinions, and was advanced to the office of confessor, first to Charles V. 
and afterwards to Philip IL* Francisco de Villalba, a Hieronymite 
monk of Montamarta, sat in the Council of Trent along with Regla, 
and was preacher to Charles and Philip. He waited on the former in 
his last moments, and pronounced his funeral oration with such appal- 
ling eloquence, that several of his hearers declared that he made their 
hair stand erect. After the Emperor's death, a process was commenced 
against Villalba before the Inquisition of Toledo, in which he was ac- 
cused of having taught certain Lutheran errors. At the same time an 
attempt was made, in a chapter of the monks of St J erome, to attaint his 
blood, by showing that he was of Jewish extraction. This charge was 
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refuted But it was not so easy to put a stop to his trial before the 
inquisitors ; all that he could obtain, through the intervention of the 
court, was, that his incarceration should be delayed until additional 
witnesses should be found ; and while matters remained in this state, 
he was released from persecution by the hand of death- 1 

I V While the reformed doctrine was advancing in Seville and its vicinity, 
it was not stationary at Valladolid>The Protestants in this city had 
for their first pastor Domingo de Eoxas, a young man of good talents, 
and allied to some of the principal grandees of Spain, His father was 
Don Juan, first Marquis de Poza ; his mother was a daughter of the 
Conde de Salinas, and descended from the family of the Marquis de la 
Mota. Being destined for the church, Domingo de Roxas had entered 
into the order of Dominicans, He was educated under Bartolome' de 
Carranza, from whom he imbibed opinions more liberal than those which 
were common either in the colleges ot convents of Spain, But the dis- 
ciple did not confine himself to the timid course pursued by the master. 
The latter made use of the same language with the reformers respect- 
ing justification, and some other articles of faith ; but he cautiously ac- 
companied it with explications intended to secure him against the 
charge of heterodoxy. The former was bolder in his speculations, and 
less reserved in avowing them. Notwithstanding the warnings which 
he received from Carranza to be diffident of his own judgment, and 
submissive to the decisions of the church, De Eoxas repudiated as un- 
scriptural the doctrine of purgatory, the mass, and other articles of the 
established faith. Beside the books of the German reformers, with 
which he w is ramili ir, lie circulated certain writings of his own, and 
particularly a treatise entitled Explication of the Articles of Faith, 
containing a brief statement and defence of the new opinions. By his 
zealous exertions many were induced to join themselves to the reformed 
church in Valladolid, among whom were several individuals belonging 
to his own family, as well as that of the Marquis of Alcagnizes, and 
other noble houses of Castile, 1 < 

l^j^The Protestants at Valladolid obtained an instructor of greater 
talents and reputation, though of inferior courage, in Doctor Augustine 
Cazalla. This learned man was the son of PedTo Cazalla, chief officer 
of the Toyal finances, and of Leanor de Vibero, both of them descended 
from Jewish ancestors. In 1526 a process was commenced before the 
Inquisition against Constanza Ortiz, the mother of Leanor de Vibero, 
as having died in a state of relapse to Judaism ; but her son-in-law, by 
his influence with the inquisitor Moriz, prevented her bones from being 
disturbed, and averted the infamy which otherwise would have been 
entailed on his family f His son, Augustin Cazalla, was bom in 1510, 
and at seventeen years of age had Bartolome' Carranza for his confessor. 

1 LloTcnte, iU, 85. S6. referred to, are confirmed by the Register 
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After attending the college of San Gregorio at Valladolid, he finished 
his studies at Alcala de Benares, and was admitted a canon of Sala- 
manca. 1 The interest possessed by his father, together with his own 
talents, opened up to him the most flattering prospects of advancement 
in the church. Being esteemed one of the first pulpit orators in Spain, 3 
he was in 1545 chosen preacher and almoner to the Emperor, whom he 
accompanied in the course of the following year to Germany. During 
his residence in that country, he was engaged in opposing the Lutherans, 
by preaching and private disputation.' 

Spanish writers ascribe the extensive spread of the Protestant opin- 
ions in the Peninsula, in a {peat degree, to the circumstance that their 
learned countrymen, being sent into foreign parts to confute the 
Lutherans, returned with their minds infected with heresy ; an acknow- 
ledgment not very honourable to the cause which they maintain, as 
it implies that their national creed owes its support chiefly to ignorance, 
and that, when brought to the light of Scripture and argument, its 
ablest defenders were convinced of its weakness and falsehood ' For- 
merly," says the author of the Pontifical History, ''such Lutheran 
heretics as were now and then apprehended and committed to the flames, 
were almost all either strangers- Germans, Flemings, and Ifrglish-or, 
if Spaniards, they were mean people and of a bad race ; but m tnese 
late years, we have seen the prisons, scaffolds, and stakes crowded with 
persons of noble birth, and, what is still more to be deplored, with per- 
sons illustrious, in the opinion of the world, for letters and piety. The 
cause of this, and many other evils, was the affection which our Catho- 
lic princes cherished for Germany, England, and other countries with- 
out the pale of the church, which induced them to send learned men 
and preachers from Spain to these places, in the hopes that, by their 
sermons, they would be brought back to the path of truth. But un- 
happily this measure was productive of littie good fruit ; for ot those 
who went abroad to give light to others, some returned home blind 
themselves, and being deceived, or puffed up with ambition, or a desire 
to be thought vastly learned and improved by their residence m foreign 
countries, they followed the example of the heretics with whom they 
had disputed,"* This important fact is confirmed by the testimony ot 
contemporary Protestant writers, with a particular reference to those 
divines whom Philip IL brought along with him into England, on his 
marriage with Queen Mary. "It is much more notable, says s the 
venerable PilMngton, " that we have seen come to pass in our aays, 
that the Spaniards sent for into the realm on purpose to suppress tne 
Gospel, as soon as they were returned home, replenished many ^parts ol 
their country with the same truth of religion to the which before they 
were utter enemies." 8 It is probable that these authors include in their 
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statement those divines who were accused to the Inquisition, and thrown 
into prison, on suspicion of heresy, though they were averse to Luther- 
anism, or, at most, favourably inclined to it in some points connected 
with the doctrine of justification. But there are at least two striking in- 
stances of the truth of their remark. It was during his attendance on 
the Emperor in Germany, as we have already seen, that Constantino 
Ponce de la Fuente decidedly embraced the reformed faith, and Augus- 
* tin de Cazalla became a convert to it in the same circumstances. 1 

I* > On returning to Spain in 1552, Cazalla took up his residence at Sala- 
manca, where he remained for three years. But he kept up an episto- 
lary correspondence with the Protestants of Seville ; and his office of 
royal chaplain leading him occasionally to visit Valladolid, he was in- 
duced by Domingo de Roxas to fix his abode in this city. He still 
continued, however, to be regarded as a patron of the established faith, 
and was consulted on the most important questions of an ecclesiastical 
kmd. Soon after his return to Spain he was nominated by the Emperor 
as a member of a junta of divines and lawyers, who were called to give 
their opinion on the conduct of Julius IIL in transferring the general 
council from Trent to Bologna ; on which occasion he joined with his 
colleagues in declaring that the pope was actuated in that measure more 
by personal considerations than regard to the good of the church 9 He 
also preached at different times before Charles V. after his retirement 
into the convent ot St Juste, when he had for hearers the Princess 
Joanna, who governed Spain in the absence of her brother Philip II , 
together wiUi other members of the royal family. In spite of the caution 
which he used on these occasions, his real sentiments were discovered 
by the more intelligent of those who frequented the court: but they 
were unwilling to fix tiie stigma of heresy on a person of so great re- 
putation, and could not permit themselves to believe that he would 
rush upon certain danger by transgressing the line of prudence which 
he appeared to have prescribed to himself. 3 In this opinion, however, 
they were deceived. After his settlement at Valladolid, his mother's 
house became the ordinary place in which the Protestant church assem- 
bled for worship. The greater part of his relations were among its 
members. He could not resist the pressing requests which were made 
to nun to take the charge of its spiritual interests ; and favoured with 
his talents and the authority of his name, it increased daily in numbers 
and respectability. 4 4 

lb At Valladolid, as at Seville^the reformed doctrine penetrated into 
the monasteries. It was embraced by a great portion of the nuns of 
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Santa Clara, and of the Cistercian order of San Belen ; l and had ite 
converts among the class of devout women, called in Spain beata$ f who 
are bound by no particular rule, but addict themselves to works of 
charity. 1 

Ij The Protestant opinions spread in every direction round Valladolid. 
They had converts in almost all the towns, and in many of the villages, 
of the ancient kingdom of Leon. In the town of Toro they were em- 
braced by the licentiate Antonio Herezuelo, an advocate of great spirit, 
and by individuals belonging to the houses of the Marquises de la Mota 
and d'Alcagnizes.* In the city of Zamora the Protestants were headed 
by Don Christobal de Padilla, a cavalier, who had undertaken the task 
of tutor to a noble family of that place, that he might have the better 
opportunity of propagating the knowledge of the truth. 4 The reformed 
opinions were also introduced into Aldea del Palo and Pedroso, in the 
diocese of Zamora. In the last of these villages they had numerous 
converts, who enjoyed the instructions of Pedro de Cazalla, their parish 
priest' Their spread was equally extensive in the diocese of Palencia. 
In the episcopal city they were taught by Doctor Alfonso Perez, a 
priest, and patronised by Don Pedro Sarmiento, a cavalier of the order 
of Santiago, commander of Quintana, and a son of the Marquis de 
Roxaa The parish priest of the neighbouring villages of Hormigos 
belonged to the family of Cazalla, which was wholly Protestant. 4 From 
Valladolid, the new opinions were diffused through Old Castile to Soria 
in the diocese of Osma, and to Logrono on the borders of Navarre. In 
the last-named town they were embraced by numbers, including the 
individual who was at the head of the custom-house, and the parish 
priest of Villamediana in the neighbourhood of Logrono. 7 

fl The propagation of the reformed doctrine in all these places was owing 
in a great degree to Don Carlos de Seso. This distinguished nobleman 
was born at Verona in Italy. Having performed important services for 
Charles V., he was held in great honour by that monarch, through whose 
interest he obtained in marriage Donna Isabella de Cast ilia, a descendant 
of the royal family of Castile and Leon. De Seso was not less elevated 
by dignity of character, mental accomplishments, and decorum of man- 
ners, than by his birth and connections. While he resided at Valladolid 
he connected himself with the Protestants in that city. At Toro, of 
which he was corregidor, or mayor at Zamora, and at Palencia, he 
zealously promoted the cause of reformation, by the circulation of books 
and by personal instructions. After his marriage, he settled at Villa- 
mediana, and was most successful in diffusing religious knowledge in 
the city of Logrono, and in all the surrounding country. 8 

» Llorente, ii. 229, 240-243. « Sepulveda de Rebus geatia Philippi II., 
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The reformed cause did not make so great progress in New Castile, 
but it was embraced by many in different parts of that country, and 
particularly in the city of Toledo. 1 It bad also adherents in the pro- 
vinces of Granada, 2 of Murcia,' and of Valencia.* But with the excep- 
tion of the places round Seville and Valladolid, nowhere were they more 
numerous than in ^iagon. , They had formed settlements in Saragossa, 
Huesca, Balbastro, and many other towns.* This being the case, it may 
appear singular that we have no particular account of the Protestants 
y in the eastern part of Spain. But one reason serves to account for both 
f facts. The inhabitants of Beam were generally Protestants ; and many 
v£ of them, crossing the Pyrenees, spread themselves over Aragon, and, 
at the same time that they carried on trade, found the opportunity of 
circulating their religious books and tenets among the natives^ When 
violent measures were adopted for crushing the Reformation in Spain, 
the greater part of them made good their retreat, without difficulty and 
without noise, to their native country, where the proselytes they had 
made found an asylum along with them ; whereas their brethren who 
were situated in the interior of the kingdom either fell into the hands 
of their prosecutors, or, escaping with great difficulty, were dispersed 
over all parts of Europe ; and thus the tragical fate of the one class, 
and the narrow and next to miraculous escape of the other, by exciting 
deep interest in the public mind, caused their names and their history 
to be inquired after and recorded. 
^ By the facts which have been brought forward, the reader will be 
enabled to form an estimate of the extent to which the reformed doc- 
trine was propagated in Spain, and of the respectability as well as 
number of its disciples. Perhaps there never was in any other country 
so large a proportion of persons, illustrious either from their rank or 
their learning, among the converts to a new and proscribed religion. 
This circumstance helps to account for the singular fact, that a body of 
dissidents, who could not amount to fewer than two thousand persons, 
scattered over an extensive country, and loosely connected with one 
another, should have been able to communicate their sentiments, and 
hold their private meetings, tor a number of years, withmtt Wng 
detected by a court so jealous and vigilant as that of the Inquisition. 
In forming a judgment of the tendency which existed at this time in 
the minds of Spaniards towards the reformed doctrine, we must take 
into account, not only the numbers who embraced it, but also the 
peculiar and almost unprecedented difficulties which resisted its pro- 
gress. At the beginning of Christianity, the apostles had for some time 
the external liberty of preaching the Gospel ; and when persecution 
forced them to flee from one city, they found " an effectual door" opened 
to them in another, Luther, and his coadjutors in Germany, were en- 
abled to proclaim their doctrine from the pulpit and the press, under 
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the protection of princes and free cities, possessing an authority within 
their own territories which was independent of the Emperor. The 
reformers of Scotland enjoyed a similar advantage under their feudal 
chiefs. The breach of Henry VIIL with the pope, on a domestic 
ground, gave to the people of England the Bible in their own language, 
which they were at least permitted to heaj read from the pulpits, to 
which it was chained. In France, a Huguenot could not be seized with- 
out the concurrence and orders of the magistrates, who sometimes 
proved reluctant and dilatory. And the same check was imposed on 
the violence of a persecuting priesthood, in many of the Italian states, 
But not one of these advantages was enjoyed by the friends of the 
Reformation in Spain, where the slightest expression of public opinion 
in favour of the truth was prevented or instantly put down by a terrific 
tribunal, armed with both swords, and present at once in every part of 
the kingdom. That flame must have been intense, and supplied with 
ample materials of combustion, which could continue to burn and to 
spread in all directions, though it was closely pent up, and the greatest 
care was taken to search out and secure every aperture and crevice by 
which it might find a vent, or come into communication with the ex- 
ternal atmosphere. Had these obstructions to the progress of the re- 
formed doctrine in Spain been removed, though only in part and for a 
short time, it would have burst into a flame, which resistance would 
only have increased, and which, spreading over the Peninsula, would 
have consumed the Inquisition, the hierarchy, the papacy, and the des- 
potism by which they had been reared and were upheld. These were 
not the sanguine anticipations of enthusiastic friends to the Kefor- 
mation, but the deliberately expressed sentiments of its deeided 
enemies. 1 " Had not the Inquisition taken care in time " says one of 
them, " to put a stop to these preachers, the Protestant religion would 
have run through Spain like wildfire ; people of all ranks, and of both 
aexes, having been wonderfully disposed to receive it"* The testimony 
of another popish writer is equally strong. " All' the prisoners in the 
inquisitions of Valladolid, Seville, and Toledo, were persons abundantly 
well qualified. I shall here pass over their names in silence, that I 
may not, by their bad fame, stain the honour of their ancestors, and the 
nobility of the several illustrious families which were infected with this 
poison. And as these prisoners were persons thus qualified, so their 
number was so great, that had the stop put to that evil been delayed 
two or three months longer, I am persuaded all Spain would have been 
set in a flame by them."* I subjoin the reflection of a Protestant 
author, who resided for a considerable time in Spain, and feeling a deep 

1 Authorities for this assertion, besides Spanish Martyrotogy, in Geddes's Hisoell. 
those which are subjoined, may bo aeeti iu Tracts* vol. Lp. S65, 
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interest in this portion of its history, drew up a short account of its 
Protestant martyrs. " So powerful," says he, " were the doctrines of 
the Reformation in those days, that no prejudices nor interests were 
anywhere strong enough to hinder piously-disposed minds, after they 
came thoroughly to understand them, from embracing them. And that 
the same doctrines have not still the same divine force, is neither owing 
to their being grown older, nor to popery's not being so gross, nor to 
any change in people's natural dispositions, but is owing purely to the 
want of the same zeal for those doctrines in their professors, and 
especially for the three great doctrines of the Reformation, which the 
following martyrs sealed with their blood : which were, that the pope 
is antichrist ; that the worship of the Church of Rome is idolatrous ; 
and that a sinner is justified in the sight of God by faith, and through 
Christ's and not through his own merits." 1 

I Geddcs, Miscell. Tracts, vol. I p. WC. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SUPPRESSION OP THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 

We cannot condemn, either upon the principles of nature or revelation, 
those individuals who, finding themselves in the utmost peril of their 
lives, chose to forsake their native country, and to seek abroad for a 
place in which they were at liberty to worship God according to their 
consciences. Yet it was this step on the part of some of the Spanish 
Protestants which led to the discovery of their brethren who remained 
behind. Their sudden disappearance left to inquirie s as to the cause, 
and the knowledge of this excited suspicions that they were not the 
only persons who were disaffected to the religion of their country. The 
divines attached to the court of Philip II. at Brussels kept a strict 
watch upon the refugees from Spain who had settled in Geneva and 
different places of Germany ; and having got possession of their secrets 
by means of spies, cflayfiWi jflfprmftM 0 " to the inquisitors, iJu^jJaige 
quantit y of Jieretical books had been sent to Spain, and that the Pro- 
testant 3octrine was spreading rapidly in the kingdom. This intelli- 
gence waa received in the close of the year 1557. 1 

Roused from their security, the inquisitors instantly put their ex- 
tensive police in motion, and were not long in discovering the individual 
who had been active in introducing the heretical books. .Tnlmn Hpt 
njmdeZj in conseo^ence of Information received from a smith, to whom 
he had shown a copy of the New Testament^ was apprehended and 
thrown info prison/ He did not seeTc to conce^Jlns sentiments, and 
gloried in the fact that he had contributed to the illumination of his 
countrymen by furnishing them with the Scriptures in their native 
tongue. But the inquisitors were disappointed in the expectations they 
had formed from his apprehension. His life indeed was in their hands, 
and they could dispose of it according to their pleasure ; but the blood 
of an obscure individual appeared, in their eyes, altogether inadequate 
to wash away the disgrace which they had incurred by their failure in 
point of vigilance, or to expiate the enormous crime which had defiled 
the land. What they aimed at was, to obtain from the prisoner such 
information respecting his associates as would enable them " at once to 

1 Uorente, iil. 191,258. 
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crush the viper's nest n (to use their own words), and set them at ease 
for the future. But they found themselves mortifyingly baffled in all 
their attempts to accomplish this object In vain they had recourse to 
those arts of deceit in which they were so deeply practised, in order to 
draw from Hernandez his secret. In vain they employed promises and 
threats, examinations and cross-examinations, sometimes in the hall of 
audience, and at other times in his cell, into which they sent alternately 
their avowed agents, and persons who " feigned themselves just men, n 
and friendly to the reformed doctrine. When questioned concerning his 
own faith, he answered frankly ; and though destitute, of the advantages 
of a lib eral education, he d efended h imself with boldness, silencing, by 
his knowledge of the Scriptures alone, his judges, together with the 
learned men whom they brought to confute him. But when asked to 
declare who were his religious instructors and companions, he refused 
to utter a word. Nor were they more successful when they had re- 
course to that horrid engine which had often wrung secrets from the 
stoutest hearts, and made them betray their nearest and best-beloved 
friends. Hernandez displayed a firmness and heroism altogether above 
his physical strength and his station in life. During the three years 
complete that he was kept in prison, he was frequently put to the tor- 
ture, in every form and with all the aggravations of cruelty which his 
persecutors, incensed at his obstinacy, could inflict or devise ; but on 
every fresh occasion he appeared before them with unsubdued forti- 
tude ; and when led, or rather dragged, from the place of torment to 
his cell, he returned with an air of triumph, chanting this re/ran, in his 
native tongue : 

Vencidos ran loa frtylea, vencidos van : 
Corn do* van loa lobos, corridas van 1 

Conquered return the friars, conquered they return : 
8hamod return the wolves, shamed they return. 

At length the inquisitors got possession of the secret which they were 
so eager to know. This was obtained at Seville, by means of the super- 
stitious fears of one member of the Protestant church, and the treachery 
of another, who had for some time acted as a concealed emissary of the 
Inquisition.* At Valladolid it was obtained by one of those infernal 
arts which that tribunal, whenever it served its purposes, has never 
scrupled to employ. Juan Garcia, a goldsmith, had been in the habit 
of summoning the Protestants to sermon ; and aware of the influence 
which superstition exerted over the mind of his wife, he concealed from 
her the place and times of their assembling. Being gained by her con- 
fessor, this demon in woman's shape dogged her husband one night, and 
having ascertained the place of meeting, communicated the fact to the 
Inquisition. The traitress received her earthly reward in an annuity 
for life, paid from the public funds !• 

■ Histoiredes Martyrs, f. 407, b. Llorente, ■ Register appended to Skiuner'f transla- 
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Having made these important discoveries, the Council of the Supreme 
despatched messengers to the several tribunals of inquisition through 
the kingdom, directing them to make inquiries with all secresy within 
their respective jurisdictions, and to be prepared, on receiving further 
instructions, to act in concert The familiars were employed in tracing 
out the remoter ramifications of heresy ; and guards were planted at 
convenient places, to intercept and seize such persons as might attempt 
to escape. These precautions having been taken, orders were issued to 
the proper agents ; and by a simultaneous movement, the Protestants 
were seized at the same time in^Sevifle^ in Valladolid, ancTm all the 
surrounding country. In Seville and its neighbourhood two hundred 
persons were apprehended in one day ; and, in consequence of informa- 
tion resulting from their examinations, the number soon increased to 
ejghtjnmdred. The castle of Triana, the common prisons, the convents, 
and even private houses, were crowded with the victims. Eighty per- 
sons were committed to prison in Valladolid, and the number of indi- 
viduals seized by the other tribunals was in proportion. 1 When the 
alarm was first given, many were so thunderstruck and appalled as to 
be unable to take the least step for securing their safety. Some ran to 
the house of the Inquisition, and informed against themselves, without 
knowing what they were doing ; like persons who, rushing out of a 
house which has taken fire in the night-time, precipitate themselves 
into a devouring flood Others, in attempting to make their escape, 
were pursued and overtaken ; and some, who had reached a Protestant 
country, becoming secure, fell into the snares laid for them by the spies 
of the Holy Office, were forcibly carried off, and brought back to Spain. 
Among those who made good their retreat was the licentiate Zafra, 
formerly mentioned, who was peculiarly obnoxious to the inquisitors. 
He was apprehended among the first, but, during the confusion caused 
by want of room to contain the prisoners, contrived to make his escape, 
and to conceal himself, until he found a favourable opportunity of retir- 
ing into Germany.' 

The reader will recollect the reform which the monks of San Isidro 
had introduced into their convent^Desirable as this change % was in 
itself, and commendable as was their conduct in adopting it, it brought 
them into a situation both delicate and painful They could not throw 
off the monastic forms entirely, without exposing themselves to the 
fury of their enemies ; nor yet could they retain them, without being 
conscious of acting to a certain degree hypocritically, and giving counte- 
nance to a pernicious system of superstition, by which their country was 
at once deluded and oppressed. In this dilemma, they held a consulta- 
tion on the propriety of deserting the convent, and retiring to some 
foreign land, in which, at the expense of sacrificing their worldly emolu- 
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ments and spending their lives in poverty, they might enjoy peace of 
mind and the freedom of religious worship. The attempt was of the 
most hazardous kind, and difficulties presented themselves to any plan 
which could be suggested for carrying it into execution. How could so 
many persons, well known in Seville and all around it, after having left 
one of the most celebrated monasteries in Spain deserted, expect to 
accomplish so long a journey without being discovered 1 If, on the 
other hand, a few of them should make the attempt and succeed, would 
not this step bring the lives of the remainder into the greatest jeopardy ; 
especially as the suspicions of the inquisitors, which had for a consider- 
able time been laid asleep, had been lately aroused ? This last con- 
sideration appeared so strong that they unanimously resolved to remain 
where they were, and commit themselves to the disposal of an all- 
powerful and gracious Providence. But the aspect of matters becom- 
ing hourly darker and more alarming, another chapter was held, at 
which it was agreed that it would be tempting instead of trusting Pro- 
vidence to adhere to their former resolution, and that therefore every 
one should be left at liberty to adopt that course which, in the emer- 
gency, appeared to his own mind best and most advisable. Accordingly, 
twelve of their number left the monastery, and taking different routes, 
got safely out of Spain, and at the end of twelve months met in Geneva, 
which they had previously agreed upon as the place of their rendezvous. 
They were gone only a few days when the storm of persecution burst 
on the heads not only of their brethren who remained in San Isidro, 
but of all their religious connections in Spain. 1 4» 

It was in the beginning of the year 1558 that this calamitous event 
befell Spain. Previously to that period, Charles V., having relinquished 
his schemes of worldly ambition, and resigned the empire in favour of 
his brother Ferdinand, and his hereditary dominions to his son Philip, 
had retired into the convent of St Juste, situated in the province of 
Estremadura, where he spent the remainder of his days in the society 
and devotional exercises of monks. Several historians of no inconsider- 
able reputation have asserted that Charles, during his retreat, became 
favourable to the sentiments of the Protestants of Germany ; that he 
died in their faith ; that Philip charged the Holy Office to investigate 
the truth of this report j and that he had at one time serious thoughts of 
disinterring the bones of his father as those of a heretic* Various 
causes may be assigned for the currency of these rumours. Charles 
had three years before been involved in a dispute with Paul IV., who 
had threatened him with excommunication ; Constantino Ponce and 
Augustin Cazalla, two of his chaplains, had embraced the Protestant 
opinions ; his confessor De Regla had been forced to abjure them ; and 
Carranza and Villalba, who exhorted him on his death-bed, were soon 
after denounced to the Inquisition. To these presumptions it may be 

1 Cypriano de Valera, Doa Tratados, p. 178 * See the authorities quoted by Burnet, 
Montanus, pp. 249, 250. iu hia Hist of the Reformation, toI. iii 253. 
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added, that the manner in which Philip treated his son Don Carlos, and 
the known fact that he never scrupled to employ the Inquisition as an 
engine for accomplishing purposes purely political, if not domestic also, 
have induced historians, from supposing him capable of any crime, to 
impute to him those of which he was never guilty. 1 There is the best 
reason for believing that Charles, instead of being more favourably dis- 
posed, became more averse to the Protestants in his latter days, and 
that, so far from repenting of the conduct which he had pursued towards 
them, his only regret was that he had not treated them with greater 
severity. When informed that Lutheranism was spreading in Spain, 
and that a number of persons had been apprehended under suspicion of 
being infected with it, he wrote letters, from the monastery of St Juste, 
to his daughter Joanna, Governess of Spain, to Juan de Vega, President 
of the Council of Castile, and to the Inquisitor-general, charging them 
to exert their respective powers with all possible vigour " in seizing the 
whole party, and causing them all to be burnt, after using every means 
to make them Christians before their punishment ; for he was persuaded 
that none of them would become sincere Catholics, so irresistible was 
their propensity to dogmatise." He afterwards sent Luis Quixada, his 
major-domo, to urge the execution of these measures. 2 In conversation 
with the prior and monks of the convent, he took great credit to him- 
self for having resisted the pressing solicitations of the Protestant 
princes to read their books and admit their divines to an audience ; 
although they promised on that condition to march with all their forces, 
at one time against the King of France and at another against the 
Turk. 1 The only thing for which he blamed himself was his leniency 
to them, and particularly keeping faith with the heresiarch. Speaking 
of the charge he had given to the inquisitors respecting the heretics 
in Spain : " If they do not condemn them to the fire," said he, "they 
will commit a great fault, as I did in permitting Luther to live. Though 
I spared him solely on the ground of the safe-conduct I had sent him, 
and the promise I made at a time when I expected to suppress the 
heretics by other means, I confess nevertheless that I did wrong in this, 
because I was not bound to keep my promise to that heretic, as he had 
offended a Master greater than I, even God himself. I was at liberty 
then, yea I ought to have forgotten my word and avenged the injury he 
had done to God. If he had injured me only, I should have kept my 
promise faithful ; but, in consequence of my not having taken away his 
life, heresy continued to make progress ; whereas his death, I am per- 
suaded, would have stifled it in its birth"* Nor does this rest merely 
on the evidence of reported conversations. In his testament, made in 
the Low Countries, he charged his son "to be obedient to the com- 
mandments of holy mother church, and especially to favour and coun- 

» Llorente, torn. ii. chap. xvUi. art 2. • Sandoval, p. 888. Sepulvedxe Opera, torn. 
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tenance the holy office of the Inquisition against heretical pravity and 
apostasy." And in a codicil to it, executed in the convent of St Juste 
a few weeks before his death, after mentioning the instructions he had 
formerly given on this subject, and the confidence which he placed in 
his son for carrying them into execution, he adds : " Therefore I entreat 
him, and recommend to him with all possible and due earnestness, and 
moreover command him as a father, and by the obedience which he 
owes me, carefully to attend to this, as an object which is essential and 
nearly concerns him, that heretics be pursued and punished as their 
crime deserves, without excepting any who are guilty, and without 
showing any regard to entreaties, or to rank or quality. And that my 
intentions may be carried into full effect, I charge him to favour and 
cause to be favoured the holy Inquisition, which is the means of pre- 
venting and correcting so many evils, as I have enjoined in my testa- 
ment j that so he may fulfil his duty as a prince, and that our Lord 
may prosper him in his reign, and protect him against his enemies, to 
my great peace and contentment" 1 

But though it appears from these facts that the imprisoned Pro- 
testants had nothing to hope from Charles V., their calamities were aggra- 
vated by his retirement and the succession of Philip II. That bigotry 
which in the father was paralysed by the incipient dotage which had 
inflamed it, was combined in the son with all the vigour of youth, and 
with a temper naturally gloomy and unrelenting. Other circumstances 
conspired to seal the doom of the reformers in Spain. The wars which 
had so long raged between that country and France were terminated 
by the treaty of Chateau Cambresis, and the peace between the rival 
kingdoms was ratified by the marriage of Philip to the eldest daughter 
of the French king. Previously to that event the dissension between 
the Spanish monarch and the court of Rome had been amicably ad- 
justed. The papal throne was filled at this time by Paul IV., a furious 
persecutor, and determined supporter of the Inquisition. And the 
office of inquisitor-general in Spain was held by Francisco Valdes, a 
prelate who had already distinguished himself from his two immediate 
predecessors by the severity of his administration, and whose worldly 
passions were unmitigated by the advanced age to which he had arrived. 
The supreme pontiff, the inquisitor general, and the monarch, were 
alike disposed to adopt the most illegal and sanguinary measures for 
extinguishing heresy in the Peninsula 

When only sixteen years of age, Philip gave a proof of his extreme 
devotion to the Inquisition, and of the principles on which his future 
reign was to be conducted In the year 1643 the Marquis de Terranova, 
Viceroy of Sicily, ordered two familiars of the Holy Office to be brought 
before the ordinary tribunals, for certain crimes of which they were 
guilty. Though this was in perfect accordance with a law which, at 
the request of the inhabitants, Charles V. had promulgated, suspending 

1 Sandoval, ut tupra, pp. 868, 881, 882. 
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for ten years the powers of the inquisitors to judge in such causes 
within the island, yet a complaint was made, on the part of the familiars, 
to Philip, then acting as regent of the Spanish dominions, who addressed 
a letter to the Viceroy, exhorting him as an obedient son of the church 
to give satisfaction to the holy fathers whom he had offended. The 
consequence was, that the Marquis, who was Grand -constable and 
Admiral of Naples, one of the first peers of Spain, and sprung from the 
royal stock of Aragon, felt himself obliged to do penance in the church 
of the Dominican monastery, and to pay a hundred ducats to the catch- 
polls of the Inquisition, whose vices he had presumed to correct. 1 Dur- 
ing the regency of the prince, the Spanish inquisitors in more than one 
instance obtained the revival of those powers which had been suspended 
as at once injurious to the civil judicatures and to the liberties of the 
subject.* 

During the negotiation in 1557 between the court of Spain and the 
Roman see, which ended so disgracefully to the former, Philip wrote to 
his general, the Duke of Alva, " that Rome was a prey to great calami- 
ties at the time of his birth, and it would be wrong in him to subject 
it to similar evils at the commencement of his reign ; it was therefore 
his will that peace should be speedily concluded on terms noway dis- 
honourable to his holiness ; for he would rather part with the rights of 
his crown than touch in the slightest degree those of the holy see."' In 
pursuance of these instructions, Alva, as Viceroy of Naples, was obliged 
to fall on his knees, and, in his own name, as well as that of his master 
and the Emperor, to beg pardon of the pope for all the offences specified 
in the treaty of peace ; upon which they were absolved from the cen- 
sures which they had respectively incurred After this ceremony- was 
over, the haughty and gratified pontiff, turning to the cardinals, told 
them "that he had now rendered to the holy see the most important 
service it would ever receive ; and that the example which the Spanish 
monarch had just given would teach popes henceforth how to abase the 
pride of kings, who knew not the extent of that obeisance which they 
legitimately owed to the heads of the church."* With good reason 
might Charles V. say in his testament, when leaving his dying charge 
to extirpate heresy, " that he was persuaded the king his son would use 
every possible effort to crush so great an evil with all the severity and 
promptitude which it required." * 
p Paul IV. acceded with the utmost readiness to the applications which 
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were now addressed to Mm by Philip, in concurrence with Valdes, the 
inquisitor-general, for such enlargemeDts of the authority of the Holy 
Office as would enable it to compass the condemnation of the heretics 
who were in prison, and to seize and convict others. On the 15th of 
February 1558 he issued a sumniary brief, renewing all the decisions of 
councils and sovereign pontiffs against heretics and schismatics; de- 
claring that this measure was rendered necessary by the information 
he had received of the daily and increasing progress of heresy ; and 
charging Valdes to prosecute the guilty, and inflict upon them the 
punishments decreed by the constitutions, particularly that which 
deprived them of all their dignities and functions, "whether they were 
bishops, archbishops, patriarchs, cardinals, or legates— barons, counts, 
marquises, dukes, princes, kings, or emperors," 1 This sweeping brief, 
from whose operation none was exempted but his holiness, was made 
public in Spain with the approbation of the monarch, soon after he 
himself and his father had been threatened with excommunication and 
dethronement. Valdes, in concurrence with the Council of the Supreme, 
prepared instructions to all the tribunals of the Inquisition, directing 
them, among other things, to search for hittir,timj.bttt^, and to make a 
public auto-da-fe' of such as they should discover, including many works 
not mentioned in any former prohibitory index. 3 This was also the 
gBMkof that terrihlfl law of Ph% ifflfajp,^ tfcmrjw^ 
death, with confiscation of goods, against all who sold, bought, read" or 
Passe d an ^ . b opk B ,tJxat was forbidden by the Holy .Qfi^* ToTenet 
the poor heretics from their lurking-places, ami to drive them into the 
toils of this bloody statute, Paul IV., on the 6th of January 1559, 
issued a bull, enjoining all confessors strictly to examine their penitents) 
of whatever rank, from the lowest to that of cardinal or king, and to 
charge them to denounce all whom they knew to be guilty of this 
offence, under the pain of the greater excommunication, from which 
none but the pope or the inquisitor-general could release them ; aud 
subjecting such confessors as neglected this duty to the same punish- 
ment that was threatened against their penitents.* On the following 
day the pope declared in full consistory, that, the heresy of Luther and 
other innovators being propagated in Spain, he had reason to suspect 
that it had been embraced by some bishops j on which account he 
authorised the grand inquisitor, during two years from that day, to hold 
an inquest on all bishops, archbishops, patriarchs, and primates of that 
kingdom, to commence their processes, and, in case he had grounds to 
suspect that they intended to make their escape, to seize and detain 
them, on condition of his giving notice of this immediately to the 
sovereign pontiff, and conveying the prisoners, as soon as possible to 
Rome 1 ? 
As if these measures had not been calculated sufficiently to multiply 
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denunciations, Philip seconded them by an edict renewing a royal ordi- 
nance, which had fallen into desuetude or been suspended, and which 
entitled informers to the fourth part of the property of those found 
guilty of heresy. 1 But the existing code of laws, even after those which 
had been long disabled or forgotten were revived, was too mild for the 
rulers of this period Statutes still more barbarous and unjust were 
enacted. At the request of Philip and Valdes, the pope, on the 4th of 
February 1559, gave forth a brief, authorising the Council of t he Supreme, 
in derogation of the standing laws of the Inquisition, to deliver over to 
the secular arm those who were convicted of having taught the Lutheran 
opinions, even though they had not relapsed, and were willing to recant 

Mfch&s been justly observed, that though history had had nothing else 
with which to reproach Philip II. and the inquisitor-general Valdes, 
than their having solicited this bull, it would have been sufficient to 
consign their names to infamy. Neither Ferdinand V. and Torque- 
mada, nor Charles V. and Manriquez, had pushed matters to this 
length. They never thought of burning alive, or subjecting to capital 
punishment, persons who were convicted of falling into heresy for the 
first time, and who confessed their errors ; nor did they think them- 
selves warranted to proceed to this extremity by the suspicion that such 
confessions were dictated by the fear of death. This was the last 
invention of tyranny, inflamed into madness by hatred and dread of 
the truth. Were it necessary to point out aggravations of this iniquity, 
we might state that the punishment was to be inflicted for actions done 
before the law was enacted ; and that it was unblushingly applied to 
those who had been long immured in the cells of the Inquisition. 2 

V The next object was to find fit agents for carrying these sanguinary 
statutes into execution. It is one of the wise arrangements of a merci- 
ful Providence for thwarting designs hurtful to human society, and for 
inspiring their authors with the dread of ultimate discomfiture, that 
wicked men and tyrants are disposed to suspect the most slavish and 
devoted instruments of their wilL The individuals at the head of the 
inquisitorial tribunals of Seville and Valladolid had incurred the sus- 
picions of Valdes, as guilty of culpable negligence, if not of connivance 
at the Protestants, who had held their conventicles in the two principal 
cities of the kingdom, almost with open doors. To guard against any- 
thing of this kind for the future, and to provide for the multiplicity of 
business which the late disclosures had created, he delegated his powers 
of inquisitor-general to two individuals, in whom he could place entire 
confidence, Gonzales Munebrega, Archbishop of Tarragona, and Pedro 
de la Gasca, Archbishop of Palencia, who fixed their residence, the for- 
mer at Seville, and the latter at Valladolid, in the character of vice- 
inquisitors-generaL 8 Both substitutes proved themselves worthy of the 
trust reposed in them j but the conduct of Munebrega gratified the 
highest expectations of Valdes and Philip. ^ r hen engaged in superin- 
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tending the examinations of the prisoners, and giving directions as to 
the tortnre to which they should be put, he was accustomed to indulge 
in the most profane and cruel raillery, saying that these heretics had 
the commandment, "Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,* so 
deeply seated in their hearts, that it was necessary to tear the flesh 
from their bones, to make them inform against their brethren. During 
the intervals of business he was to be seen sailing in his barge on the 
river, or walking in the gardens of the Triana, dressed in purple and 
silk, accompanied with a train of servants, surrounded by wretched 
poetasters, and followed by hired crowds, who at one time saluted him 
with their huzzas, and at another insulted the Protestants, whom they 
descried through the grated windows of the castle. 1 An anecdote 
which is told of him, though trifling compared with the horrors of that 
time, deserves to be repeated as a proof of the insolence of office, 
and one among many instances of the shameless manner in which the 
inquisitors converted their authority into an instrument of gratifying 
their meanest passions. A servant of the vice-inquisitor-general 
snatched a stick one day from the gardener's son, who was amusing 
himself in one of the avenues. The father, attracted by the cries of 
his child, came to the spot, and having in vain desired the servant to 
restore the stick, wrested it from his hand, which was slightly injured 
in the struggle. A complaint was instantly made to Munebrega ; and 
the conduct of the gardener being found sufficient to fasten on him a 
suspicion of heresy de levi, he was thrown into prison, where he lay 
nine months heavily ironed.* 

The reader will mistake very much if he suppose that the holy 
fathers undertook all these extraordinary services from pure zeal for the 
truth, or under the idea that their superabundant and supererogatory 
labours would secure to them an unseen and future recompence. If 
heretics were visited in this life with exemplary punishment for the 
sins of which they had been guilty, why should not the defenders of 
the faith have " their good things" in this life ? To meet the expenses 
of this domestic crusade, the pope, at the request of the inquisitors, 
authorised them to appropriate to their use certain ecclesiastical reve- 
nues, and granted them, in addition, an extraordinary subsidy of a 
hundred thousand ducats of gold, to be raised by the clergy. The bull 
issued for that purpose stated, that the heresy of Luther had made an 
alarming progress in Spain, where it was embraced by many rich and 
powerful individuals : that, with the view of putting a stop to it, the 
inquisitor-general had been obliged to commit to prison a multitude of 
suspected persons, to increase the number of judges in the provincial 
tribunals, to employ supernumerary familiars, and to purchase and keep 
in readiness a supply of horses in the different parts of the kingdom 
for the pursuit of fugitives ; and that the ordinary revenue of the 
Holy Office was quite insufficient to defray the expenses of so enlarged 
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an establishment, and at the same time to maintain such of the prison- 
ers as were destitute of means to support themselves. Zealous as the 
• clergy in general were against heresy, they fretted exceedingly against 
this tax on their income : and after the Inquisition had succeeded in 
exterminating the Lutherans, it needed to direct its thunders, and even 
to call in the assistance of the secular arm, against certain refractory 
canons, who resisted the payment of the sums in which they had been 
assessed. 1 

' While these preparations were going on? it is not easy to conceive, 
but easier to conceive than describe, the situation and feelings of the 
captive Protestants. To have had the prospect of an open trial, though 
accompanied with the certainty of being convicted and doomed to an 
ignominious death, would have been relief to their minds. But, instead 
of this, they were condemned to a protracted confinement,^uring which 
their melancholy solitude was only broken in upon by attempts to be- 
reave them of their best consolation^distracted, on the one hand, by 
the entreaties of their disconsolate mends, who besought them to pur- 
chase their lives by an early recantation, and harassed, on the other, 
by the endless examinations to which they were subjected by their per- 
secutors ; assured to-day that they would escape provided they made an 
ingenuous confession of all they knew, and told to-morrow that the 

* confessions which they had made in confidence had only served to con- 
firm the suspicions entertained of their sincerity ; hearing at one time 
of some unhappy individual who was added to their number, and re- 
ceiving at another time the still more distressing intelligence that a 
fellow-prisoner, entangled by sophistry, or overcome by torments, had 
consented to abjure the truth. A milder tribunal would have been 
satisfied with making an example of the ringleaders, or would have 
brought out the guilty for execution as soon as their trials could be 
overtaken. The policy of Philip II. and his inquisitors was different 
They wished to strike terror into the minds of the whole nation, and 
exhibit to Europe a grand spectacle of zeal for the Catholic faith, and 
vengeance against heresy. Filled with those fears which ever haunt the 
minds of tyrants, they imagined that heresy had spread more exten- 
sively than was really the case, and therefore sought to extort from 
their prisoners such confessions as would lead to the discovery of those 
who still remained concealed, or who might be in the slightest degree 
infected with the new opinions. <Wnile they had not the most distant 
intention of extending mercy to those who professed themselves peni- 
tent, and had already procured a law which warranted them to with- 
hold it, they were nevertheless anxious to secure a triumph to the 
Catholic faith, by having it in their power to read, in the public auto- 
da-fe', the forced retractions of those who had embraced the truth. 

> With this view, the greater part of the Protestants were detained in 
prison for two, and some of them for three years, during which their 
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bodily health was broken, or their spirit subdued, by the rigour of con- 
finement and the severity of torture. The consequence of this treat- 
ment was, that the constancy of some of them was shaken, while others 
ended their days by a lingering and secret martyrdom. 

Among those of the last class was Constantine Ponce de la Fuente. 
Exposed as he was to the hatred of those who envied Ms popularity, 
and the jealousy of those who looked upon him as the ablest supporter 
of the new opinions, 1 it is not to be supposed that this learned man 
could escape the storm that overwhelmed the reformed church in Spain. 
He was among the first who were apprehended, when the familiars 
were let loose on the Protestants of Seville. 3 When information was 
conveyed to Charles V. in the monastery of St Juste, that his favourite 
chaplain was thrown into prison, he exclaimed, "If Constantino be a 
heretic, he is a great one P and when assured, at a subsequent period, 
by one of the inquisitors, that he had been found guilty, he replied with 
a sigh, " You cannot condemn a greater P * 

The joy which the inquisitors felt at obtaining possession of the per- 
son of a man whom they had long eyed with jealousy, was in no small 
degree abated by the difficulties which they found in the way of pro- 
curing his conviction. Knowing the perilous circumstances in which 
he was placed, he had for some time back exercised the utmost circum- 
spection over his words and actions, His confidential friends, as we 
have already stated, were always few and select His penetration en- 
abled him with a single glance to detect the traitor under his mask ; 
and his knowledge of human nature kept him from committing himself 
to the weak though honest partisans of the reformed faith. The vene- 
ration and esteem in which he was held by his friends was so great, that 
they would have died sooner than compromise his safety by their con- 
fessions. When brought before his judges, he maintained his innocence, 
challenged the public prosecutor to show that he had done any- 
thing criminal, and repelled the charges brought against him with such 
ability and success as threw his adversaries into the greatest perplexity. 
There was every probability that he would finally baffle their efforts to 
convict him of heresy, when an unforeseen occurrence obliged him to 
abandon the line of defence which he had hitherto pursued. Dona 
Isabella Martinia, a widow lady of respectability and opulence, had been 
thrown into prison as a suspected heretic, and her property confiscated. 
The inquisitors being informed, by the treachery of a servant in the 
family, that her son, Francisco Bertran, had contrived, before the in- 
ventory was taken, to secrete certain coffers containing valuable effects, 
sent their alguazil, Luis Sotelo, to demand them. As soon as the al- 
guazil entered the house, Bertran, in great trepidation, told him he 
knew his errand, and would deliver up what he wanted, on condition 
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that he screened him from the vengeance of the Inquisition. Conduct- 
ing the alguazil to a retired part of the building, and breaking down a 
thin partition wall, he disclosed a quantity of books which Constantine 
Ponce had deposited with his mother, for the purpose of security, some 
time before his imprisonment. Sotelo signified that these were not 
exactly what he was in search of, but that he would take charge of 
them, along with the coffers which he was instructed to carry to the 
Holy Office* Dazzling as were the jewels of Isabella Martinia, the 
qyesof the inquisitors glistened still more at the sight of the books of 
Constantine. On examining them, they found, besides various heretical 
works, a volume of his own han dwriting, in which the points of con- 
troversy between tne CTEurct oF liome and the Protestants were dis- 
cussed at considerable length. In it the author treated of the true 
church, according to the principles of Luther and Calvin, and, by an ap- 
plication of the different marks which the Scriptures gave for discrimi- 
nating it, showed that the papal church had no claim to the title. In 
a similar way he decided the questions respecting justification, the merit 
of good works, the sacraments, indulgences, and purgatory ; calling 
this last the wolfs head, and an invention of the monks to feed idle 
bellies. When the volume was shown to Constantine, he acknowledged 
at once that it was in his handwriting, and contained his sentiments. 
"It is unnecessary for you," added he, "to produce further evidence : 
you have there a candid and full confession of my belief. I am in 
your hands ; do with me as seemeth to you good" 1 

Kb arts or threatenings could prevail on him to give aoy information 
respecting his associates. With the view of inducing the other prisoners 
to plead guilty, the agents of the Holy Office circulated the report that 
he had informed against them when put to the question ; and they even 
suborned witnesses to depone that they bad heard his cries on the rack, 
though he never endured that inhuman mode of examination. By what 
motives the judges were restrained from subjecting him to it, is uncer- 
tain. I can only conjecture that it proceeded from respect to the feel- 
ings of the Emperor ; for, soon after his death, Constantine was removed 
from the apartment which he had hitherto occupied, and thrust into a 
low, damp, and noisome vault, where ho endured more than his brethren 
did from the application of the engines of torture. Oppressed and worn 
out with a mode of living so different from what he had been used to, 
, he was heard to exclaim, " 0 my God, were there no Scythians, or can- 
nibals, or pagans still more savage, that thou hast permitted me to fall 
into the hands of these baptised fiends 1" He could not remain long in 
such a situation. Putrid air and unwholesome diet, together with grief 
for the ruin of the reformed cause in his native country, brought on a 
dysentery, which put an end to his days, after he had been nearly two 
years in confinement.* 
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Not satisfied with wreaking their vengeance on him when alive, his 
adversaries circulated the report that he had put an end to his own life 
by opening a vein with a piece of broken glass ; and ballads grounded 
on this fabricated story, and containing other slanders, were indecently 
hawked through the streets of Seville. Had there been the least founda- 
tion for this report, we may be sure the inquisitors would have taken 
care to verify it, by ordering an inquest to be held on the dead body. 
But the calumny was refuted by the testimony of a young monk of San 
Isidro, named Fernando, who being providentially confined in the same 
cell with Constantine, ministered to him during his sickness, and closed 
his eyes in peace. 1 «^ 

The slanders which were at this time so industriously propagated 
against him, only serve to show the anxiety of the inquisitors to blast 
his fame, and the dread which they felt lest the reformed opinions 
should gain credit from the circumstance of their having been embraced 
by a person of so great eminence and popularity. , In this object, how- 
ever,, they did not succeed altogether to their wish This appeared 
when his effigy and bones were brought out in the public auto-da-fe* 
celebrated at Seville on the 22d of December 1560. The effigies of 
such heretics as had escaped from justice, by flight or by death, usually 
consisted of a shapeless piece of patchwork surmounted by a head ; 
that of Constantine Ponce consisted of a regular human figure, complete 
in all its parts, dressed after the manner in which he appeared in public, 
and representing him in his most common attitude of preaching, with 
one arm resting on the pulpit and the other elevated. The production 
of this figure in the spectacle, when his sentence was about to be read, 
excited a livery recollection of a preacher so popular, and drew from the 
spectators an expression of feeling by no means pleasing to the inqui- 
sitors. In consequence of this they caused it to be withdrawn from the 
prominent situation which it occupied, and to be brought near to their 
own platform, where they commenced the reading of the articles of the 
libel on which Constantine had been condemned. The people dis- 
pleased at this step, and not hearing what was read, began to murmur ; 
upon which Oalderon, who as mayor of the city presided on the occa- 
sion, desired the acting secretary to go to the pulpit provided for that 
part of the ceremony. This intimation being disregarded, the murmurs 
were renewed, and the mayor, raising his voice, ordered the service to 
be suspended. The inquisitors were obliged to restore the effigy to its 
former place, and to recommence the reading of the sentence in the 
audience of the people 5 but the secretary was instructed, after naming 
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a few of the errors into which the deceased had fallen, to conclude by say- 
ing that he had vented others so horrible and impious that they could 
not be heard without pollution by vulgar ears. After this, the effigy 
was sent to the house of the Inquisition, and another of ordinary con- 
struction was conveyed to the stake to be burnt along with the bones 
of Constantine. The inquisitors were not a little puzzled how to act 
respecting his works, which had already been printed by their appro- 
bation ; but they at last agreed to prohibit them, " not because they 
had found anything in them worthy of condemnation," as their sentence 
runs, " but because it was not fit that any honourable memorial of a 
man doomed to infamy should be transmitted to posterity.*' 1 But they 
had a still more delicate task to perform. The history of a voyage to 
Flanders by Philip IL, when Prince of Asturias, had been printed at 
Madrid by royal authority, in which his chaplain Constantine was de- 
scribed as " the greatest philosopher, the profoimdest divine, and the 
most eloquent preacher who has been in Spain for many ages." Whe- 
ther Philip himself gave information of this work, we know not ; but 
there can be no doubt that he would have run the risk of excommuni- 
cation by retaining it in his library, after it was stigmatised by the in- 
quisitorial censors of the press. They ordered all the copies of the book 
to be delivered to them, that they might delete the obnoxious panegyric ; 
" and on this passage," says one who afterwards procured a copy of the 
History in Spain, " the expurgator of the book, which is in my hands, 
was so liberal of his ink, that I had much ado to read it."' 

9* Con stantine Ponce was not the only Protestant who fell a sacrifice to 
the noxious vapours and ordure of the inquisitorial prisons. This was 
also the fate of Olmedo, a man distinguished for his learning and piety, 
who fell into the hands of the inquisitors of Seville, and was often heard 
to exclaim, that there was no species of torture which he would not 
endure in preference to the horrors of his present situation.' Consider- 
ing the treatment which the prisoners received, it is wonderful that 
many of them were not driven to distraction. One individual only, a 
female, had recourse to the desperate remedy of shortening her days. 
Juana Sanchez, a beata, after having been long kept in prison at VaUa- 
dolid, was found guilty of heresy. Coming to the knowledge of her 
sentence before it was formally intimated to her, she cut her throat with 
a pair of scissors, and died of the wound in the course of a few days. 
During the interval every effort was employed by the friars to induce 
her, not to repent of the suicide, but to reornt the errors which she had 
cherished. She repulsed them with indignation, as monsters equally 
devoid of humanity and religion.* 

U I must again refer my readers to the common histories of the Inquisi- 
tion, for information as to the modes of torture and other cruel devices 
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used for procuring evidence to convict those who were imprisoned on a 
charge of heresy. One or two instances, however, are of such a charac- 
ter that it would be unpardonable to omit them in this place. Among the 
Protestants seized in Seville was the widow of Fernando Nugnez, a native 
of the town of Lepe, with three of her daughters and a married sister. 
As there was no evidence against them, they were put to the torture, 
but refused to inform against one another. Upon this the presiding 
inquisitor called one of the young women into the audience-chamber, 
and after conversing with her for some time, professed an attachment 
to her person. Having repeated this at another interview, he told her 
that he could be of no service to her unless she imparted to him the 
whole facts of her case ; but if she intrusted him with these, he would 
manage the affair in such a way as that she and all her friends should 
be set at liberty. Falling into the snare, the unsuspecting girl confessed 
to him that she had at different times conversed with her mother, 
sisters, and aunt, on the Lutheran doctrines. The wretch immediately 
brought her into court, and obliged her to declare judicially what she 
had owned to him in private. Nor was this all : under the pretence 
that her confession was not sufficiently ample and ingenuous, she was 
put to the torture by the most excruciating engines, the pulley and the 
wooden horse ; by which means evidence was extorted from her, which 
led, not only to the condemnation of herself and her relations, but also 
to the seizure and conviction of others who afterwards perished in the 
flames, 1 Another instance relates to a young countryman of our own. 
An English vessel, wMch had entered the port of St Lucar, was visited 
by the familiars of the Inquisition, and several of the crew, who, wit h 
the frankness of British seamen, avowed themselves Protestants, were 
seized before they came on shore. Along with them the familiars con- 
veyed to prison a boy of twelve years of age, the son of a respectable 
merchant to whom the principal part of the cargo belonged. The pre- 
text for his apprehension was, that an English psalm-book was found 
in his portmanteau ; but there is reason to believe that the real ground 
was the hope of extorting from the father a rich ransom for his sons 
liberation. Having been piously educated, the youth was observed to 
be regular in his devotions, and to relieve the irksomeness of his con- 
finement by occasionally singing one of the psalms which he had com- 
mitted to memory. Both of these were high offences ; for every piece 
of devotion not conducted under the direction of its ghostly agents, and 
even every mark of cheerfulness on the part of the prisoners, is strictly 
prohibited within the gloomy walls of the Holy Office, 1 On the report 
of the jailer, the boy's confinement was rendered more severe ■ in con- 
sequence of which he lost the use of both his limbs, and it was found 

1 Mem tan us, p. 82— 85. Lkrente haa cor- general statement of the Protestant historian, 

rected a mistake of Montanua as to the de- while he passes over some of the aggravating 

grues of consanguinity among these female circumstances of the case. Tom. il p. 2S& 
prisoners, and by doing this confirms the 3 Montanua. p. lift— 1 IT* 
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necessary, for the preservation of his life, to remove hira to the pnblie 
hospital. 1 

^ So shameful were the measures taken for procuring the conviction of 
the prisoners at this time, that a legal investigation of the procedure in 
the inquisitorial tribunals was afterwards demanded by persons of great 
respectability in the church. In 1560, Sefior Enriquez, an ecclesiastic 
of rank in the collegiate church of Valladolid, presented to Philip a re- 
monstrance against the Inquisition of that city, in which he charged 
it with tyranny and avarice. Among other things he asserted, that in 
the case of Cazalla the officers had allowed the nuns, who like him 
were imprisoned for Lutheranism, to converse together, that, by con- 
firming one another in their errors, the judges might have it in their 
power to condemn them, and thus to confiscate their property. Having 
accomplished the object which they had in view, they changed their 
measures, kept the prisoners apart, and, by examinations and visits, 
promises and threatenings, tried every method to induce them to recant 
and die in the bosom of the church. 1 

i>\ Kearly two years having been spent in the previous steps, the ti me was 
considered as come, according to Spanish ideas of unity of action, for 
the exhibition of the last scene of the horrible tragedy. Orders were 
accordingly issued by the Council of the Supreme for the celebration of 
public auto-da-fe's, under the direction of the several tribunals of inquisi- 
tion through the kingdom. Those which took place in Seville and 
Valladolid were the most noted for the pomp with which they were solem- 
nised, and for the number and rank of the victims. Before describing 
these, it may be proper to give the reader a general idea of the nature 
of these exhibitions, and the order in which they were usually con- 
ducted. 

H An auto-da-fe*, or act of faith, was either particular or general In the 
particular auto, or autillo, as it is called, the offender appeared before 
the inquisitors in their hall, either alone or in the presence of a select 
number of witnesses, and had his sentence intimated to him, A gene- 
ral auto, in which a number of heretics were brought out, was per- 
formed with the most imposing solemnity, and formed on imitation of 
an ancient Roman triumph, combined with the last judgment.* It was 
always celebrated on a Sunday or holiday, in the largest church, but 
more frequently in the most spacious square of the town in which it 
happened to be held. Intimation of it was publicly made beforehand 
m all the churches and religious houses in the neighbourhood. The 
attendance of the civil authorities, as well as of the clergy, secular and 

J Mootanus, p. 119—121. nuisttion : * After this they meet in the 

* Original Proceeding* against Cazalla, square of Hatabin, and there hiving erected 
taketi froin the archives of the tribunal of a lajye stage, they wake till resemble the day 
Valladolid : Puigblanch. ii. 278, Lioreate, of judgment ; and be that reconciles himself 
to- 202— 217. to them is clothed in a yellow mantle, and 

* Thelist-rnentioned resemblance is noticed the rest are carried to the flames with effigies 
m a letter written by a Moor in Spain to a and horrible figures. ** Mannol, Historic del 
friend in Africa, giving him an account of the Rebeliou del Key no do Granada, lib. Ill 
Bufferings of his countrymen from the In* cap, $, 
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regular, was required ; and, with the view of attracting the multitude, 
an indulgence of forty days was proclaimed to all who should witness 
the ceremonies of the act. 

On the evening preceding the auto, such of the prisoners as were 
penitent, and were to suffer a punishment milder than death, were 
assembled, the males in one apartment of the prison, and the females 
in another, when, they had their respective sentences intimated to them 
At midnight a confessor entered the cell of the prisoners who were 
sentenced to the stake, and intimated to them for the first time 
the fate which awaited them, accompanying the intimation with 
earnest exhortations to recant their errors* and die reconciled to the 
church ; in which case they obtained the favour of being strangled 
before their bodies were committed to the flames. On such occasions 
the most heart-rending scenes sometimes took place. 

Early on the following morning the bells of all the churches began to 
toll, when the officials of the Inquisition repaired to the prison, and 
having assembled the prisoners, clothed them in the several dresses in 
which they were to make their appearance at the spectacle. Those 
who were found suspected of having erred in a slight degree were 
simply clothed in black. The other prisoners wore a san-benito, or 
species of loose vest of yellow cloth, called mmarra in Spanish. On 
the san-henito of those who were to be strangled were painted flames 
burning downwards, which the Spaniards call fueyo revolto, to inti- 
mate that they had escaped the fire. The san-benito of those who 
were doomed to be burnt alive was covered with figures of flames 
burning upwards, around which were painted devils, carrying fagots, 
or fanning the fire. Similar marks of infamy appeared on the paste- 
board cap, called coma, which was put on their heads, After this 
ceremony was over, they were desired to partake of a sumptuous 
breakfast, which, on their refusal, was devoured by the menials of 
the office. 

The persons who were to take part in the ceremony being all as- 
sembled in the court of the prison, the procession moved on, generally 
in the following order. Preceded by a band of soldiers to clear the 
way, came a certain number of priests in their surplices, attended by a 
company of young persons, such as the boys of the College of Doctrine 
in Seville, who chanted the liturgy in alternate choruses. They were 
followed by the prisoners arranged in different classes according to the 
degrees of their supposed delinquencies, the most guilty being placed 
last, having either extinguished torches or else crosses in their hands, 
and halters suspended from their necks. Every prisoner was guarded 
by two familiars, and, in addition to this, those who were condemned 
to die were attended each by two friars. After the prisoners came the 
local magistrates, the judges, and officers of state, accompanied by a 
train of nobility on horseback. They were succeeded by the secular and 
monastic clergy. At some distance from these were to be seen moving 
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forward, in slow and solemn pomp, the members of the Holy Office, the 
persons who principally shared the triumph of the day, preceded by 
their fiscal bearing the standard of the Inquisition, composed of red 
silk damask, on which the names and insignia of Pope Sixtus IV. and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, the founders of the tribunal, were conspicuous, 
and surmounted by a crucifix of massive silver overlaid with gold, which 
was held in the highest veneration by the populace. They were followed 
by the familiars on horseback, forming their body-guard, and including 
many of the principal gentry of the country as honorary members. The 
procession was closed by an immense concourse of the common people, 
who advanced without any regular order. 
rl Having arrived at the place of the auto, the inquisitors ascended the 
platform erected for their reception, and the prisoners were conducted 
to another which was placed opposite to it. The service commenced 
with a sermon, usually preached by some distinguished prelate ; after 
which the clerk of the tribunal read the sentences of the penitents, who, 
on their knees, and witji hands laid on the missal, repeated their con- 
fessions. The presiding inquisitor then descended from the throne on 
which he sat, and advancing to the altar, absolved the penitents a culpa, 
leaving them under the obligation to bear the several punishments to 
which they had been adjudged, whether these consisted of penances, 
KfptoUhment, whipping, hard labour, or imprisonment. He then ad- 
ministered an oath to all who were present at the spectacle, binding 
them to live and die in the communion of the Roman Church, and to 
uphold and defend, against all its adversaries, the tribunal of the Holy 
Inquisition ; during which ceremony the people were to be seen all at 
once on their knees in the streets. The more tragical part of the scene 
now followed The sentences of those who were doomed to die having been 
publicly read, such of them as were in holy orders were publicly degraded 
py being stripped, piece by piece, of their priestly vestments ; a ceremony 
which was performed with every circumstance calculated to expose them 
to ignominy and execration in the eyes of the superstitious beholders. 
After this they were formally delivered over to the secular judges, to 
Bnffer the punishment awarded to heretics by the civil law. It was on 
this occasion that the inquisitors performed that impious farce which 
has excited the indignation of all in whose breasts fanaticism, or some 
worse principle, lias not extinguished every sentiment of common 
feeling. When they delivered the prisoner into the hands of the secular 
judges whom they had summoned to receive him, they besought them 
to treat him with clemency and compassion. 1 This they did to escape 
falling under the censure of irregularity, which the canons of the church 

1 The Protestant historian of the InquisU Wood ; " but when he ia ctatinate, they " he- 
two, De Hon tea, states the m*tter thus: seech them, if he shall show any symptoms 
When the person who is relaxed has con- of true repentance, to treat him with ranch 
Jessed, the inquisitors, ou delivering hire to commiseration/' fcc, Montana^ p. 148. I 
the secular judges, ** beseech them to treat do not observe any such distinction in the 
him \rith much commiseration, aud not to accounts of the popian historians* Ltorente, 
break a bono of his body, nor shod his ii, 260—253. Puigblauch, 1 279— 281. 
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had denounced against ecclesiastics who should be accessory to the in- 
flicting of any bodily injury. Yet they not only knew what would be 
the consequence of their act, hut had taken all the precautions necessary 
for securing it. Five days before the auto-da-fe*, they acquainted the 
ordinary royal judge with the number of prisoners to be delivered over 
to him, in order that the proper quantity of stakes, wood, and every- 
thing else requisite for the execution, might be in readiness. The pri- 
soners once declared by the inquisitors to be impenitent or relapsed 
heretics, nothing was competent to the magistrate but to pronounce the 
sentence adjudging them to the flames ; and had he presumed in any 
instance to change the sentence of death into perpetual imprisonment, 
though it were in one of the remotest forts of Asia, Africa, or America, 
he would soon have felt the vengeance. of the Holy Office. 1 Besides, 
the statutes adjudging heretics to the fire had been confirmed by nume- 
rous bulls of popes, which commanded the inquisitors to watch over 
their exact observance. And, in accordance with this, they, at every 
auto-da-fe', required the magistrates to swear that they would faithfully 
execute the sentences against the persons of heretics, without delay, 
"in the way and manner prescribed by the sacred canons, and the laws 
which treated on the subject " a Were it necessary to say more on this 
topic, we might add that the very appearance of the prisoners, when 
brought out in the public spectacle, proclaimed the unblushing hypocrisy 
of the inquisitors.* They implored the secular judge to treat with lenity 
and compassion, persons whom they themselves had worn to skeletons 
by a cruel incarceration, — not to shed the blood of him from whose body 
they had often made the blood to spring, nor to break a bone of 
her whose tender limbs were already distorted and mangled by their 
hellish tortures !* 

The penitents having been remanded to their several prisons, the 
other prisoners were led away to execution. Some writers have spoken 
as if they were executed on the spot where their sentence was read, and 
in the presence of all who had witnessed the preceding parts of the 
spectacle. This, however, is a mistake. The stakes were erected with- 
out the walls of the town in which the auto-da-fe* was celebrated ; but 
though the last act was deemed too horrid to be exhibited on the same 
stage with those which we have described, yet it was performed pubhcly> 
and was witnessed, not only by the mob, hut by persons who from their 
rank and station might have been expected to turn with disgust from so 
revolting a spectacle, 

* Llorente, iL £53, £M. Puigblanch, L no potra," Yet their anxiety to obtain hi for- 
850— S63. mat ion often induces them to transgress this 

1 Pnigblanch, I 851, $52: prudential regulation ; in which cases they 

* With the Tiew of preventing such appear* have recourse to the rack, which does not 
ances as much as possible, the inquisitors distort the body like the pulley. Pujgblanch, 
have laid it down as a rule, that no prisoner i, 294. 

shall be tortured within fifteen daya of the * The apologies made for this hypocritical 

auto-da-fe. The Portuguese regulation on deprecation, not only by De Castro in the 

this head Is very plain in assigning the sixteenth, but by several writers in the 

reason j ** per nnO liirero os prestos a elle nineteenth century, may be seen in Puig- 

mostrando oa slnaes do torxnento Jho da mo blanch, vol. i* p. $54— 369, 
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Seville contained by far the greatest number of Protestants under con- 
finement, and the long period during which its prisons had been 
crowded gave it a claim to the benefit of the first jail-delivery. Val- 
ladolid, however, was preferred ; for no other reason, apparently, than 
that it afforded the Inquisition the opportunity of exhibiting the 
greatest proportion of criminals of whom it could boast as converts from 
. I heresy. 

' ■ The first public auto-da-fe' of Protestants was accordingly celebrated 
in Valladolid on the 21st of May 1559, being Trinity Sunday, in the pre- 
sence of Don Carlos, the heir-apparent to the crown, and his aunt Juana, 
Queen-Dowager of Portugal and Governess of the kingdom during the 
absence of her brother Philip II. , attended by a great concourse of 
persons of all ranks. It was performed in the grand square between 
Church of St Francis and the house of the Consistory, In the front of 
the town-house, aud by the side of the platform occupied by the inquisi- 
tors, a box was erected which the royal family could enter without in- 
terruption from the crowd, and in which they had a full view of the 
prisoners. The spectacle continued from six o'clock in the morning till 
two in the afternoon, during which the people exhibited no symptoms 
of impatience, nor did the Queen retire until the whole was concluded 1 
The sermon was preached by the celebrated Melchior Cano, Bishop of 

: . the Canaries ; the Bishop of Palencia, to whose diocese Valladolid at that 
time belonged, performed the ceremony of degrading such of the victims 
as were in holy orders. When the company were assembled and had 
taken their places, Francisco Baca, the presiding inquisitor, advancing to 
the bed of state on which the prince and his aunt were seated, adminis- 
tered to them the oath to support the Holy Office, and to reveal to it every- 
thing contrary to the faith which might come to their knowledge, with- 
out respect of persons. This was the first time that such an oath had 
been exacted from any of the royal family ; and Don Carlos, who was 
then only fourteen years of age, is said from that moment to have vowed 
an implacable hatred to the Inquisition. 

w The prisoners brought forth on this occasion amounted to thirty, of 
whom sixteen were reconciled, and fourteen were " relaxed," or delivered 
over to the secular arm. Of the last class, two were thrown alive into 
the flames, while the remainder were previously strangled, 

ft The greater part of the first class were persons distinguished by their 
rank and connections. Don Pedro Sarmiento de Roxas,* son of the 
first Marquis de Poza, and of a daughter of the Conde de Salinas y 
Ribadeo, was stripped of his ornaments as Chevalier of St James, de- 
prived of his office as Commander of Quintana, and condemned to wear 
a perpetual san-benito, to be imprisoned for life, and to have his memory 
declared infamous. His wife, Dona Mercia de Figueroa, dame of honour 

1 Register appended to Skinner's trausla- matician, and addressed a consolatory letter 

tion of Montami*> tig. E. i. b, E, ij. a. to bis sister. Dona Elvira de Ktuas, Mar- 

s Don Juan de Hoxas Sannionto, a brother chioiwss d' Atcagnbws, which was printed at 

of the prisoner, was celebrated as a maths- Lou vain in liii-i. 
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to the Queen, 1 was sentenced to wear the coat of infamy, and to l>e con- 
fined during the remainder of her life. Hifl nephew, Don Luis de Roxas, 
eldest son of the second Marquis de Poza, and grandson of the Marquis 
d 1 Alcaguizes, was exiled from the cities of Madrid, Valladolid, and Pa- 
lencia, forbidden to leave the kingdom, and declared incapable of succeed- 
ing to the hori ours or estates of his father. Dona Ana Henriquez de Roxas, 
daughter of the Marquis d'Alcagnizes, and wife of Don Juan Alonso de 
Fonseca Mexia, was a lady of great accomplishments, understood the Latin 
language perfectly, and though only twenty-four years of age, waa femiliar 
with the writings of the reformers, particularly those of Calvin. She ap- 
peared in the san-benito, and was condemned to be separated from her 
husband and spend her days in a monastery. Her aunt Dona .Maria de 
Roxas, a nun of St Catherine in Valladolid, and forty years of age, received 
sentence of perpetual penance and imprisonment, from which, however, 
she was released by an influence which the inquisitors did not choose to 
resist* Don Juande Ulloa Pereira, brother to the Marquis de la Mota, 
was subjected to the same punishment as the first-mentioned nobleman. 
This brave chevalier had distinguished himself in many engagements 
against the Turks both by sea and land, and performed so great feats of 
valour in the expeditions to Algiers, Bugia, and other parts of Africa, 
that Charles V. had advanced him to the rank of first captain, and 
afterwards of generaL Having appealed to Rome against the sentence 
of the inquisitors, and represented the services which he had done 
to Christendom, de TJlloa was eventually restored to his rank as com- 
mander of the order of St John of Jerusalem. Juan de Vihero Cazalla, 
his wife Dona Silva de Ribera, his sister Dona Constanza, Dona Fran- 
eisca Zimega de Baeza, Marina de Saavedra, the widow of a hidalgo 
named Juan Cisneros de Soto, and Leanor de Cisneros (whose husband, 
Antonio Herezuelo, was doomed to a severer punishment), with four 
others of inferior condition, were condemned to wear the san-henito, 
and be imprisoned for life. The imprisonment of Anthony Wasor, an 
Englishman, and servant to Don Luis de Roxas, was restricted to one 
year's confinement in a convent Confiscation of property was an article 
in the sentence of all these persons * 

Among those who were delivered over to the secnlar arm, one of the 
most celebrated was Doctor Augustine Cazalla* His reputation, and 
the office he had held as chaplain to the late Emperor, made him 
an object of particular attention to the inquisitors. During his con- 
finement he underwent frequent examinations, with the view of estab- 
lishing the charges against himself* and his fellow-prisoners, Cazalla 
was deficient in the courage which was requisite for the situation into 

1 Skinner says she waa "one of themaydea cloyster agnyne. whereat the inquisitours 

of honour ti> the Queen e of Bahtoie" greatly repyned.'" Relator Appended to 

1 " Thi* Dona Maria {dc Rojae) waa entirely Skinner's translation of Montauus, tig. E* 

beloved of Kiog Philip's sister the Queciic of y r a. 

Portugal], by whoso meanos and procure- * Llorente, H MS— 23& Eerister append- 

roent she wm released for wearyng the sam- ed to Skinner's translation of Montana^ slg. 

benite, and restored immediately into her Kij.a. * See before, p. 108. 
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which he had brought himself. On the 4th of March 1559 he was con- 
ducted into the place of torture, when he shrunk from the trial, and 
promising to submit to his judges, made a declaration, in which he con- 
fessed that he had embraced the Lutheran doctrine, but denied that he 
had ever taught it, except to those who were of the same sentiments 
with himself. This answered all the wishes of the inquisitors, who 
were determined that he should expiate his offence by death, at the 
same time that they kept him in suspense as to his fate, with the view 
of procuring from him additional information. On the evening before 
the auto-da-fe', Antonio de Carrera, a monk of St Jerome, being sent to 
acquaint him with his sentence, Cazalla begged earnestly to know if he 
might entertain hopes of escaping capital punishment ; to which Car- 
rera replied, that the inquisitors could not rely on his declarations, but 
that if he would confess all t hat the witnesses had deponed against him, 
mercy might perhaps be extended to him. This cautious reply con- 
vinced Cazalla that his doom was fixed. "Well, then," said he, "I 
must prepare to die in the grace of God j for it is impossible for me to 
add to what I have said without falsehood," He confessed himself to 
Carrera that night, and next morning. On the scaffold, seeing his sister 
Constanza passing among those who were sentenced to perpetual im~ 
prisonment, he pointed to her, and said to the princess Juana, " I be- 
seech your highness, have compassion on this unfortunate woman, who 
has thirteen orphan children !" At the place of execution he addressed 
& few words to his fellow-prisoners in the character of a penitent, in 
virtue of which he obtained the poor favour of being strangled before 
his body was committed to the fire. His confessor was so pleased with 
his behaviour as to say, he had no doubt Cazalla was in heaven. 1 His 
sister, Dona Beatriz de Yibero, Doctor Alonso Perez, a priest of Palen- 
cia, Don Christobal de Ocampo, Chevalier of the order of St John of 
Jerusalem, and Almoner to the Grand Prior of Castile, Don Christobal 
de Padilla, and seven others, shared the same fate as Cazalla, Among 
these were the husband of the woman who had informed against the 
Protestant conventicle in Valladolid, and four females, one of whom, 
Dona Catalina de Ortega, was daughter-in-law to the fiscal of the royal 
council of Castile * They were all Protestants, except Gonzales Baez, 
a Portuguese, who was condemned as a relapsed Jew,* 
li The two individuals who on this occasion had the honour to endure 
the flames, were Francisco de Vibero Cazalla,* parish priest of Hormigos, 

1 Llorente, 11. 252—225, If we may believe the king's attorney in the court of lnquisj» 

Dieses* or rather hi* interpolators, Cazalla tion, and at that time a chief councellour to 

confessed, to the great edification of those the high Inqui&Ltonr, bowbeitshewas privily 

who heard him, that in embracing the new contracted and married to the same Ooot. 

opinions he had been actuated by ambition CscaJla.* Register appended to Slciune^s 

and a desire to have hi* followers iu Spain translation of Montauus, sig. B. i. a. 

called Cazallites, as those of the same seutl- * Register, id tvpra, Uorente, voh li. p. 

meats were called Lutherans in Germany, 222— !£2S. 

ZuinRlian* in Switzerland, and Hngucnotsin * Llorente, II. 225—229 Francisco de Vi- 

?rance. Hist. Pontit, torn, ii f. 460, b. bero, a priest, brother to the same D. Cazalla, 

* "Dnnna Katalinade Ortega, in common having his tong pinched betwixt a cleft* 

reputation a widow, daughter to the fiachal, aticlte, because be reroayned most constant 
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and Antonio Herezuelo, an advocate of Torn Some writers say that the 
former begged, when under the torture, to be admitted to reconciliation ; 
but it is certain that he gave no sign of weakness or a wish to recant on 
the day of the auto-da-frf. Seeing his brother Augustiu CazaUa,not at the 
stake, but on the adjoining scaffold among the penitents, and being pre- 
vented from speaking by the gag, he signified his sorrow by an expres- 
sive motion of his hands j after which he bore the fire without shrink- 
ing. Herezuelo conducted himself with surpassing intrepidity. From 
the moment of his apprehension to that of his death, he never exhibited 
the least symptom of a wish to save his life, or to mitigate his suffer- 
ings by compromising his principles. His courage remained unshaken 
amidst the horrors of the torture, the ignominy of the public spectacle, 
and the terrors of the stake. >The only thing that moved him, ea-*fee 
diy nf tha nuto du ft , was the sight of his wife in the garb of a peni- 
tent \ and the look which he gave (for he could not speak) as he passed 
her to go to the place of execution, seemed to say, " This is hard to 
bear 3" He listened without emotion to the friars who teased him with 
their importunate exhortations to repent, as they conducted him to the 
&Uke,<but when, at their instigation, his former associate and instruc- 
tor, Doctor Cazalk, began to address him in the same strain, he threw 
upon him a glance of disdain, which froze the words on his recreant 
hps, > The bachelor Herezuelo," says the popish author of the Ponti- 
°^.f^ry, "suffered himself to be burnt alive with unparalleled 
hardihood. I stood so near him that I had a complete view of his per- 
son and observed all his motions and gestures. He could not speak 
ior his mouth was gagged on account of the blasphemies which he had 
uttered ; but his whole behaviour showed him to be a most resolute 
and hardened person, who, rather than yield to believe with his com- 
panions, was determined to die in the flames, Though I marked him 
narrowly, I could not observe the least symptom of fear, or expression 
of pain ; only there was a sadness in his countenance beyond anything 
I had ever seen. It was frightful to look in his face, when one con- 
sidered that m a moment he would be in hell with his associate and 
master, Luther Enraged to see such courage in a heretic, one of the 
guards plunged his knee into the body of Herezuelo, whose blood was 
licked up by the flames by which he was already enveloped 3 
y? Herezuelo and his wife, Leaner de Cisneros, were divided in their 
death, but it was in the time of it only, not the kind or manner, and 
their memory must not be divided in our pages. Leanor was onlv 
twenty-two years of age when she was thrown into the Inquisition * 
and when we consider that, during her imprisonment, she was precluded 
from all intercourse with her husband, kept in ignorance of his resolu- 
tions, and perhaps deceived into the belief that she would find him 
among the class of penitents in the auto, we need not wonder that one 
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of her tender sex and age should have fainted in the day of trial, suf- 
fered herself to be overcome by the persuasions of the monks, or, yield- 
ing to the feelings of nature, consented to renounce with the hand that 
truth which she continued to believe with the heart Such assaults 
have shaken and threatened to throw to the ground pillars in the 
church. But Leanor was not long in recovering from the shock. The 
parting look of her husband never departed from her eyes ; ! the reflec- 
tion that she had inflicted a pang on his heart, during the arduous con* 
flict which he had to maintain, fanned the flame of attachment to the 
reformed religion which secretly burned in her breast ; and having 
resolved, in dependence on that strength which is made perfect in weak- 
ness, to emulate the example of constancy set by one in every respect 
so dear to her, she resolutely broke off the course of penance on which 
she had entered. The consequence of this was, that she was again 
thrown into the secret prisons. During eight years that she was kept 
in confinement, every effort was made in vain to induce her to renew 
her recantation. At last she was brought out in a public auto-da-fe' 
celebrated at VaUadolid ; and we have the account of her behaviour 
. from the same pen which so graphically described that of her husband. 
"In the year 1568, on the 26th of September, justice was executed on 
Leanor de Cisneros, widow of the bachelor Herezuelo. She suffered 
herself to be burnt alive, notwithstanding the great and repeated ex- 
ertions made to bring her to a conviction of her errors. Finally, she 
resisted, what was sufficient to melt a stonej an admirable sermon 
preached at the auto of that day, by his excellency Don Juan Manuel, 
Bishop of Zamora, a man no less learned and eloquent in the pulpit 
than illustrious in blood. But nothing could move the impenetrable 
heart of that obstinate woman." * 

One part of the solemnities in the first auto at Valladolid, though 
not so shocking to the feelings as some others which have been related^ 
was nevertheless a flagrant violation both of justice and humanity. 
Dona Leanor de Vibero, the mother of Doctor Cazalla and of four 
other children who appeared as criminals in this auto-da-fe*, had died 
some years before, and was buried in a sepulchral chapel of which she 
was the proprietress. No suspicion of heresy attached to her at the 
time of her death ; but, on the imprisonment of her children, the fiscal 
of the Inquisition at Valladolid commenced a process against her ; and 
certain witnesses under the torture having deponed that her house was 
used as a temple for the Lutherans, sentence was passed, declaring her 
to have died in a state of heresy, her memory to be infamous, and her 
property confiscated ; and ordering her bones to be dug up, and, toge- 
ther with her effigy, publicly committed to the flames ; her house to be 

1 Llorente has adopted the monkfah aha- account of the behaviour of both parties, 
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razed, the ground on which it stood to be sown with salt, and a pillar, 
with an inscription stating the cause of its demolition, to he erected on 
the spot All this was done, and the last-mentioned monument of fanati- 
cism and ferocity against the dead was to be seen until the year 1609, 
when it was removed during the occupation of Spain by the French. 1 

There was still a great number of prisoners in Valladolid ; but though 
the processes of most of them were terminated, they were kept in con- 
finement, to afford a gratifying spectacle to the monarch on his arrival 
from the Low Countries, The second auto-da-fe" in this city was cele- 
brated on the 8th of October 1559. Philip II. appeared at it, attended 
by his son, his sister, the Prince of Parma, three ambassadors from 
France, with a numerous assemblage of prelates and nobility of both 
sexes. The Inquisitor-general Valdes administered the oath to the 
king ; on which occasion Philip, rising from his seat and drawing his 
sword in token of his readiness to use it in support of the Holy Office, 
swore and subscribed the oath, which was afterwards read aloud to the 
people by one of the officers of the Inquisition. 

Twenty-nine prisoners appeared on the scaffold, of whom sixteen 
wore the garb of penitents, while the flames painted on the san-benitos 
and corozas of the remainder marked them out for the stake. Among 
the former were Dona Isabella de Castiila, wife of Don Carlos de Seso, her 
niece Dona Catalina, and three nuns of St Men. 1 The first two were 
condemned to lose all their property, to wear the san-benito, and be im- 
prisoned during life. To the Lutherans subjected to penances were 
added two men, one of whom was convicted of having sworn falsely 
that a child had been circumcised, with the view of bringing the father 
to the stake ; the other of having personated an algnazil of the Holy 
Office. The former was sentenced to receive two hundred lashes, to 
lose the half of his property, and to work in the galleys for five years ■ 
the latter to receive four hundred lashes, to lose the whole of his pro-' 
perty, and to work in the galleys for life a striking specimen of the 
comparative estimate which the Inquisition forms of meditated murder 
and an insult on its own prerogatives. 

At the head of those devoted to death was Don Carlos de Seso, with 
whose name the reader is already acquainted. 4 Arrested at Logrono, 
he was thrown into the secret prisons of the Inquisition of Valladolid ; 
and on the 28th of June 1558, answered the interrogatories of the fiscal! 
His conduct during the whole of his imprisonment, and in the formid- 
able scene by which it terminated, was worthy of his noble character 
and the active part he had taken in the cause of religious reform. In 
the examinations which he underwent, he never varied, nor sought to 
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excuse himself hy affixing hlame to those whom he knew his judges 
were anxious to condemn, 1 When informed of his sentence on the 
night before his execution, he called for pen, ink, and paper, and having 
written a confession of his faith, gave it to the officer, saying, "This is 
the true faith of the Gospel, as opposed to that of the Church of Rome, 
which has been corrupted foT ages : in this faith I wish to die, and in 
the remembrance and lively belief of the passion of Jesus Christ, to offer 
to God my body now reduced so low." w It would be difficult," says 
one who read this document in the archives of the Inquisition, "to con- 
vey an idea of the uncommon vigour of sentiment with which he filled 
two sheets of paper, though he was then in the presence of death." 2 
The whole oT that night and next morning was spent by the friars in 
ineffectual attempts to induce him to recant He appeared in the pro- 
cession with a gag in his mouth, which remained while he was in the 
auto-da-fe', and on the way to the place of execution. It was removed 
after he was bound to the stake, and the friars began again to exhort 
hiin to confess. He replied, in a loud voice, and with great firmness, 
M I could demonstrate to you that you ruin yourselves by not imitating 
my example ; hut there is no time. Executioners, light the pile which is 
to consume me. M They obeyed, and de Seso expired in the flames with- 
^ out a st ruggle or a groan. He died in the forty-third year of his age.* 
n Pedro de Cazalla, parish priest of Pedrosa, when arrested on the 25th 
of April 1558, confessed that he had embraced the Protestant doctrines. 
Having afterwards supplicated reconciliation, he could obtain only two 
votes in the court of Inquisition for a punishment milder than death, 
and the decision of the majority was confirmed by the Council of the 
Supreme He refused to make confession to the priest sent to intimate 
his sentence, and appeared in the auto with the gag; but after he was 
bound to the stake, having asked, or the attendant monks having re- 
presented him as asking a confessor, he was strangled, and then cast in- 
to the fire. He was only in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 
V Domingo de Roxas, son of the Marquis de Poza, two of whose children 
appeared in the former auto, was seized, in the garb of a laic, at Cala- 
horra, where he had stopped in his flight to the Low Countries, in order 
to have an interview with his friend de Seso. Subsequently to the 13th 
of May 1558, when he made his first appearance before the Inquisition, 
he underwent frequent examinations. The inquisitors having ordered 
the torture to be administered with the view of extorting from him 
certain facts which they were anxious to possess, he promised to tell all 
he knew, provided they would spare him the horrors of the question, 
which he dreaded more than death. Deluded by the prospect of a 
merciful sentence which was held out to him, he was induced to make 
certain professions of sorrow, and to throw out insinuations unfavour- 
able to the cause of Archbishop Carranza ; but as soon as he was 
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undeceived, he craved an audience of the inquisitors, at which he did 
ample justice to that prelate, without asking any mitigation of his own 
punishment. On the night before his execution, he refused the services 
of the priest appointed to wait on Mm. When the ceremonies of the 
auto were finished, and the secular judge had pronounced sentence on 
the prisoners delivered over to him, de Eoxas, in passing the royal box, 
made an appeal to the mercy of the king. " Canst thou, sire, thus 
witness the torments of thy innocent subjects ? Save us from so cruel 
a death." * No," replied Philip sternly ; " I would myself carry wood 
to burn my own son, were he such a wretch as thou." 1 De Roxas was 
about to say something in defence of himself and his fellow-sufferers, 
when, the unrelenting despot waving his hand, the officers instantly 
thrust the gag into the martyr's mouth. It remained, contrary to the 
usual custom, after he was bound to the stake ; so much were his judges 
irritated at hia boldness, or afraid of the liberties he would use. Yet 
we are told, that when the fire was about to be applied to the pile, his 
courage failed, he begged a confessor, and having received absolution, 
was strangled. Such appears to be the account of his last moments 
mserted in the records of the Inquisition f but private letters, written 
from Spain at the time, give a different representation : "They carried 
him from the scaffold, accompanied with a number of monks, about a 
hundred flocking about him, railing and making exclamations againrt 
him, and some of them urging him to recant ; but he, notwithstanding, 
answered them with a bold spirit, that he would never renounce the 
doctrine of Christ."' 

Juan Sanchez, at the commencement of the persecution of the Pro- 
testants in Valladolid, had made his escape to the Low Countries, 
under the assumed name of Juan de Vibar. Thinking himself safe, he 
wrote letters, dated from Castrourdiales in the month of May 1558, and 
addressed to Dona Catalina Hortega, in whose family he had formerly 
resided That lady having been seized as a suspected Lutheran, the 
letters fell mto the hands of the inquisitors, who sent information to 
Philip, then at Brussels. Sanchez was apprehended at Turlingen, con- 
veyed to Valladolid, and delivered over to the secular magistrate as a 
dogmatising and impenitent heretic. The gag was taken from his 
mouth at the place of execution ; but as he did not ask for a confessor 
the pde was kindled. When the fire had consumed the ropes by which 
he was bound, he darted from the stake, and unconsciously leaped on 
the scaffold used for receiving the confessions of those who recanted in 
their last moments. The friars instantly collected to the spot, and 
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urged him to retract his errors. Recovering from his momentary deli- 
rium, and looking around him, he saw on the one side some of his fellow- 
prisoners on their knees doing penance, and on the other Don Carlos de 
Seso standing unmoved in the midst of the flames, upon which he 
walked deliberately back to the stake, and calling for more fuel said, 
" I will die like de Seso " Incensed at what they considered as a proof 
of audacious impiety, the archers and executioners strove who should 
first comply with his request He died in the thirty-third year of his 
{jr age. 

tff The case of Dona Marina Guevara, a nun of St Men, presents some 
singular features which are worthy of observation* When first de- 
nounced to the Inquisition, she owned that she had given entertain- 
ment to certain Lutheran opinions, but with hesitation, and in ignorance 
of their import and tendency. Her petition to be reconciled to the 
church was refused, because she would not acknowledge some things 
which the witnesses had deponed against her, and because she persisted 
in her assertion that she had not yielded a cordial and complete assent 
to the heresies with which her mind had been tainted. When the de- 
positions were communicated to her by order of the inquisitors, she 
replied, that it seemed as if they wished to instil into her mind errors 
of which she was ignorant, rather than induce her to abandon those to 
which she had incautiously given ear ; and that the oath she had taken 
would not permit her to add to her confession, or to acknowledge crimes 
of which she was not conscious, and facts which she did not recollect 
The whole of the proceedings, while they display the honourable feel- 
ings of Marina, and the firmness of her character, depict in strong 
colours the sternness with which the Holy Office adhered to its tyran- 
nical principles. She was connected with persons of high rank, includ- 
ing Valdea the grand inquisitor, who used every means for her deliver- 
ance. But the ordinary judges lent a deaf ear to the applications made 
by their superior in her behalf, which they resisted as an interference 
with their jurisdiction, and a proof of partiality and weakness, unworthy 
of one whose office required him to be insensible to the calls of nature 
and friendship, Valdes was obliged to procure an order from the Coun- 
cil of the Supreme, authorising Don Tellez Giron de Montalban, the 
cousin of the prisoner, to have a final interview with her, in the presence 
of the leading members of the tribunal, with the view of inducing her 
to yield to their demands. But the attempt was unsuccessful. Dona 
Marina resisted all the entreaties of her noble relative, and refused to 
purchase her life by telling a falsehood. The inquisitors, inflexible to 
theiT former purpose, proceeded to pronounce sentence against her 5 and 
on the day of the auto she was delivered to the secular arm, and being 
strangled at the place of execution, her body was given to the flames. 
This act proclaimed more decidedly than even the reply made by Philip 
to the son of the Marquis de Poza, that there was no safety in Spain 
for any one who harboured a thought at variance with the Roman faith, 
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or who was not prepared to yield the most implicit and absolute obe- 
dience to the dictates of the Inquisition. 1 

The auto-da-fes celebrated at Seville were still more memorable than 
those at Valladolid, if not for the rank of the spectators, at least for the 
number of prisoners exhibited on the scaffold. The first of these was 
solemnised on the 24th of September 1559, in the square of St Francis. 
It was attended by four bishops, the members of the royal court of 
justice, the chapter of the cathedral, and a great assemblage of nobility 
and gentry. Twenty-one persons were delivered over to the secular 
arm, and eighty were condemned to lesser punishments. 

The most distinguished individual, in point of rank, who suffered 
death on the present occasion, was Don Juan Ponce de Leon,' son of 
the Count de Baylen, and a near relation of the Duchess de Bejar, who 
was present at the spectacle. Kone had given more decided proofs of 
attachment to the reformed cause, and none had more diligently pre- 
pared himself for suffering martyrdom for it than this nobleman. For 
years he had avoided giving countenance to the superstitions of his 
country, and had made it a practice to visit the spot where the con- 
fessors of the truth suffered, with the view of habituating his mind to 
its horrors, and abating the tenor which it was calculated to inspire. 
Hut the stoutest heart will sometimes faint in the hour of trial The 
rank of Don Juan inspired the inquisitors with a strong desire to tri- 
umph over his constancy. After extorting from him, by means of the 
rack a confession of some of the articles laid to his charge, they em- 
ployed their secret emissaries to persuade him that he would consult 
his own safety, and that of his brethren, by confessing the whole. He 
had scarcely given his consent to this when he repented. On the night 
before his execution he complained bitterly of the deceit which had been 
practised towards him, and, having made an undisguised profession of 
his farth, rejected the services of the priest appointed to wait upon him. 
De Montes asserts that he preserved his constancy to the last, and in 
support of this statement, appeals to the official account of the auto 
and to his san-bemto, which was hung up in one of the churches with 
the mscnption , < Joan Ponce de Leon, burnt as an obstinate Lutheran 
Heretic But Llorente says that this epithet was applied to aU who 
were sentenced to capital punishment, and that Don'Juan, after he was 
bound to the stake and saw the fire about to be kindled, confessed him- 
sel to one of the attendant priests, and was strangled. His doom en- 
tai ed infamy, and the forfeiture of every civil right, on his posterity • 
but the issue of his elder brother failing, Don Pedro, his son, after great 
opposition obtained a decision from the Royal Chancery of Granada in 
lavour of his claims, and was restored by letters from Philip III to the 
JJjarldom of Baylen. 8 

* Cronica de ios Ponea de Leon, epqd Llorente, 1L 26ft 
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No such doubt hangs over the constancy of the persons to be named. 
Doctor Juan Gonzalez was descended of Moorish ancestors, and at 
twelve years of age had been imprisoned on suspicion of Mahometanism, 
He afterwards became one of the most celebrated preachers in Anda- 
lusia, and a Protestant In the midst of the torture, which he bore 
with unshrinking fortitude, he told the inquisitors that his sentiments, 
though opposite to those of the Church of Rome, rested on plain and 
express declarations of the word of God, and that nothing wonld induce 
him to inform against his brethren. When brought out on the morning 
of the auto, he appeared with a cheerful and undaunted air, though he 
had left his mother and two brothers behind him in prison, and was ac- 
companied by two sisters, who, like himself, were doomed to the flames. 
At the door of the Triana he began to sing the hundred and ninth 
psalm ; and on the scaffold he addressed a few words of consolation to 
one of his sisters, who seemed to him to wear a look of dejection ; upon 
which the gag was instantly thrust into Mb mouth, With unaltered mien 
he listened to the sentence adjudging him to the flames, and submitted to 
the humiliating ceremonies by which he was degraded from the priest- 
hood, When they were brought to the place of execution, the friars 
urged the females, in repeating the creed, to insert the word Roman in 
the clause relating to the Catholic Church Wishing to procure liberty 
to him to bear his dying testimony, they said they would do as their 
brother did. The gag being removed, Juan Gonzalez exhorted them to 
add nothing to the good confession which they had already made. 
Instantly the executioners were ordered to strangle them, and one of the 
friars, turning to the crowd, exclaimed that they had died in the Roman 
feith \ a falsehood which the inquisitors did not choose to repeat in 
their narrative of the proceedings. 

The same constancy was evinced by four monks of the convent of 
San Isidra Among these was the celebrated Garcia de Arias, 1 whose 
character had undergone a complete revolution. From the moment of 
his imprisonment he renounced that system of cautiousness and ter- 
giversation on which he had formerly acted He made an explicit pro- 
fession of his faith, agreeing, in every point, with the sentiments of the 
reformers ; expressed his sorrow that he had concealed it so long; and 
offered to prove that the opposite opinions were grossly erroneous and 
superstitious. On his trial he mocked the inquisitors, as persons who 
presumed to give judgment on matters of which they were utterly igno- 
rant, and reminded them of instances in which they, as well as the 
qwdificators whom they called to their assistance, were forced to con- 
fess their incapacity to interpret the Scriptures, The priests, as a 
necessary point of form, visited his cell, but none of them durst enter 
the lists in argument with him. Being advanced in years, he ascended 
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the scaffold, on the day of the auto, leaning on his staff, but went 
to the stake with a countenance expressive of joy and readiness to meet 
the flames. 

Christobal d' Arellano, a member of the same convent, was distinguish- 
ed by his learning, the inquisitors themselves being judges. Among the 
articles in his process, read in the auto, he was charged with having said, 
7 that the mother of God was no more a virgin than he was." At hear- 
ing this, d* Arellano, rising from his seat, exclaimed, " It is a falsehood ; 
I never advanced such a blasphemy ; I have always maintained the 
contrary, and at this moment am ready to prove, with the Gospel in 
my hand, the virginity of Mary." The inquisitors were so confounded 
at this public contradiction, and the tone in which it was uttered, that 
they did not even order him to be gagged. On arriving at the stake, he 
was thrown into some degree of perturbation at seeing one of the monks 
of his convent who had come there to insult over his fate ; but he soon 
recovered his former serenity of mind, and expired amidst the flames en- 
couraging Juan Chri80stomo, who had been his pupil and was now his 
fellow-sufferer. 

The fate of Juan de Leon was peculiarly hard. He had resided for 
some time as an artisan at Mexico, and on his return to Spain was led, 
under the influence of a superstitious feeling general among his coun- 
trymen, to take the vow in the convent of San Isidro, near Seville. 
This happened about the time that the knowledge of the truth began to 
be introduced into that monastery. Having imbibed the Protestant 
doctrine, Juan lost his relish for the monastic life, and quitted the con- 
vent on the pretext of bad health ; but the regret which he felt at losing 
the religious instructions of the good fathers determined him to rejoin 
their society. On his return to San Isidro he found it deserted by its 
principal inhabitants, whom he followed to Geneva. During his resi- 
dence in this city, intelligence came that Elizabeth had succeeded to the 
throne of England ; and Juan de Leon, with some of his countrymen, 
resolved to accompany the English exiles who were preparing to return 
home. The Spanish court, in concert with the Inquisition, had planted 
spies on the road from Milan to Geneva, and at Frankfort, Cologne, and 
Antwerp, to waylay such Italians or Spaniards as left their native 
country for the sake of religion. Aware of this fact, Juan de Leon and 
another Spaniard took a different road, but at Strasburg they were be- 
trayed to a spy, who pursued their route to a port in Zealand, and 
having procured a warrant, seized them as they were stepping on board 
a vessel for England. As soon as the officers presented themselves, 
Juan, aware of their intentions, turned to his companion, and said : 
" Let us go ; God will be with us." After being severely tortured to 
make them discover their fellow-exiles, they were sent to Spain. Dur- 
ing the voyage and the journey by land, they were not only heavily 
chained like felons, but each of them had his head and face covered with 
a species of helmet, made of iron, having a piece of the same metal, 
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shapen like a tongue, which was inserted into his mouth, to prevent him 
from speaking. While his companion was sent to Valladolid, 1 Juan was 
delivered to the inquisitors at Seville. The sufferings which he endured, 
from torture and imprisonment, had brought on a consumption ; and 
bis appearance on the day of the auto was such as would have melted 
the heart of any human being but an inquisitor. He was attended at 
the stake by a monk who had passed his noviciate along with him, and 
who disturbed his last moments by reminding him of those things of 
which he was now ashamed. His mouth being relieved from the gag, 
he, with much composure and graveness, made a declaration of his 
faith in few but emphatic words, and then welcomed the flames which 
were to put an end to his sufferings, and to convey him to the spirits 
of just men made perfect* 

Fernando de San Juan, Master of the College of Doctrine, and Doctor 
Christobal Losada, Pastor to the Protestant Church in Seville, suffered 
with the same fortitude and constancy. The latter, after he had reach- 
ed the place of burning, was engaged in a theological dispute by the im- 
portunity of the friars, who flattered themselves with being able to con- 
vince him of his errors ; but perceiving that the people listened eagerly 
to what was said, they began to speak in Latin, and were followed by 
Losada, who continued for a considerable time to carry on the conver- 
sation with propriety and elegance in a foreign tongue, at the foot of 
that stake which was about to consume him to ashes. 1 

This auto-da-fe' furnished examples of Christian heroism, equally 
noble, in those of the tender sex, several of whom * were tortured, not 
accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a better resurrection." 
Among these were Dona Isabel de Baena, Maria de Virves, Maria de 
Cornel, and Maria de Bohorques. The first was a rich matron of Seville, 
who had permitted the Protestants to meet for worship in her house, 
which on that account was laid under the same sentence of execration 
as that of Leanor de Vibero at Valladolid.* The rest were young ladies, 
and connected with the most distinguished families in Spain. The story 
of Maria de Bohorques became celebrated, both from its interesting cir- 
cumstances and from its having been made the foundation of an his- 
torical novel by a Spanish writer. 1 She was a natural daughter of Don 
Pedro Garcia de Xeres y Bohorques, a Spanish grandee of the first class* 
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and had not completed her twenty-first year when she fell into the hands 
of the Inquisition. Great care had been bestowed on her education; and 
being able to read the Bible, and expositions of it, in the Latin tongue, she 
acquired a knowledge of the Scriptures which was possessed by few men, 
or even clergymen, in her native country. Egidio, whose pupil she was, 
used to say he always felt himself wiser from an interview with Maria 
de Bohorques. When brought before the inquisitors she avowed her 
faith ; defended it as the ancient truth, which Luther and his associ- 
ates had recovered from the rubbish by which it had been hid forages ; 
and told her judges that it was their duty to embrace it, instead of 
punishing her and others for maintaining it. She was severely tortured, 
in consequence of her refusal to answer certain questions calculated to 
implicate her friends. From deference to the intercession of her rela- 
tions, or from the desire of making a convert of one so accomplished, the 
inquisitors, contrary to their usual custom, sent first two Jesuits, and 
afterwards two Dominicans, to her cell, to persuade her to relinquish her 
heretical opinions. They returned full of chagrin at their ill success, 
but of admiration at the dexterity with which she repelled their argu- 
ments. On the night before the auto at which she was to suffer, they 
repeated their visit, in company with two other priests. She received 
them with great politeness, but at the same time told them very plainly, 
that they might have saved themselves the trouble which they had taken, 
for she felt more concern about her salvation than they could possibly 
feel ; she would have renounced her sentiments if she had entertained 
any doubt of their truth, but was more confirmed in them than she 
was when first thrown into prison, inasmuch as the popish divines, 
after many attempts, had opposed nothing to them but what she had 
anticipated, and to which she was able to return an easy and satisfac- 
tory answer. On the morning of the auto-da-fe' she made her appear- 
ance with cheerful countenance. During the time that the line of the 
procession was forming, she comforted her female companions, and 
engaged them to join with her in singing a psalm suitable to the occa- 
sion, upon which the gag was put into her mouth. It was taken out 
after her sentence was read, and she was asked if she would now con- 
fess those errors to which she had hitherto adhered with such obstinacy. 
She replied with a distinct and audible voice, " I neither can nor will 
recant." When the prisoners arrived at the place of execution, Don 
Juan Ponce, who began to waver at the sight of the preparations for the 
fiery trial, admonished her not to be too confident in the new doctrines, 
but to weigh the arguments of those who attended to give them advice. 
Dona Maria upbraided him for his irresolution and cowardice ; adding 
that it was not a time for reasoning, but that all of them ought to em- 
ploy their few remaining moments in meditating on the death of that 
Redeemer for whom they were about to suffer. Her constancy was yet 
put to a further trial. After she was bound to the stake, the attending 
priests, having prevailed on the presiding magistrate to delay the light- 
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ing of the pile, and professing to feel for her youth and talents, requested 
her merely to repeat the creed. This she did not refuse, but immediately 
began to explain some of its articles in the Lutheran sense. She was 
not permitted to finish her commentary ; and the executioner having 
received orders to strangle her, she was consumed in the fire. 1 

The effigy of the licentiate Zafra, whose providential escape has 
been mentioned, was burnt at this auto-da-fe'. 1 Among the penitents 
who appeared on the present occasion, one deserves to be mentioned as 
a specimen of the lenity with which the inquisitors punished a crime 
which in Spain ought to have been visited with the most exemplary 
vengeance. The servant of a gentleman in Puerto de Santa Maria 
having fastened a rope to a crucifix, concealed it, along with a whip, in 
the bottom of a chest , and going to the Triana, informed the holy fathers 
that his master was in the habit of scourging the image every day. The 
crucifix was found in the place and situation described by the informer, 
and the gentleman was thrown into the secret prisons. Happily for 
him he recollected a quarrel which he had had with his servant, and buc* 
ceeded in proving that the accusation had its origin in personal revenge. 
According to the regulations of the Holy Office the servant ought to 
have suffered death ; but he was merely sentenced to receive four hun- 
dred strokes with the whip, and to be confined six years in the galleys. 
The execution appears to have been confined to the first part of the 
sentence, which, upon a principle of retaliation worthy of the ingenuity 
of the Inquisition, was considered as expiatory of the supposed indignity 
done to the crucifix' 

The second grand auto-da-fe' in Seville took place on the 22d of De- 
cember 1560, after it had been delayed in the hopes of the arrival of the 
monarch. It was on this occasion that the effigies of the deceased 
doctors Egidius and Constantine, together with that of Juan Perez,* 
who had tied, were produced and burnt. Fourteen persons were de- 
livered to the secular arm, and thirty-four were sentenced to inferior 
punishments* 

Julian Hernandez was in the first class, and the closing scene of his 
life did not disgrace his former daring and fortitude. When brought 
out to the court of the Triana on the morning of the auto, he said to his 
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fellow-prisoners, * Courage, comrades ! This ia the hour in which we 
must show ourselves valiant soldiers of Jesus Christ Let us now bear 
faithful testimony to his truth before men, and within a few hours we 
shall receive the testimony of his approbation before angels, and triumph 
with him in heaven." He was silenced by the gag, but continued to 
encourage his companions by his gestures, during the whole of the spec- 
tack On arriving at the stake he knelt down and kissed the stone on 
which it was erected \ then rising, he thrust his naked head once and 
again among the fagots, in token of his welcoming that death which 
was so dreadful to others. Being bound to the stake, he composed 
himself to prayer, when Doctor Fernando Rodriguez, one of the attend- 
ing priests, interpreting his attitude as a mark of abated courage, pre- 
vailed with the judge to remove the gag from his mouth Having 
delivered a succinct confession of his belief, Julian began to accuse 
Rodriguez, with whom he had been formerly acquainted, of hypocrisy 
in concealing his real sentiments through fear of man. The galled 
priest exclaimed, " Shall Spain, the conqueror and mistress of nations, 
have her peace disturbed by a dwarf? Executioner, do your office." 
The pile was instantly kindled ; and the guards, envying the unshaken 
firmness of the martyr, terminated his sufferings by plunging their 
lances into his body. 1 

No fewer than eight females, of irreproachable character, and some of 
them distinguished by their rank and education, suffered the most cruel 
of deaths at this auto-da-fe*. Among these was Maria Gomez, who, 
having recovered from the mental disorder by which she was overtaken, 
had been received back into the Protestant fellowship, and fell into the 
hands of the Inquisition * She appeared on the scarTold along with her 
three daughters and a sister. After the reading of the sentence which 
doomed them to the flames, one of the young women went up to her 
aunt, from whom she had imbibed the Protestant doctrine, and on her 
knees thanked her for all the religious instructions she had received 
from her, implored her forgiveness for any offence she might have given 
her, and begged her dying blessing. Raising her up, and assuring her 
that she had never given her a moment's uneasiness, the old woman 
proceeded to encourage her dutiful niece, by reminding her of that sup- 
port which their divine Redeemer had promised them in the hour of 
trial, and of those joys which awaited them at the termination of their 
momentary sufferings. The five friends then took leave of one another 
with tender embraces and words of mutual comfort. Hie interview be- 
tween these devoted females was beheld by the members of the Holy 
Tribunal with a rigid composure of countenance, undisturbed even by a 
glance of displeasure ; and so completely had superstition and habit 
subdued the strongest emotions of the human breast, that not a single 

J Montana p. 220-p Hiatoir* des Martyra, t «7, b. Geddes, MiswL Tracte, 
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expression of sympathy escaped from the multitude at witnessing a 
scene which, in other circumstances, would have harrowed up the souls 
of the spectators, and driven them into mutiny. 1 

Three foreigners, two of whom were Englishmen, perished in this 
auto. Nicolas Burton, a merchant of London, having visited Spain 
with a vessel laden with goods, fell into the hands of the Inquisition, 
and refusing to abjure the Protestant faith, was burnt alive.' The re- 
marks of Llorente on this transaction are extremely just " Let it be 
granted, if you will have it so, that Burton was guilty of an impru- 
dence, by posting up his religious sentiments at San Lucar de Barra- 
meda, and at Seville, in contempt of the faith of the Spaniards ; it is no 
less true that both charity and justice required that, in the case of a 
stranger who had not his fixed abode in Spain, they should have con- 
tented themselves with warning him to abstain from all marks of dis- 
respect to the religion and laws of the country, and threatening him 
with punishment if he repeated the offence. The Holy Office had no- 
tiring to do with his private sentiments, having been established, not 
for strangers, but solely for the people of Spain." 1 That the charge 
against Burton was a mere pretext, if not a fabrication, is evident from 
the fact that William Burke, a mariner of Southampton, and a French- 
man of Bayonne, named Fabianne, who had come to Spain in the course 
of trade, were burnt at the same stake with him, although not accused 
of any insult on the religion of the country,* 

Part of the goods in Burton's ship which was confiscated by the in- 
quisitors belonged to a merchant in London, who sent John Frampton 
ctf Bristol to Seville, with a power of attorney, to reclaim his property. 
The Holy Office had recourse to every obstacle in opposing his claim, 
and, after fruitless labour during four months, he found it necessary to 
repair to England to obtain ampler powers. Upon his landing the 
second time in Spain, he was seized by two familiars, and conveyed in 
chains to Seville, where he was thrown into the secret prisons of the 
Triana. The only pretext for his apprehension was, that a book of Cato 
in English was found in his portmanteau. Being unable to substantiate 
a charge on this ground, the inquisitors interrogated him on bis reli- 
gious opinions, and insisted that he should clear himself of the suspicion 
of heresy by repeating the Ave Maria. In doing this, he omitted the 
words, " Mother of God, pray for us f upon which he was put to the 
torture. After enduring three shocks of the pulley, and while he "lay 
flat on the ground, half dead and half alive," he agreed to confess what- 
ever his tormentors chose to dictate. In consequence of this, he was 
found violently suspected of Lutheranism, and the property which he 
had come to recover was confiscated He appeared among the peni- 

1 Montaunus, pp< 85, 86. Llorente ii. 185— 187* 
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tents at the auto at which Burton suffered, and after being kept in 
prison for more than two years was set at liberty. 1 

Among those who appeared as penitents were several ladies of family 
and monks of different orders. Others were severely punished on the 
most trivial grounds, Diego de Virvea, a member of the municipality 
of Seville, was fined in a hundred ducats for having said on occasion of 
the preparations for Maunday-Thursday, • Would it not be more accept, 
able to God to expend the money lavished on this ceremony in relieving 
poor families V Bartolome' Fuentes having received an injury from a 
certain priest, exclaimed, " I cannot believe that God will descend from 
heaven into the hands of such a worthless person f for which offence he 
appeared on the scaffold with a gag in his mouth Two young students 
were punished for "Lutheran acts" in having copied into their album 
some anonymous verses, which contained either a eulogium or a satire 
on Luther, according to the manner in which they were read * 

Gaspar de Benavides, alcayde or head jailer of the inquisition at 
Seville, was convicted of a course of malversation in his office. There 
was no species of oppression which this miscreant had not committed 
in his treatment of the prisoners, before a riot excited by his insuffer- 
able cruelties led to a discovery of his guilt. He was merely declared 
"to have failed in zeal and attention to his charge," and condemned to 
lose his situation, to appear in the auto with a torch in his hand, and be 
banished from Seville, Compare this sentence with the punishments 
inflicted on those who were the means of bringing his knavery to light 
For conspiring against him, and inflicting a wound on one of his assist- 
ants which proved mortal, Melchior del Salto was burnt alive. A 
mulatto of fourteen years of age, named Luis, suspected of being an ac- 
complice in the riot, received two hundred lashes, and was condemned 
to hard labour in the galleys for life ; while Maria Gonzalez and Pedro 
Herrera, servants to the alcayde, were sentenced to the same number 
of lashes, and confinement in the galleys for ten years, merely because - 
they had treated the prisoners with kindness, and permitted such of 
them as were relations to see one another occasionally for a few 
minutes,' 

The treatment of one individual, who was pronounced innocent in 
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this auto-da-fe', affords more damning evidence against the inquisitors 
than that of any whom they devoted quick to the flames. Dona J uana 
de Bohorques was a daughter of Don Pedro Garcia de Xeres y Bohor- 
ques, and the wife of Don Francisco de Vargas, Baron of Higuera. 
She had been apprehended in consequence of a confession extorted by 
the rack from her sister Maria de Bohorques, who owned that she had 
conversed with her on the Lutheran tenets without exciting any marks 
of disapprobation. Being six months gone in pregnancy, Dona Juana 
was permitted to occupy one of the public prisons until the time of her 
delivery ; but eight days after that event the child was taken from her, 
and she was thrust into a secret cell A young female, who was after- 
wards brought to the stake as a Lutheran, was confined along with her, 
and did everything in her power to promote her recovery. Dona 
Juana had soon an opportunity of repaying the kind attentions of her 
fellow-prisoner, who, having been called before the inquisitors, was 
brought back into her dungeon faint and mangled. Scarcely had the 
latter acquired sufficient strength to rise from her bed of flags, when 
Dona Juana was conducted iu her turn to the place of torture.. Refus- 
ing to confess, she was put into the engine del burro, which was applied 
with such violence that the cords penetrated to the bone of her arms 
and legs ; and some of the internal vessels having burst, the blood flowed 

I in streams from her mouth and nostrils. She was conveyed to her cell 
in a state of insensibility, and expired in the course of a few days The 
inquisitors would fain have concealed the cause of her death, but it was 
impossible ; and they thought to expiate the crime of this execrable 
murder, in the eyes of men at least, by pronouncing Juana de Bohorques 
innocent on the day of the auto-da-fe*, vindicating her reputation, and 
restoring her property to her heirs. "Under what an ovei^hekning 
responsibility," exclaims one of their countrymen, " must these cannibals 
appear one day before the tribunal of the Deity T But may we not 
hesitate in deciding the question, whose was the greatest responsibility, 
that of the cannibals, or that of those who permitted them thus to gorge 
themselves with human blood I Surely the spirit of chivalry had fled 
from the breasts of the Spanish nobility, else they never would have 
suffered their wives and daughters to be abused in this manner by an 
ignoble junto of priests and friars, supported by a monarch equally base 

r and unprincipled. 1 

>V Having discharged the painful task of describing the four great antos 
in Vailadolid and Seville, it may be proper, before proceeding with the 
narrative of the extermination of the Protestants, to advert to the severe 
measures adopted against certain dignified ecclesiastics who fell under 
the suspicion of favouring heresy. 

K> We have had occasion repeatedly to mention the name, and allude to 
the trial of Bartolome' de Carranza y Miranda, Archbishop of Toledo. 

* Jlontanue, p. 181 — 1S4. Cyprian o de Vitfera, Dos Tmtedoa, p. 2M. Ltoreate, ii. 
m- 29a. 
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After sitting in the Council of Trent, and accompanying Philip IL to 
England, where he took an active part in the examination of the Pro- 
testants who were led to the stake, this learned man was rewarded in 
1558 with the primacy; but he had not been many months in his 
diocese when he was denounced to the Inquisition and thrown into 
prison at Valladolid. Some historians have ascribed his prosecution 
entirely to the envy and personal hatred of his brethren, particularly 
Melchior Cano, Bishop of the Canaries, and the inquisitor-general 
Valdes, 1 It is unquestionable that the proceedings were exasperated by 
such base motives ; but there were grounds of jealousy, distinct from 
these, which operated against the primate. Several of the leading 
persons among the Spanish Protestants had received their education 
under Carranza, who continued to maintain a friendly correspondence 
with them, and, though he signified his disapprobation of their senti- 
ments in private, did not give information against them to the Holy 
Office. His theological ideas were more enlarged than those of his 
brethren, and he appears to have agreed with the reformers on justifica- 
tion and several collateral points of doctrine. In these respects his 
mode of thinking resembled that of Marc- Antonio Flaminio, Cardinals 
Pole and Morone, and other learned Italians,* Indeed his intimacy 
with these distinguished individuals formed part of the evidence ad- 
duced against him. 1 His Catechism, which was made the primary 
article of charge against him, besides its presumed leaning on some 
points to Lutheranism, was offensive to the Inquisition, because it was 
published in the vulgar tongue, and inculcated the doctrines of the 
Bible more than the traditions of the church. At the end of seven 
years the cause was transferred to Rome, whither the primate was con- 
veyed ; and after various intrigues and delays, Pope Gregory XIIL pro- 
nounced a definitive sentence on the 14th of April 1576, finding Car- 
ranza violently suspected of heresy, confirming the prohibition of his 
Catechism, and ordaining him to abjure sixteen Lutheran propositions, 
and to be suspended for five years from the exercise of his arehiepis- 
copal functions. The sentence had scarcely passed when the primate 
sickened and died, having been eighteen years under process and in a 
state of confinement* 

The prosecution of the primate gave rise to others. Eight bishops, 
the most of whom had assisted at the Council of Trent, and twenty-five 
doctors of theology, including the men of greatest learning in Spain, 
were denounced to the Holy Office ; and few of them escaped without 
making some humiliating acknowledgment or retractation. 1 Mancio de 
Corpus Christi, Professor of Theology at Alcala, had given a favourable 
opinion of the Catechism of Carranza, to which he had procured the 
subscriptions of the divines of his university j but hearing that a pro- 
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secution was commenced against him, he saved himself from being 
thrown into the secret prisons by transmitting to the inquisitors another 
opinion, in which he condemned three hundred and thirty-one proposi- 
tions in the works of that prelate, whom he had a little before pro- 
nonuced most orthodox, 1 Luis de la Cruz, a favourite disciple of Car- 
isnza, was thrown into the secret prisons, in consequence of certain 
papers of his master being found in his possession, and the intercourse 
which he hadheld with Doctor Cazalla and other reformers. Confinement 
and anxiety produced a determination of blood to the head, accompanied 
with fits of delirium, which rendered it necessary, for the preservation 
of his life, to remove him to the episcopal prison. Notwithstanding this 
and the failure of the proof brought against him, La Cruz was kept in 
confinement for five years, in the hopes that he would purchase his liberty 
blasting the reputation and betraying the life of his patron, 1 Before 
Carranza was formally accused, the inquisitors had extracted a number 
of propositions from his Catechism, and without naming the author, 
submitted them to the judgment of Juan de Pegna, professor at Sala- 
manca, who pronounced them all Catholic, or at least susceptible of a 
good sense. After the primate was laid under arrest, de Pegna became 
alarmed, and sent an apology to the Holy Office, in which he acknow- 
ledged himself guilty of concealing the favourable opinion which Car- 
ranza had entertained of Don Carlos de Seso. This did not pacify the 
holy fathers, who condemned him to undergo different penances for his 
faults, among which they reckoned the following : that he did not cen- 
sure the proposition, "that we cannot say that a person falls from a 
state of grace by committing a mortal sin f and that he had given it as 
his private opinion, "that even although the primate was a heretic, the 
Holy Office should wink at the fact, lest the Lutherans of Germany 
should canonise him as a martyr, as they had done others who had been 
punished,"* 

In the mean time the persecution against the Lutherans in Valladolid 
and Seville had not relaxed. Every means was used to excite the popu- 
lar odium against them The abominable calumnies propagated by the 
pagans of Rome against the primitive Christians were revived ; and it 
was believed by the credulous vulgar, that the Protestants, in their 
nightly assemblies, extinguished the candles, and abandoned themselves 
to the grossest vices.* On the Feast of St Matthew, in the year 1561, a 
destructive fire broke out at Valladolid, which consumed upwards of 
four hundred houses, including some of the richest manufactories and 
stores in the city. This was ascribed to a conspiracy of the Lutherans ; 
and every year afterwards, on the day of St Matthew, the inhabitants 
observed a solemn procession, accompanied with prayers to our Lord, 
through the intervention of his holy apostle, to preserve them from this 
plague and calamity.* In the course of the same year, the pope sent to 
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Spain a bull, authorising a jubilee, with plenary indulgences. Among 
other things, it gave authority to confessors to absolve those who had 
involved themselves in the Lutheran heresy, upon their professing sor- 
row for their errors. Though the object of the court of Rome was to 
amass money, this measure tended to mitigate the persecution which 
had raged for some years \ but the inquisitors, determined that their 
prey should Dot escape them, prohibited the bull from being published 
within the kingdom. 1 

The four auto-da-fes which we have already described, although the 
most celebrated, were not the only spectacles at which the Protestants 
suffered in Valladolid and Seville, It required many years to empty 
their prisons, from which adherents to the reformed faith continued, at 
short intervals, to be brought out to the scaffold and the stake. On 
the 10th of July 1563, a public auto was celebrated in Seville, at which 
six persons were committed to the flames as Lutherans. Domingo do 
Guzman ■ appeared among the penitents on this occasion. The hope of 
an archbishopric had been held out to induce him to recant j and his 
brother, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, exerted himself to procure his 
release, upon undergoing such a slight penance as would not interfere 
with his future prospects. But the inquisitors were resolved to prevent 
the advancement of one who had embraced the reformed tenets ; and 
after causing his books, which exceeded a thousand volumes, to be 
burnt before his eyes, they condemned him to perpetual imprisonment * 

An occurrence which took place at Seville in 1564 diverted for a little 
the attention of the public, and even of the inquisitors, from the adher- 
ents of the reformed doctrine. In consequence of complaints that the 
confessional was abused to lewd purposes, edicts were repeatedly pro- 
cured from Rome to correct the evil Several scandalous discoveries 
having been made by private investigation, and the public clamour in- 
creasing, the inquisition of Seville came to a resolution, of which they 
had reason to repent, that an edict of denunciation should be published 
in all the churches of the province, requiring, under a severe penalty, 
those who had been solicited by priests in the confessional to criminal 
mtercouree or who knew of this having been done, to give information 
to the Holy Office within thirty days. In consequence of this inti- 
mation, such numbers flocked to the Triana, that the inquisitors were 
forced once and again to prolong the period of denunciation, until 
it extended to a hundred and twenty days. Among the informers were 
women of illustrious birth and excellent character, who repaired to the 
inquisitors with their veils, and under disguise, for fear of being met 
and recognised by their husbands, The priests were thrown into the 
greatest alarm ;* the peace of families was broken ; and the whole city 
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rang with scandal At last the Council of the Supreme, perceiving the 
odium which it brought on the church, and its tendency to prejudice 
the people against auricular confession, interposed their authority, by 
quashing the investigation, and prohibiting the edict of denunciation 
from being repeated. 1 

Valladolid and Seville were not the only cities whose prisons were 
crowded with friends to the reformed doctrine, From 1560 to 1570, 
one public auto-da-fe' at least was celebrated annually in all the twelve 
cities in which provincial tribunals of the Inquisition were then estab- 
lished ; and, at each of these, adherents to the new faith made their 
appearance. On the 8th of September 1560, the inquisition of Murcia 
solemnised an auto, at which five persons were sentenced to different 
punishments for embracing Lutheranism ; and three years after, eleven 
appeared as penitents in that city on the same charge. 1 It was in the 
^mentioned auto that a son of the Emperor of Morocco, who had 
iwhmitted to baptism in his youth, was brought on the scaffold for re- 
lapsing to Mahometanism, and was condemned to confinement for three 
years, and to banishment from the kingdoms of Valencia, Aragon, Mur- 
cia, and Granada. On the 25th of February 1560, the Inquisition of 
Toledo prepared a grand auto-da-fe* for the entertainment of their young 
Queen, Elizabeth de Valois, the daughter of Henry It of France. To 
render it the more solemn, a general assembly of the Cortes of the king- 
dom was held there at the same time, to take the oath of fidelity to 
Don Carlos, the heir -apparent to the throne. Several Lutherans 
appeared among those who were condemned to the flames and to other 
punishments. On this occasion the Duke of Brunswick delivered up 
one of his retinue to the names, to testify his hatred of the reformed 
cause, and to strike terror into the minds of the Germans, Flemings, 
and French, who were present, and were greatly suspected of heresy. 3 
At the same place, in the subsequent year, four priests, Spanish and 
French, were burnt alive for Lutheranism, and nineteen persons of the 
same persuasion were reconciled* Among the latter was one of the 
royal pages, whose release was granted by Philip and Valdes, at the 
intercession of the queen. In 1565 the same inquisition celebrated an- 
other auto, at which a number of Protestants were condemned to the 
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a plague were come among them as the per- malice or from mistake on the part of the 
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fire and to penances, under the several designations of Lutherans, Faith- 
ful, and Huguenaos or Huguenots. So eager was the metropolitan city of 
Spain to signalise its zeal against heresy, that in 1571, not to mention 
other examples, an auto was held in it, at which two persons were burnt 
alive, and one in effigy, while no fewer than thirty-one were sentenced 
to different punishments as Lutherans. One of the two who perished 
in the flames was Doctor Sigismond Archel, a native of Cagliari in 
Sardinia. He had been arrested at Madrid in 1562, and after suffering 
for many years in the prisons of Toledo, had contrived to make his 
escape ; but his portrait having been sent to the principal passes of the 
frontier, he was seized before he got out of the kingdom, and delivered 
again into the hands of his judges. When the depositions of the mt- 
nesses were communicated to him, Sigismond acknowledged all that 
was laid to his charge, but pleaded that, so far from being a heretic, he 
was a better catholic than the Papists; in proof of which he read, to 
the great mortification of the court, a long apology which he had com- 
posed in prison. He derided the ignorance of the priests who were 
sent to convert him, in consequence of which he was condemned to 
wear the gag on the scaffold and at the stake ; and the guards, envying 
him the glory of a protracted martyrdom, pierced his body with their 
lances, while the executioners were kindling the pile, so that he perished 
at the same time by fire and sword 1 Though the greater part of the 
prisoners exhibited in the auto-da-fes of Granada and Valencia were 
Jews or Mahometans, yet Protestants suffered along with them from 
time to time ; among whom our attention is particularly fixed upon 
Don Miguel de Vera y Santangel, a Carthusian monk of Portaceli, as 
belonging to the convent in which the first translation of the Bible into 
the Spanish language was composed.* 

None of the provincial tribunals was so much occupied in suppress- 
ing the Reformation as those of Logrono, Saragossa, and Barcelona. 
In the numerous antos celebrated in these cities, a great part of those 
who appeared on the scaffolds were Protestants. But the chief employ- 
ment of the inquisitors in the eastern provinces consisted in searching 
for and seizing heretical books, which were introduced from the fron- 
tiers of France or by sea. In 1668 the Council of the Supreme addressed 
letters to them, communicating alarming information received from 
England and France. Don Diego de Guzman, the Spanish ambassador 
at London, had written that the English were boasting of the converts 
which their doctrine was making in Spain, and particularly in Navarre, 
At the same time advertisement was given by the ambassador at 
Tienne, that the Calvinists of France were felicitating themselves on 
the signing of the treaty of peace between the French and Spanish 
monarchs, and entertained hopes that their religion would make as 
great progress in Spain as it had done in Flanders, England, and other 
countries, because the Spaniards, who had already embraced it secretly, 

i Lloreat*, & m, 386, SS9. I ibid. iL 401, 41L See before, p. 92. 
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would now have an easy communication through Aragon with the Pro- 
testants of Beam. From Oastres and from Paris the inquisitor-general 
had received certain information that large quantities of books, in the 
Castilian tongue, were destined for Spain, These were in some in- 
stances put into casks of Champagne and Burgundy wine, with such 
address that they passed through the hands of the custom-house officers 
without detection. In this way many copies of the Spanish Bible, 
published by Cassiodoro de Reyna at Basle in 1569, made their way 
into Spain, notwithstanding the severest denunciations of the Holy 
Office, and the utmost vigilance of the familiars. 1 

But the Inquisition was not satisfied with preventing heretical men 
and books from coming into Spain ; it exerted itself with equal zeal in 
preventing orthodox horses from being exported out of the kingdom, 
Incredible or ludicrous as this may appear to the reader, nothing can 
be more unquestionable than the fact, and nothing demonstrates more 
Bwidedly the unprincipled character of the inquisitors, as well as of 
those who had recourse to its agency to promote their political schemes. 
As early as the fourteenth century it had been declared illegal to trans- 
port horses from Spain to France. This prohibition originated entirely in 
views of political economy, and it was the business of the officers of the 
customs to prevent the contraband trade. But on occasion of the wars 
which arose between the Papists and Huguenots of France, and the 
increase of the latter on the Spanish borders, it occurred to Philip, as 
an excellent expedient for putting down the prohibited commerce, to 
commit the task to the Inquisition, whose services would be more effec- 
tive than those of a hundred thousand frontier guards. With this 
view he procured a bull from the pope, which, with a special reference 
to the Huguenots of France, and the inhabitants of Beam in particular, 
declared all to be suspected of heresy who should furnish arms, muni- 
tions, or other instruments of war to heretics. In consequence of 
this, the Council of the Supreme in 1569 added to the annual edict of 
denunciation a clause obliging all, under the pain of excommunication, 
to inform against any who had bought or transported horses for the 
use of the French Protestants ; which was afterwards extended to all 
who sent them across the Pyrenees. For this offence numbers were 
fined, whipped, and condemned to the galleys, by the inquisitorial tribu- 
nals on the frontiers. Always bent on extending their jurisdiction, the 
inquisitors sought to bring under their cognisance all questions respect- 
ing the contraband trade in saltpetre, sulphur, and powder. 2 Philip, 
however, diverted their attention from this encroachment on the civil 
administration, by engaging them in the pursuit of royal game. Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, availing himself of favourable circumstances, had 
added the greater part of the kingdom of Navarre to his dominions ; 
and Charles V., in a tit of devotion, had, by his testament, enjoined his 
son to examine the claim which the Spanish monarchy had to these 

i Ltownte, i, 477; it 407. > Ibid, ii. SW-KW. 
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territories, and, if it should be found invalid, to restore them to the 
original proprietor. 1 So far from doing this act of justice, Philip in- 
tended to annex the whole of that kingdom to his crown. At his 
instigation Pope Pius IV., in 1563, issued a bull, excommunicating 
Jeanne d'Albret, the hereditary Queen of Navarre, and offering her 
dominions to the first Catholic prince who should undertake to clear 
them of heresy. With characteristic duplicity Philip professed to the 
French court his disapprobation of the step taken by his holiness, 
while, in consort with the Inquisitor-general Espinosa and the house of 
Guise, he was concerting measures to seize the person of the Queen of 
Navarre, and of her son, afterwards Henry IV. of France, with the view 
of carrying them by force into Spain, and delivering them to the Inquisi- 
tion. This disgraceful conspiracy, formed in 1565, was defeated only by 
the sudden illness of the officer to whom its execution had been ^trusted.* 
The public is not unacquainted with the cruelties perpetrated by 
the Inquisition of Goa within the settlements of the Portuguese 
in the East Indies. 1 Similar atrocities were committed by the 
Spaniards in the New World, in which the tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition was erected at Mexico, Lima, and Carthagena. At Mexico, in 
the year 1574, an Englishman and a Frenchman were burnt alive 
as impenitent Lutherans, while others were subjected to penances 
for embracing the opinions of Luther and Calvin. 4 In the close 
of the seventeenth century, Louis Rame', a French Protestant, was 
detained as a prisoner for four years by the inquisitors of Mexico; 
and several natives of England and its colonies were forced to abjure 
their religion, and submit to rebaptisation.' A splendid auto-da-fe* was 
celebrated at the same place in 1659, at which William Lamport, an 
Irishman, was condemned to the flames, " for being infected with the 
errors of Luther, Calvin, Pelagius, Wickliffe, and John Huss ; in a word, 
because he was guilty of all imaginable heresies." He was the author 
of two writings, in one of which, to use the language of his indictment, 
" things were said against the Holy Office, its erection, style, mode of 
process, Ac., in such a manner, that in the whole of it not a word was 
to be found that was not deserving of reprehension, not only as being 
injurious, but also insulting to our holy Catholic faith." Of the other 
writing the procurator-fiscal says, " that it contained detestable bitter- 
ness of language, and contumelies so filled with poison, as to manifest 
the heretical spirit of the author, and his bitter hatred against the 
Holy Office." On the day of execution, being desirous of testifying 
the readiness with which he met death, he was no sooner seated at the 
foot of the stake, and his neck placed in the ring, than he let himself 

1 Sandoval Vida del Emperador Don Car- 9 Dellon's Account of the Inquisition at 
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fell and broke his neck. According to the official report of the auto-da- 
fe', Lamport trusted " that the devil, his familiar, would relieve him," 
and as he walked through the streets to the place of execution, con- 
tinued looking up to the clouds to see if the superior power he expected 
was coming ; but finding all his hopes vain, he strangled himself. 1 

The year 1570 may be fixed upon as the period of the suppression of 
the reformed religion in Spain. After that date, Protestants were still 
discovered at intervals by the Inquisition, and brought out in the auto- 
da-fe's; but they were "as the gleaning grapes when the vintage is 
done." Several of these were foreigners, and especially Englishmen. 
The punishment of Burton and others produced remonstrances from 
foreign powers, which were long disregarded by the Spanish govern- 
ment. All that Mann, the English ambassador at the court of Madrid, 
could obtain, was a personal protection on the head of religion, while 
those of his retinue were compelled to go to mass ; 2 and having caused 
the English service to be performed in his house, he was for some time 
excluded from the court, and obliged to quit Madrid. The circumstances 
in which Elizabeth was then placed, obliged her to act cautiously ; but 
she wrote to Mann, desiring him to remonstrate with his Catholic 
Majesty against treatment so dishonourable to her crown, and so oppo- 
site to that which the Spanish ambassador received at London ; and 
intimating that she would recall him, unless the privilege of private 
worship, according to the rites of their country, were granted to his 
servants. 8 At a subsequent period, the injury done to commerce by 
persecution obliged the government to issue orders that strangers visit- 
ing Spain for the purpose of trade should not be molested on account 
of their religion. The inquisitors, however, made no scruple of trans- 
gressing the ordinances of the court on this point, by proceeding from 
time to time against foreigners, under the pretext that they propagated 
heresy by books or conversation. Among many others, William Lith- 
gow, the well-known traveller, was in 1620 imprisoned and put to the 
torture at Malaga ; 4 and in 1714 Isaac Martin was subjected to the 
same treatment at Granada. 0 

Of fifty-seven persons, whose sentences were read at an auto held in 
Cuenca in 1654, one only was charged with Lutheranism. 6 In 1680, 
an auto-da-fe' was celebrated at Madrid, in honour of the marriage of 
the Spanish monarch, Don Carlos IL, to Marie-Louise de Bourbon, the 
niece of Louis XIV. of France ; and as a proof of the taste of the nation, 
a minute account of the whole procedure on that occasion was published 
to the world, with the approbation of all the authorities, civil and 
ecclesiastical. Among a hundred and eighteen victims produced on the 
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scaffold, we meet with the name of only one Protestant, whose effigy 
and bones were given to the flames. This was Marcos de Segura, a 
native of Villa de Ubrique, in Granada, whose sentence bears that he 
had formerly been " reconciled " by the Inquisition of Llerena, as a 
heretic who denied purgatory, but who, having relapsed into this and 
other errors, was again thrown into prison, where he died in a state of 
impenitence and contumacy. 1 

Although upwards of sixteen hundred victims were burnt alive in the 
course of the eighteenth century, we do not perceive that any of them 
were Protestants.* But the reformed faith can number among its con- 
fessors a Spaniard who suffered in the nineteenth century. Don Miguel 
Juan Antonio Solano, a native of Verdun in Aragon, was Vicar of Esco, 
in the diocese of Jaca. He was educated according to the Aristotelian 
system of philosophy and scholastic divinity ; but the natural strength 
of his mind enabled him to throw off his early prejudices, and he made 
great proficiency in mathematics and mechanics. His benevolence led 
him to employ his inventive powers for the benefit of his parishioners, 
by improving their implements of husbandry, and fertilising their soiL 
A long and severe illness, which made him a cripple for life, withdrew 
the good Vicar of Esco from active pursuits, and induced him to apply 
himself to theological studies more closely than he had hitherto done. 
His small library happened to contain a Bible j and by perusing this 
with impartiality and attention, he gradually formed for himself a 
system of doctrine, which agreed in the main with the leading doctrines 
of the Protestant churches. The candid and honourable mind of Solano 
would not permit him either to conceal his sentiments, or to disseminate 
them covertly among his people. Having drawn up a statement of his 
new views, he laid it before the bishop of the diocese for his judgment, 
and receiving no answer from him, submitted it to the theological 
faculty in the university of Saragossa. The consequence was, that he 
was seized and thrown into the prison of the holy tribunal at Saragossa, 
which, in the infirm state of his health, was the same as sending him to 
the grave. He contrived, however, by the assistance of some kind 
friends, to make his escape, and to reach Oleron, the nearest French 
town ; but after seriously deliberating on the course which he should 
pursue, he came to the resolution of asserting the truth in the very face 
of death, and actually returned of his own accord to the inquisitorial 
prison. On appearing before the tribunal, he acknowledged the opinions 
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laid to his charge, but pleaded in his defence, that after long meditation, 
with the most sincere desire to discover the truth, and without any 
other help than the Bible, he had come to these conclusions. He 
avowed his conviction, that all saving truth was contained in the Holy 
Scriptures ; that whatever the Church of Rome had decreed to the con- 
trary, by departing from the proper and literal sense of the sacred text, 
was false ; that the idea of a purgatory and limbus patrum was a mere 
human invention ; that it was a sin to receive money for saying mass ; 
that tithes were fraudulently introduced into the Christian church by 
the priests ; that the exaction of them was as dishonourable on their 
part as it was impolitic and injurious to the cultivators of the soil ; and 
that the ministers of religion should be paid by the State for their 
labours, in the same manner as the judges were. The tribunal, after 
going through the ordinary forms, decided that Solano should be 
delivered over to the secular arm. The inquisitor-general at that time 
Was Arce, Archbishop of Saragossa, the intimate friend of the Prince of 
Peace, and suspected of secret infidelity. Averse to the idea of an 
execution by fire during his administration, he prevailed on the Council 
of the Supreme to order a fresh examination of the witnesses. This 
was carried into execution, and the inquisitors renewed their former 
Bentence. Arce next ordered an inquiry into the mental sanity of the 
prisoner. A physician was found to give an opinion favourable to the 
known wishes of the grand inquisitor ; but the sole ground on which it 
rested was, that the prisoner had vented opinions different from those 
of his brethren. The only thing that remained was, to endeavour to 
persuade Solano to retract those opinions which had been condemned 
by so many popes and general councils. But this attempt was alto- 
gether fruitless. To all the arguments drawn from such topics, he 
replied, that money was the god worshipped at Rome, and that, in all 
the councils which had been held of late, the papal influence had 
decided theological questions, and rendered useless the good intentions 
of some respectable men. In the mean time, his confinement brought 
on a fever, during which the inquisitors redoubled their efforts for his 
conversion. He expressed himself thankful for their attention, but 
told them that he could not retract his sentiments without offending 
God and betraying the truth. On the twentieth day of his sickness, 
the physician informed him of his danger, and exhorted him to avail 
himself of the few moments which remained. "I am in the hands of 
God," said Solano, "and have nothing more to do." Thus died, in 1806, 
the Vicar of Esco. He was refused ecclesiastical sepulture, and his 
body was privately interred within the enclosure of the Inquisition, 
near the back gate, towards the Ebro. His death was reported to the 
Council of the Supreme, who stopped further proceedings, to avoid the 
necessity of burning him in effigy. 1 

1 Iiorente, ir. 127—133. Blanco White's Practical and Internal Evidence against Ca- 
tholicism, p. 239—242. 
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Such are the details of the unsuccessful, but interesting, attempt to 
reform religion in Spain during the sixteenth century. Melancholy as 
the results were, they present nothing which reflects discredit on the 
cause, or on those by whom it was espoused. It did not miscarry 
through the imprudence or the infidelity of its leading friends. On the 
contrary, we have met with examples of the power of religion, of 
enlightened and pure love to truth, and of invincible fortitude, com- 
bined with meekness, scarcely inferior to any which are to be found 
in the annals of Christianity. To fall by such weapons as we have 
described, can be disgraceful to no cause. The fate of the Reformation 
in Spain, as well as in Italy, teaches us not to form hasty and rash con- 
clusions respecting a course of proceedings on which Providence, for 
inscrutable reasons, may sometimes be pleased to frown. 1 The common 
maxim, that " the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church," was 
remarkably verified in the primitive ages of Christianity ; but we must 
distinguish what is effected by the special interposition and extraor- 
dinary blessing of Heaven, from what will happen according to the 
ordinary course of events. In the nature of things, it cannot but 
operate as a great, and with multitudes as an insuperable, obstacle to 
the reception of the truth, that, in following the dictates of their con- 
science, they must expose themselves to every species of worldly evil : 
and persecution may be carried to such a pitch as will, without a 
miracle, crush the best of causes ; for, though it cannot eradicate the 
truth from the minds of those by whom it has been cordially embraced, 
it may cut off all the ordinary means of communication by which it is 
propagated. Accordingly, history shows that true religion has been 
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not only excluded, but banished, for ages from extensive regions of the 
globe, by oppressive laws and a tyrannical administration. 

But we are not on this account to conclude that the Spanish martyrs 
threw away their lives, and spilt their blood in vain. They offered to 
God a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling savour. Their blood is precious in 
his sight ; he has avenged it, and may yet more signally avenge it. 
They left their testimony for truth in a country where it had been 
eminently opposed and outraged. That testimony has not altogether 
perished. Who knows what effects the record of what they dared and 
suffered may yet, through the divine blessing, produce upon that un- 
happy nation, which counted them as the filth and offscouring of all 
things, but was not worthy of them? Though hitherto lost on Spain, 
it has not been without all fruit elsewhere. The knowledge of the 
exertions made by Spaniards, and of the barbarous measures adopted to 
put them down, provoked many in other countries to throw off the 
Roman yoke, and to secure themselves against similar cruelties. In 
particular, it inspired their fellow-subjects in the Low Countries with a 
determination not to permit their soil to be polluted by the odious 
tribunal of the Inquisition, and consolidated that resistance which ter- 
minated in the establishment of civil liberty, in connection with the 
reformed religion, in the United Provinces. While we bow with 
reverence to those providential arrangements which permitted the 
standard of truth to fall in one part of the world, we cannot but reflect 
with gratitude on the signal success vouchsafed to it in others. It was 
during the years 1559 and 1560 that the death-blow was given to the 
reformed religion in Spain ; and during the same period the religious 
liberties of the Protestants of Germany were finally secured ; the 
reformed church was regularly organised in the kingdom of France ; 
England was freed from Popery by the accession of Elizabeth ; and the 
cause of the Reformation, after struggling long for existence, attained 
to a happy and permanent establishment in Scotland. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PROTEST AUT EXILES FROM 8PAIN. 

Those who have taken an interest in the preceding narrative will feel 
a desire to know something of the fate of those Spaniards who escaped 
the horrors of the dungeon and the stake by abandoning their native 
country. 

From the time that violent measures were first adopted to put down 
the new opinions, individuals who had incurred the suspicions of the 
clergy, or whose attachment to country yielded to their fears or to their 
passion for religious liberty, began to quit the Peninsula, As the per- 
secution grew hotter, the emigration increased ; nor had it altogether 
ceased at the close of the sixteenth century. Some of the emigrants 
crossed the Pyrenees, after which they sought out abodes in France and 
Switzerland ; others, escaping by sea, took refuge in the Low Countries 
and in England. 

Antwerp was the first place in which the refugees were formed into 
a church. The reformed opinions had been early introduced into this 
great mart of Europe, in consequence of the multitude of strangers who 
continually resorted to it, and the superior freedom which is enjoyed 
wherever commerce flourishes. It was to the merchants of Antwerp 
that the Spaniards were first indebted for the means of their illumina- 
tion and they continued long to promote the good work which they 
had begun, by encouraging translations of the Scriptures and other 
books into the Spanish language.' Antonio de Corran, or Corranus, a 
learned native of Seville, was pastor of the Spanish church in Antwerp 
before the year 1668, when that city fell into the hands of the Duke of 
Alva, of sanguinary memory. 8 After it recovered its liberty, the exiles 
returned to their former asylum, and enjoyed the pastoral labours of 
another native of Seville, Cassiodoro de Reyna, the translator of the 
Bible, who appears to have continued with them until 1585, when the 
city was again brought under the Spanish yoke, after a memorable 
siege by the Duke of Parma. During his residence there, he drew up, 

1 See before, p. 60. 
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for the use of his hearers, the Antwerp Catechism, which he published 
both in Spanish and French. 1 

Previously to his settlement as Antwerp, de Revna had resided at 
Strasburg, Frankfort, and other imperial cities, where he found a num- 
ber of his countrymen, whom he would willingly have served as a 
preacher. But the German divines received him coldly, on account of 
Lab leaning to the sentiments of Calvin and the Swiss churches, on the 
subject of the eucharist.' On this account he retired to Basle, and 
meeting with a kind reception in that seat of literature, he finishcd tis 

ployment for 



■eye: 

The Palatinate, ami the dominions of the land-rave of B h mO lM Olj 
opened a more hospitable retreat to the refugees than any other part of 
Germany. It was in Heidelberg that de Montes published that work 
which first laid open to the eyes of Europe the mysteries of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and the sufferings which his Protestant countrymen had 
endured from that inhuman tribunal ; 4 while a confession of faith in 
the name of the exiles from Spain, along with an account of their perse- 
cation, came from the press of CasseL* 

France was happily in such a state as to offer a refuge to the Spanish 
Protestants, when driven from their native country. Many of them 
repaired to the city of Lyons, where means of religious instruction had 
been provided for them, as well as for their brethren who had fled from 
Italy.* The French Protestants showed themselves uniformly disposed 
to sympathise with the Spanish refugees, contributed to their support, 
shared with them that degree of religious liberty which they happened 
at the time to enjoy, and admitted several of them to be pastors of 
their churches. 7 It is gratifying to find the French synods also receiv- 

» Walcbii Bibliotheca Theolojrica, torn. 1. huic Acadetnia> supplex dicabat A. 1570, 

p. 463—4(34. De Reyna also published at Ant- roense Junio." Miscellanea Groningana, torn, 

werp, In 1583, a Freucb translation of Chy- iii. pp. 99. 100. 

tnous's H istory of the Augsburg Confession. * The Heidelberg Catechism was also tran- 

Ib.n. 328. Ukert, Luther's Leben, torn. i. p. slated into Spanish for their use. Gerdcsii 

2go Florilegium Libr. Rar. p. 77, edit 1763. 

» Pechtii Apparatus ad Hist. Eccles. 8ec * The Confession of the Spauish exiles was 

XVI p. 305. In 1573, de Reyna published published in Spanish and German at Giasel 

at Frankfort the Greek text of the Gospel in 1601. And at the same time was printed 

according to John, with Tremellius's Latin a Brief History of the Spanish InquUition, 

translation of it from the Syriac; to which with an Account of the Spectackd (auto-da-fe) 

he added notes of bis own. Le Long. Bibl. at Valladolid, 21 May 1558. Freytag, Adpa- 

Sacra, part. ii. vol. iii. cap. iv. sect iv. $ 11. ratus Litierarius, torn. iii. p. 190—200. The 

edit Masch. Confession was printed in German at Am- 

»AcopvofthisBible,prescrvedinthepublic berg in 1611, by Joachim Ursin, who pub- 
library of Basle, has the following inscription lished at the same time Hitpanictz Inquiti- 
in the handwriting of the translator : " Cas- tionxt et Oarnijtcina Secrttiora. Gerdcsii Flc- 
aiodorus Reinius Hispanus Ilispaiensis, in- rilegium Libr. Rar. p. 86—87. Learned men 
clyta? hujus Acadomis: alumnus, hujus sa- differ as to the real author, who concealed 
crurumlibrorumversionisHispaiac»suthor, himself under this fictitious name; some 
quam per integrum decennium elaboravit, fixing on Innocent Gentillet, the author of 
etauxiliopientissimorumministrorum hujus Anti-Machiavel, snd others on Michael Ber- 
Ecclesiw Bwileensis ex decreto prudentissimi inger. The materials of the work are chiefly 
Benatus tvpis ab honesto viroThoma Guarino borrowed from that of Montanua. 
cive B.isileeuai excusam demum emisit in • See before, p. 96, note 4. History of the 
lucem, in pcrpetuum gratitudinis et obsenr- Reformation in Italy, p. 2U— 215. 
autia) monumentum huuc librum iuclyte » Gaspar Olaxa, a Spaniard, was minister 
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ing into their communion Moore, who had escaped, along with the 
Protestants, from the Inquisition of Spain, and now abjured Maho- 
metanism under circumstances which rendered their change of religion 
less obnoxious to suspicion, 1 

But it was in Geneva and England that the greater part of Spankh 
refugees found a safe harbour and permanent abode. As they were inti- 
mately connected with the Italian refugees who settled in these places, 
we shall, according to a former promise,* combine the affaire of both in 
the following narrative. 

As early as 1542, there was formed at Geneva a congregation of 
Italian refugees, which had the chapel of the Cardinal d'Ostie assigned 
to it by the council, and was under the pastoral inspection of Bernardino 
de Sesvaz." Its meetings were, however, discontinued after a short 
time, probably by the removal of some of its principal members ; and 
they were not resumed until the year 1551. 

The person to whom its revival was chiefly owing was Galeazzo 
Caraccioli, whose life presents incidents which would excite deep in- 
terest in a romance * He was the eldest eon of Nicol-Antonio Carac- 
cioli, Marquis of Vico, one of the grandees of Naples. His mother was 
of the noble family of the Caraffi, and sister to the cardinal of that 
name who was raised to the pontifical chain At the age of twenty he 
married Vittoria, daughter to the Duke of Nuceria, who brought him a 
large fortune, and bore him six children. The Emperor Charles V., 
who was under obligations to the Marquis, conferred on his son the 
office of gentleman-sewer; and the personal accomplishments of Oale- 
azzo, the uniform correctness of his manners, his affability, and the 
talents which he discovered for public business, led all who knew him 
to anticipate his gradual and certain advancement in worldly honours. 
Serious impressions, accompanied with a conviction of the errors of the 
Church of Rome, were made on his mind by Valdes and Martyr, at the 
time that the Protestant tenets were secretly embraced by many indi- 
viduals in Naples ; and his religious dispositions were cherished by the 
advices of that pious and elegant scholar. Marc-Antonio Flaininio* 

of Caatrea but deposed for ftvmwtlng dUh note; 4te edition. I have not met with the 

SSS^fSCPv^J&S At. Mb*. and am inclined to oppose that Crhino t « ho 

queut period Vinceiite Solera™ mister arrived at Gene™ in the course of the year 

cVSt Lo, in N<HTn*>dy, Ibid i &09 ; li. 241. IMS, assumed that appellation for be ?!E 

In 1614. Juan de Luna and Lorenzo Per- pose of concealment a Tt he K ofi 

naudei , Spaniards who had abj ured njonach- exile. B * 01 

ism and popery, obtained, on the reoonv * The Life of Caraccioli was written it, w<. 

nidation of ih* Church of Montaubsn, native ton Jo , by K D3SXm^,5«f 

pecuniary relief from the National Synod of the Italian ch it& in Qe ft was t An 

Wins. Ibid. 1.413-414. Andinl^,Ger- slated into Latin by fiS; fate I^ch to 

tolmo Quevedo, who had escaped from the Minutoli, and by Sfeur d« LesUn - and iuZ 

Inquisition, received a pension from the Sy- English by William Crashaw 

A^«Mj° n f ™ i 1 ^ at ^f^if 011 * M J* «»fc Flaminio wrote a let- 

ww? ^°VS£ a%m * r - lbi<L ^ * 3 ' *?■ ^ 0"«ctoH. exhortii^ bim to adhere to 

a 9ttiL^£& MM . a « to Reformation, which had been embraced 

* History of the Ptvgres* and Suppression by the Marchioness of Pescara and others 

> Spon, Hwtolre de Genere, torn. L p. 2S0, piety, is inserted in the Life of Caraccioli. 
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Having accompanied the Emperor to Germany, his acquaintance with 
the reformed doctrine was enlarged by conversation with some of the 
leading Protestants, and the perusal of their writings ; and his attach- 
ment to it was confirmed by an interview which, on his way home, he 
had at Strasbnrg with Martyr, who had lately forsaken his native 
country for the Bake of religion. After his return to Naples, he endea- 
voured to prevail on such of his countrymen as held the same views 
with himself to meet together in private for their mutual edification ; 
but he found that the severe measures lately resorted to had struck 
terror into their minds, and that they were resolved, not only to con- 
ceal their sentiments, but also to practise occasional conformation to the 
rites of the popish worship. He now entered into serious deliberation 
with himself on one of the most delicate and painful questions which 
can be forced on a person in his circumstances. "What was he to do ? 
Was he to spend his whole life in the midst of idolatry, in the way of 
Concealing that faith which was dearer to his heart than life, and 
incurring the threatening, ° Him that confesseth me not before men, I 
will not confess before my Father and his angels F Or, was it his duty 
to leave father, and wife, and children, and houses, and lands, for 
Christ's sake and the Gospel's? The sacrifice of his secular dignities 
and possesions did nor cost him Eft righ ; but as often U to refl e c t ed on 
the distress which his departure would inflict on his aged father, who, 
with parental pride, regarded him as the heir of his titles, and the stay 
of his family— on his wife whom he loved, and by whom he was loved 
tenderly— and on the dear pledges of their union,— he was thrown into 
a state of unutterable anguish, and started back with horror from the 
resolution to which conscience had brought him. At length, by an 
heroic effort of zeal, which few can imitate, and many will condemn, 
he came to the determination of bursting the tenderest ties which per- 
haps ever bound man to country and kindred* His nearest relations, 
so far from being reconcilable to the idea of his abandoning the Church 
of Rome, had signified their displeasure at the pious life which he had 
led for some years, and at his evident disrelish for the gaieties of the 
court Having no hope of procuring their consent, he concealed his 
design from them, and, availing himself of the pretext of business which 
he had to transact with the Emperor, set out for Augsburg, whence ho 
speedily repaired to Geneva. 1 The intelligence of his arrival at that 
place, and his abjuration of the Roman religion, while it filled the 
imperial court with astonishment, plunged his family into the deepest 
distress. One of his cousins, who had been his intimate friend, was 
despatched from Naples to represent the grief which his conduct had 
caused, and urge him to return As soon as his refusal was known, 
sentence was passed against him, and he was deprived of all the pro- 
chap, t. and in ScIielhonTs Amoenltatee Ec* » His arrival in that city, In June 1561, 
clesiaaticje, torn. ii. p. 132—132 ; but it makes excited such surprise that he was at first 
do meution of die Reformation. suspected by seme as & spy. 8poa, L 290. 
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perty which he inherited from his mother. At the risk of his life he 
went to Italy and met his father at Verona, where he remained until 
the Marquis went to the Emperor, and obtained, as a special favour, 
that the sentence pronounced against his son should not extend to hia 
grandson. During his father's absence, Galeazzo was waited upon by 
the celebrated Fracastoro, who used his great eloquence to persuade 
him to comply with the wishes of his friends. In the following year he 
met his father a second time at Mantua, when an offer was made to 
him, in the name of his uncle, now Pope Paul IV., that he should have 
a protection against the Inquisition, provided he would take up his 
residence within the Venetian States ; a proposal to which neither his 
safety nor the dictates of his conscience would permit him to accede. 
All this time he had been refused the privilege of seeing bis family; 
and it was not until the end of the year 1557 tbat he received a letter 
from his wife Vittoria, earnestly requesting an interview with him, and 
fixing the place of meeting. Having obtained a safe-conduct from the 
government of the Grisons, he immediately set out for Lesina, an island 
on the coast of Dalmatia, over against his paternal castle of Vico ; but, 
on his arrival at the appointed place, Vittoria, instead of making her 
appearance, sent two of her sons to meet their father. He had scarcely 
returned to Geneva from this fatiguing and dangerous journey, when 
he received another packet from his wife, apologising for her breach of 
engagement, and begging him to come without delay to the same place, 
where she would not fail to meet him, along with his father and chil- 
dren. On his reaching Lesina the second time, none of the family had 
arrived; and unable to brook further delay, he crossed the Gulf of 
Venice, and presented himself at his father's gate. He was received 
with every demonstration of joy, and for some days the castle was 
thronged with Mends who came to welcome him. But it behoved the 
parties to come at last to an explanation. Taking Vittoria aside, Gale- 
azzo apologised for not having imparted to her the secret of his de- 
parture, gave a full account of the reasons of his conduct, and begged 
her to accompany him to Geneva j promising that no constraint should 
be laid on her conscience, and that she should be at liberty to practise 
her religion under his roof After many protestations of affection, she 
finally replied, that she could not reside out of Italy, nor in a place 
where any other religion than that of the Church of Rome was pro- 
fessed ; and further, that she could not live with him as her husband 
so long as he was infected with heresy. Her confessor had inculcated 
upon her that it was a damnable sin to cohabit with a heretic, and 
dreading the influence which her husband might exert over her mind, 
had prevented her from keeping her first appointment. The day fixed 
for his departure being come, Galeazzo went to take leave of his father, 
who, laying aside the affection with which he had hitherto treated him 
and giving way to his passion, loaded him with reproaches and curses. 
On quitting his father's apartment, he had to undergo a still severer 
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trial of his sensibility. He found his wife and children, with a number 
of his friends, waiting for him in the hall Bursting into tears, and 
embracing her husband, Vittoria besought him not to leave her a widow, 
and her babes fatherless. The children joined in the entreaties of their 
mother ; and the eldest daughter, a fine girl of thirteen, grasping his 
knees, refused to part with hinx How he disengaged himself, he knew 
not; for the first thing which brought him to recollection was the 
noise made by the sailors on reaching the opposite shore of the Gulf. 
He used often to relate to his intimate friends, that the parting scene 
continued long to haunt his mind ; and that, not only in dreams, but 
also in reveries into which he fell during the day, he thought he heard 
the angry voice of his father, saw Vittoria in tears, and felt his daughter 
dragging at his heels. His return gave great joy to his friends at 
Geneva, who, in proportion to the confidence which they reposed in his 
constancy, were alarmed for the safety of his person. 

Painful as this visit had been to his feelings, it contributed to restore 
his peace of mind, by convincing him that he could entertain no hope 
of enjoying the society of his family except on the condition of renounc- 
ing his religion. After he had remained nine years in exile, he con- 
sulted Calvin 0U the propriety of contracting a second marriage. That 
reformer, who took a deep interest in the character of his noble friend, 
felt great scruples as to the expediency of this step, but ultimately gave 
his approbation to it, after he had consulted the divines of Switzerland 
and the Grisons, Accordingly, the courts of Geneva having legally 
•pronounced a sentence of divorce against Vittoria, on the ground of her 
obstinate refusal to live with her husband, he married Anne Fremejere, 
the widow of a French refugee from Rouen, with whom he continued 
t*> live happily in a state of dignified frugality. On being informed of 
this part of his conduct, we feel as if it detracted from the high unsul- 
lied virtue which Galeazzo had hitherto displayed. His second marriage, 
though contracted according to the rules of the canon law, gave occa- 
sion of reproach to the keen adversaries of the Reformation ; but it 
did not lower him in the estimation of his acquaintance of either 
religious persuasion. By the citizens of Geneva he was all along held 
in the highest respect ; the freedom of the city had been conferred on 
him soon after his arrival among them ; a house was allotted to him by 
the republic ; and he was admitted a member both of the great and 
small council. Princes, ambassadors, and learned men, Popish as well 
as Protestant, who visited the city, regularly paid their respects to the 
Marquis — a title which was always given him, though he refused to 
assume it even after the death of his father. Nothing gave greater 
offence to the papal court and the government of Naples than his 
choosing the see of heresy for his residence. It was probably with the 
view of removing this prejudice, and thereby procuring remittances 
from his patrimonial estate, that he consented, in the spring of 1572, to 
a proposal made by Admiral Coligny to take up his abode with 
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him but providentially lie was prevented from removing to France so 
soon as he had intended, and thus escaped the massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew, which took place in August of that year. After residing five 
years at Nion and Lausanne for the sake of economy, he returned to 
Geneva, which he did not again leave until his death, which happened 
in 1586, in the sixty-eighth year of bis age. 5 

The first thing which engaged the attention of Caraecioli, after his 
settlement in Geneva, was the reorganising of the Italian congregation, 
Lattantio Eagnoni, a gentleman of Sienna, whom he had known at 
Naples, having arrived, a few days after him, and given proofs of his 
orthodoxy and qualifications for public teaching, was persuaded by him 
to undertake the office of pastor to his countrymen,' They accordingly 
recommenced their public exercises in the Magdalene church, which was 
assigned to them by the council* Caraecioli himself became one of 
their elders, and by the respectability of his character, and the wisdom 
of his counsels, contributed more than any other individual to the per- 
manent prosperity of that church. In the close of the year 1553, they 
obtained a preacher of greater abilities in Celso Massimihano, usually 
called Martiuengo, because he was the son of a count of that name, in 
the territories of Brescia, He had entered into the order of canons 
regular, and having imbibed the reformed doctrine from Peter Martyr, 
preached it for some time with great boldness and eloquence ; but un- 
derstanding that snares were laid for his life, he fled to the Valteline, 
whence he came to Basle, with the intention of proceeding to England 
By the importunities of Caraecioli he was induced to abandon his in- 
tended journey, and to undertake the pastoral charge of the Italian 
church at Geneva, 1 On his death in 1557, Calvin exerted himself to 
procure for that flock the services of Martyr and Zanchi, who excused 
themselves on account of their engagements ; and it appears to have 
remained under the sole inspection of Ragnoni* until 1559, when they 
procured Nicola Balbani, who continued to serve them with much 
approbation nearly to the close of the sixteenth century. 7 It would 
seem that this situation was also held by Jean Baptiste Rotan, a learned 
man, who, on removing to France, incurred the suspicion of seeking to 
betray the reformed church by reconciling it to Rome. 9 

| On that occasion the Council of Geneva torn, TiL p. S. Bpoti, I £99, 300. Life of 

testified the strongest reluctance to con* Garacciolus, chap, xviL 

sent to his departure. They promised to re- * It appears from a letter of Calvin that 

lease hitn from all public charges, and U> sup- I-stMntio RagnonL survived Martiaengu. 

ply him with everything which he needed ; Cslvici Epist. p* 128 : Opera, torn Jx, 

while the Sicurs Reset and Franc offered him 7 Senebier, Hist. Lit. de Geneve, torn. L p. 

the use of their country house*. Fragmeus, 115—115, M The Italian minister of Geneva, 

ex traits dea Registres de Geneve, p. 44. BalbanJ," saya Joseph Scahger, "carried a bar- 

* Life of Oaleacius Car&cciolua, Marquis rrttt (a leather cap or cowl) in his breast, 
of Tico, pattim. Giannone, Hint, de Naples, which he wore in the pulpit, and put his hat 
liv. xjLx.it. chap, 5. Gerdesii Italia Reforms- over it when he preached ; as all the other 
ta, p. 104—112. Spon, L 290* Fragment, vt Geneveae pastors wear small fist bonnets" 
mproj pp. 10, 22, 24, 50, Secuoda Scaligeraiia, we. Barrette. 

■ Life of Caracclolua, chap. xL I Dock, Hut. Antitrin. torn, ii, p. 665. 

* Spon, Hist de Geneve, torn. i. p. 290. Conf. Gerdesii Ital. Ref, p, S27— 323. Sene- 

* Zanchii Epist, ad Landgravium : Opera, bier, i, 896. 
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The peace of the Italian church was for some time disturbed by the 
Antitrinitaran controversy, Alciati, a military officer from Milan, and 
Blandrata, a physician from Piedmont, in the visits which they made 
to Geneva, privately disseminated their sentiments, which were adopted 
by Valentinus Gentilis, a native of Cosenza in Calabria, who had joined 
the Italian congregation. The celebrated lawyer Gribaldo, after diifer- 
ing with Calvin, had taken up his residence at Fargias, a villa which 
he purchased in the neighbouring district of Gex, within the jurisdiction 
of Berne, from which he kept up an intercourse with the secret agita- 
tors in Geneva, They had caused great uneasiness to Martinengo, who, 
in recommending his church to the care of Calvin, when he was on his 
death-bed, adjured that reformer to guard them against the arte of these 
restless spirits. 1 In concert with Ragnoni, their surviving pastor, Cal- 
vin exerted himself in allaying these dissensions, and in 1558 drew up 
a confession of faith for the use of the Italian congregation. This was 
subscribed by Gentilis, under the pain of perjury if he should after- 
wards contradict it; but, encouraged by Gribaldo, he began again to 
spread the opinions which he had renounced, upon which a process 
was commenced against him, which issued in his expulsion from the 
city* 

The internal peace of the Italian church being restored, it continued 
to flourish, and gained fresh accessions every year by the arrival of per- 
sons from the different parts of Italy. All classes in Geneva, the 
magistrates, the ministers, and the citizens, vied with each other in 
their kind attention to the exiles from Italy, who were admitted to 
privileges, and advanced to offices, in common with the native inhabi- 
tants of the city. Nor had the republic any reason to repent of this 
liberal policy. The adopted strangers transferred their loyalty and 
affections to Geneva ; and among those who have served her most 
honourably in the senate, the academy, and the field, from that time 
to the present, we recognise with pleasure Italian refugees and their 
descendants, It is sufficient here to mention the names of Diodati, 
Turretini, CalandrinL Burlamaqui, Micheli, Minutoli, Butini, and 
OffiredL 

Individual Spaniards, who found it necessary to fly from the Inquisi- 
tion, had taken refuge in Geneva from the time that Egidio was thrown 
into prison at Seville* In 1557 additions were made to their number f 
and the persecution increasing during the two subsequent years, emi- 
grants poured in from all parts of the Peninsula.* The council ex- 
tended to them the privileges which had been already granted to the 

1 CalviniEpistola* p. 123; Opera, tom.ix pouvoit tova contenir." Fra^mejii Biogra- 

* Bocfc* HisLAnti1rin.t0m.it. pp. 427—443, phlquea et Hlstoriquee, eitraila dee Kegia- 
46d-4V2 1 Gdvii]LKpist. pp.160, 162. Spoil , i. tres de Geneve p. 

J»i— 304 * See before, p> 9&* * In a letter dated Zurich, 10th June 1W8» 

* ** Oct 14 1W7. On recoit 300 haw tana la Martyr writes to Uteohoviua : " Qnin et His- 
mfime matin': savoir, 200 Francis, 50 An- pani, ac ii d»cti et probi viri, turmatim Ge- 
gfoU, £5 Italiens, 4 Espagnols, 4c.; telle* nevam confluuuL" Gerdesu Scnuium ADt^ 
merit que IVmtichambre dn coEteil do lea torn* ii p. $73, 
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emigrants from Italy. It was Juan Perez, to whom bis countrymen 
were otherwise so much indebted,* who first formed a Spanish church 
in Geneva^ After his departure to France, they enjoyed the pastoral 
labours of de Reyna and others of their learned countrymen s but as 
many of their members removed to England and other places, and as the 
most of them understood Italiau, they adjoined themselves, before the 
close of the century, to the church which was placed under the charge 
of Balbani,* One of the most distinguished of their number, both in 
point of learning and piety, was Pedro Gales. While he taught Greek 
and jurisprudence in Italy, he had fallen under the suspicion of heresy, 
and being put to the torture at Rome, lost one of his eyes. Escaping 
from prison, he came to Geneva about the year 1580, and was appointed 
joint professor of philosophy with Julio Paci, an Italian lawyer.* Dur- 
ing an mtermption of the academical exercises caused by the attempts 
of the Duke of Savoy on Geneva, Gales was persuaded to accept the 
rectorship of the college of Guienne at Bordeaux, But finding his 
situation unpleasant, in consequence of the civil wars which then 
raged in France, and the envy of one of his colleagues, he left it, with 
the intention of repairing to the Ketherlands. On his journey he was 
seized by some of the partisans of the League, and delivered first to 
Jus countrymen, and afterwards to the Spanish Inquisition, by whose 
sentence he was committed to the flames, after making an undaunted 
profession of his faith.* He had made a large collection of ancient 
manuscripts, with annotations of his own, part of which was preserved 
and has been highly prized by the learned.* 

England had the honour of opening a harbour to Protestants of every 
country who fled from persecution at the beginning of the Reformation. 
J. lie flrst congregation of strangers formed in London was the Dutch or 
berman, which met in the church of Austin Friars, under the superin- 
tendence of the learned Polish nobleman John a Lasco. It was fol- 
lowed by the erection of French and Italian congregations. As early 
as 1551 there was an Italian church in London, of which Michael 
Angelo Flono was pastor. 7 On its restoration after the death of Queen 
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Mary, Florio returned ; hut, owing to some irregularity of conduct, he 
was not admitted to his former place, which was conferred on Jeronimo 
Jerlito/ The most distinguished of its members were Jacomo Contio, 
better known as an author by the name of Acontius, who was sus- 
pended for some time from communion, on suspicion of his being infect- 
ed with Arian and Pelagian tenets ;■ his friend Battista CastigUoni, 
who had a place at court, and taught Italian to Queen Elizabeth *! 
Julio Borgarusci, physician to the Earl of Leicester :* Camillo Cardoini, 
a Neapolitan nobleman, whose son was afterwards made governor of 
Calabria, as a reward for abjuring the Protestant religion,* and Albcri- 
cus Gentilis, who became professor of civil law at Oxford. 8 The 
foreign Italian congregation appears to have been united to the French 
in the course of the sixteenth century; but in 1618 the noted 
Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, preached in Italian 
at London, and had one of the family of Calandrini appointed as his 
colleague. 7 

There had been Spaniards in England from the time of Henry VIIL, 
whose first queen belonged to that nation. Her daughter Mary enter- 
tained them about her person, and their number greatly increased after 
her marriage to Philip II of Spain, As several of them were converted 
to Protestantism, some writers are of opinion that they must have heard 
the Gospel preached in their native tongue during the reign of Edward 
VI 8 But it does not appear that the Spanish Protestants were formed 
into a congregation until the accession of Elizabeth, During the year 
1559 they met for worship in a private house in London, and had one 
Cassiodoro for their preacher. In the course of the following year they 
presented a petition to secretary Cecil, and Grindal, Bishop of London, 
for liberty to meet in public They had hitherto refrained, they said, 
u from taking this step, by the advice of persons whom they greatly re- 
spected, and from fear of giving offence ; but they were convinced that 
their continuing to do so was no less discreditable to the religion which 
they professed, than it was incommodious to themselves. Their adver- 
saries took occasion to say that they must surely harbour some monstrous 
tenets, detested even by Lutherans, when they were not permitted, or 
did not venture, to assemble publicly in a city where Protestants from 
every country were allowed this privilege. Some of their countrymen 
had withdrawn from their assembly, and others had declined to join it, 
lest they should suffer in the trade which they carried on with Spain, 

* Strvpe'e Life of Grind J. pp. 10$, ISA. « Hatteo Gentile, a physician of AnconA, 
History of the Reformation in Italy, p. 155. left his native country Tor religion, accom- 

* Bayle, Diet., art- Acoutius; addition in mnied by his two sons, Alberieo and Scipio. 
Eng. Tram, Gerdesii Hist Ref. torn. iii. The latter settled with his father in Germ any, 
Append. No. xvL Serin. Anljq. torn, viL p. and became aa eminent a civilian as bis bro- 
123. Strype's Life of Grindal, p. 15, ther. Wood's Athert» Osotn vol. ii. p. 60, 

< Baylc, ut supra. Gerdesii Italia Rotor- Fasti Oxon, p. 217, edit. Elite* Gerdesii ItaL 

maU, p, 166. Ret p. 271— 2T4. 

* Strvpti'a Life of Grindal. p. 245. i WodrowV Ufe of Robert Boyd of Trojrb- 
■ Wood's Fasti Oxou. col. 228. Edit Bliss, rig, p. 260 : M S- in the Library of the College 

fienebler, Hist. Lit. de Geneve, torn, ii p. of Glasgow* 

IKL a Strjpe'a Life of Cranmer, p. 246, 
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from their attendance on a private and unauthorised conventicle." 
They added, "that, if the King of Spain complained of the liberty 
granted to them, they would desist from the exercise of it, and quit the 
kingdom rather than involve it in a quarrel with foreign states." 1 The 
government was favourable to their application, and it would seem that 
they met soon after in one of the city churches, whose ministers, as 
stated in their petition, were willing to accommodate them. London 
was not the only place which furnished them with an asylum ; but in 
other towns both they and the Italians generally assembled for worship 
along with the French emigrants.* With the view of counteracting the 
invidious and unfounded reports circulated against their orthodoxy, the 
Spanish Protestants in England drew up and published a confession of 
their faith, which was adopted by their brethren scattered in othei 
countries.' This document proves that the Spanish exiles, while they 
held the doctrines common to all Protestants, were favourable to the 
views which the reformed churches maintained in their controversy with 
the Lutherans respecting the eucharist.* 

The countenance granted by the government of England to Protestant 
exiles, and particularly to Spaniards, gave great offence to the Pope and 
to the King of Spain. It was specified as one of the charges against 
Elizabeth, in the bull of Pius V. excommunicating that princess. This 
drew from Bishop Jewel the following triumphant reply. Having 
mentioned that they had either lost or left behind them their all, good*, 
lunds, and houses, he goes on to say : " Not for adultery, or theft, or 
treason, but for the profession of the Gospel. It pleased God here to 
cast them on land. The Queen, of her gracious pity, granted them har- 
bour. Is it become a heinous thing to show mercy 7 God willed the 
children of Israel to love the stranger, because they were strangers in 
the land of Egypt He that showeth mercy shall find mercy. But 
what was the number of such who came in unto us 1 Three or four 
thousand. Thanks be to God, this realm is able to receive them, if the 

1 Strype'a Life of Griadal, p. 47 — *8. de 1a Inquisition de Eapanna, dexaron m 

Strype^ Annals of ihe Reformation, i. 237. patria, part* ser recibfdcw do la Iglositi de loa 

* Besides the metropolis, the Dutch and Fide* por hermanos in Christo. AufengJich 
Frcuch oxilca settled, and for some time Lad in Hispaoischer Bpracheu beachrieben jctzt 
churches, in South wark, Canterbury, Nor- nber alien fromtneu Christen tu Ntitzurtd' 
wich, Colchester, Maidstone, Sandwich, and Treat verbeucbet, durch Eberhardteu von 
Southampton. Strype's Annals, i. 664. In Eedrodt FUrstf. Hes&isehen bcatalten Haupt- 
1575, John Migrode was pastor of the Dutch man Uber I. F. G> Leibguardiaim Ek-hloa uod 
church ia Norwich. Bibi BrcmeusiB, class. Veatuiij? CasseL Gedruckt zu Caasel durch 
ti p. 518. And in 1588, Mono. Mary was Willom Weasel, 1601.** Sro. folior. OB. Prey* 
pastor of the French church in that city, tag, Adparatua Litter, torn. in. p. 106— 
Aymon, Synodes Natiouaui dea Egliaca Re- 200. 

formecs de France, torn. i. p. ICfi. * Sec the eitracta from the Spanish Con- 

* Gerdosius says it was publish od at Lon- fessiou given by Oordesius. iu his Scriniuai 
don iu 1559, Fforilegium Libr, Bar. p. S7, Autiquarium, torn, i.pp. U9 t 160, The&iwe 
edit- ann. 17S3, Scrinium Antiq, torn. J. p, fact is confirmed by another publication : 
151. The following is its title, as given in an " Anton, Corrani, dicti BeJlerive, EpisMa ad 
edition with a German translation: "Con- Fratrea Augustanse Con feftsionis, data Ant- 
fesaion de Fe Christiana hecha por ciertos wurpite, d. 21 Januarti 1&67;" which was 
Fielca Espannoles, Los quaSes huyendo loa printed in Latin, French, German, and Eng- 
Abusoa de la Iglesia Kon;ana, y la crueldad fish. 
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number be greater. Ami why may not Queen Elizabeth receive a few 
afflicted members of Christ, which are compelled to carry his cross 1 
"Whom, when he thought good to bring safely by the dangers of the sea, 
and to set in at our havens, should we cruelly have driven them back 
again, or drowned them, or hanged them, or starved them 1 Would the 
vicar of Christ give this counsel ? Or, if a king receive such, and give 
them succour, must he therefore be deprived 1 They are our brethren » 
they live not idly. If they take houses of us, they pay rent for them j 
they hold not our grounds hut by making due recompense* They beg 
not in our streets, nor crave anything at our hands, hut to breathe our 
air, and to see our sun. They labour truly, they live sparefully ; they 
are good examples of virtue, travail, faith, and patience. The towns in 
which they abide are happy, for God doth follow them with his bless- 
ings." Referring to the Spaniards who came to England in the reign 
of Queen Mary, the bishop thus contrasts them with their Protestant 
countrymen: "These are few, those were many; these are poor and 
miserable, those were lofty and proud ; these are naked, those were 
armed ; these are spoiled by others, those came to spoil us ; these are 
driven from their country, those came to drive us from our country j 
these came to save their lives, those came to have our lives. If 
we were content to bear those then, let us not grieve now to bear 
these."' 

The Spanish monarch was not less indignant than his holiness at the 
asylum granted to his Protestant subjects, Not contented with perse- 
cuting them at home, he hunted them in every country to which they 
were driven. Large sums of money were appropriated to the maintain- 
ing of spies, and defraying other expenses mcoirred by that disgraceful 
traffic. In France and Germany, individuals were from time to time 
carried off, and delivered over to the Inquisition, Not daring to make 
such attempts on the free soil of England, the emissaries of Spain had 
recourse to methods equally infamous. They required the English go- 
vernment to deliver up the refugees as traitors and criminals who had 
fled from justice, Francisco Farias and Nicolas Molino, two respect- 
able members of the Spanish congregation, who had resided eight years in 
this country, were denounced by one of their countrymen who acted as 
a spy in London. In consequence of this, the Spanish ambassador re- 
ceived instructions from his court to demand of Elizabeth, that they 
should be sent home to be tried for crimes which were laid to their 
charge ; and to induce her to comply with the request, their names were 
coupled with that of a notorious malefactor who had lately escaped from 
Flanders. If these innocent men had not had friends at court who knew 
from experience to sympathise with the exile, they might have been 
delivered up to a cruel death,* To enable it to meet any future demand 

i View of a Seditious Bull, in Bishop * Strype's Life of GrindaJ, p. 109 ; Append. 
Jewels Works. No. xiii. 
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of this kind, the English government adopted measures to obtain an 
exact account of all the members of the foreign congregations who had 
come from any part of the King of Spain's dominions, 1 

In the year 1568, Oorranus came from Antwerp, and undertook the 
pastoral charge of the Spanish congregation in London. Having been 
involved in a quarrel with Jerlito and Cousin, tho ministers of the 
Italian and French congregations, who accused him of error and de- 
famation, the parties appealed to Beza, who referred the controversy to 
Bishop GrindaL The commissioners named by the bishop to try the 
cause suspended Corranus from preaching. 3 He appears to have been 
a man of a hot temper ;* but his learning recommended him to Secre- 
tary Cecil, by whose influence the suspension was taken off, and he was 
made reader of divinity in the Temple. When he went to Oxford at 
a subsequent period, some of the heads of colleges scrupled to receive 
him, on account of the suspicions formerly entertained as to his ortho- 
doxy ; but their objections were overcome, and he was admitted to read 
lectures on theology in the university, as well as to hold a living in the 
Church of England.* Though there is no evidence that Qyprianode 
Valera ever acted as a preacher in England, yet he took an active part 
in the affairs of the foreign churches.* But his labours were chiefly by 
means of the press, in which respect he was more extensively beneficial 
to his countrymen than any of the exiles. He arrived in England soon 
after the accession of Elizabeth, and appears to have spent the re- 
mainder of his life chiefly in this country. After studying for 
some time at both universities* he devoted himself to the writing 
of original works in Spanish, and the translating of others into 
that language. The most of these were published in England, where 
also his translation of the Bible, though printed abroad, was prepared 
for the press. It would seem that the circulation of the last-men- 
tioned work in Spain was much more extensive than we could have 
expected. 7 

i Strype's Life of Grindal, pp, HO, 111. * To hie works already mentioned, thcfol- 
In the year 1568, the Spaniards and tho towing may be added* " El Catholico Re- 
Itah.ms who had been subject* of the King formado." Autonii Bibl. Bisp. Nov. torn, I 
of Spain, amounted to about fifty-seven in p. 26L " Catecismo, que signifies, forma do 
L °o I1 i 0 . n J A,0Iie * Ibl<L P* 13S - instrudon, &c En casa de Ricardo del 

I iS^ P\ 125 - l2 7. W— Ufc Campo, 15&6." Tbw is & translation of Cal- 

■ When the sentence was intimated to him. Tin's Catechism, and was printed at tho same 
he exclaimed, * It seems you English are press, and In the same year with Valerias 
determined to wage both a civil andeccleai- Spanish New Testament. Riederer, N«h- 
astical wsr against the Spaniards; a civil war richtcn, torn. iiL p. 475-4S4, His Spanish 
by taking their ships. nr> ecclesiastical in my translation of Calvin's Institutions appeared 
per™- in 1507. Gerdesii Floritogium Lim\ Rar. p 

* Strype 8 Life of Grinda], p. 149. Wood"a 55 + The celebrated Diodati, in a letter to the 
Athen* Oxon, vol I £ 57S-A81 ; FastL vol. Synod of Alenpon, dated 1st May 1637, ssyii 
i. p, 203, edit Bliss. He died in 15*1, aged '* The new Spanish translation of Cyprian de 
aixty-four. Vallera hath produced incredible effects in 

• Riederer, Nachrichten, torn. iiL p. 4S2. Spain ; no less than three thousand copies 

■ The act of his incorporation at Oxford, having penetrated, by secret ways and con- 
J2 Feb, 15o5, bears that ho was M.A* of veyanees, into the very bowels of that king- 
Cam bridge, of three jmn? Minding. He dom. Let others publish the fruit of Wff 
had obUined the degree of B. A* Cantab, in Italian version, both in Italy and elsewhere/* 
1559 -1560, Wood's Fasti Oxon. vqL i. p. 168. Quick's Bynodicon, voU it p. 
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The influx of Spanish refugees into England ceased with the sixteenth 
century, though a solitary individual, who had found the means of illu- 
mination in his native country, flying from the awakened suspicions of 
the inquisitors, occasionally reached its hospitable shore after that 
period, 1 

1 Fcrdinando Teieda, B.D. of the univer- testant roligion, came to England about the 
•ity of Salamanca, having embraced the Pro- year 1629. Wood's Faati, p/413. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EPPECTS WHICH THE SUPPRESSION OP THE REFORMATION 
PRODUCED ON SPAIN. 

Tyranny, while it subjects those against whom it is immediately 
directed to great sufferings, entails still greater misery on the willing 
instruments of its vengeance. Spain boasts of having extirpated the 
reformed opinions from her territory ; but she has little reason to con- 
gratulate herself on the consequences of her blind and infatuated policy. 
She has paid, and is still paying, the forfeit of her folly and crimes, by 
the loss of civil and religious liberty, and by the degradation into which 
she has sunk among the nations. 

Other causes, no doubt, contributed to produce this melancholy issue ; 
but that it is to be traced chiefly to a corrupt religion, will appear from 
a general comparison of the condition of Spain with other European 
nations, and from an examination of her internal state. 

It is a fact now admitted on all hands, that the Reformation has 
ameliorated the state of government and society in all the countries 
into which it was received By exciting inquiry and diffusing know- 
ledge, it led to the discovery and correction of abuses ; imposed a check, 
by public opinion, if not by statute, on the arbitrary will of princes ; 
generated a spirit of liberty among the people ; gave a higher tone to 
morals ; and imparted a strong impulse to the human mind in the career 
of invention and improvement. These benefits have been felt to a cer- 
tain degree in countries into which the reformed religion was only par- 
tially introduced, or whose inhabitants, from local situation and other 
causes, were brought into close contact with Protestants. But while 
these nations were advancing with different degrees of rapidity in im- 
provement—acquiring free governments, cultivating literature and 
science, or extending their commerce and increasing their resources- 
Spain, though possessed of equal or greater advantages, became station- 
ary, and soon began to retrograde. It is impossible to account for this 
phenomenon from any peculiarity in her political condition at the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Italy was in very different circum- 
stances in this respect, and yet we find the two countries nearly in the 
same condition, owing to their having pursued the same measures in 
regard to religion. On the other hand, the political state of France, at 
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the era referred to, was very similar to that of Spain. The nobles had 
been stripped of their feudal power in both countries ; the French par- 
liaments had become as passive instruments in the hands of the sovereign 
as the Spanish cortes ; and both kingdoms were equally exhausted by 
the wars which for more than half a century they had waged against 
one another. But the bulls of the Vatican bad not the same free course 
in France as in the Peninsula. The Reformation deposited a seed in 
that country which all the violence and craft of Louis XTV., a despot as 
powerful as Philip II, could not eradicate ; and though persecution drove 
from its soil thousands of its most industrious citizens, yet, as there was 
no Inquisition there, literature and the arts survived the shock. The 
consequence has been, that, after coming out of the storms of a revolu- 
tion which long raged with most destructive fury, and being subjected 
to a military government of unparalleled strength, France still holds 
a place among the great powers of Europe, nor has she been en- 
tirely stripped of her liberties, though she has received back that 
family which formerly reigned over her with uiilimited authority ; 
while Spain, after being long subject to a branch of the same family, 
and participating of all the effects of the revolutionary period, is now 
lying prostrate and in chains at the feet of a despot and his ghostly 
ministers. 

But the evils which Spain has brought upon herself, by her bigoted 
and intolerant zeal for the Roman Catholic religion, will appear in a 
more striking light from an examination of her internal state. 

The unsuccessful attempt to reform religion in Spain led to the per- 
petuation of the tribunal of the Inquisition, not only by affording a 
pretext for arming it with new powers, but by increasing the influence 
which it already exerted over the public mind. It became the boast of 
that tribunal that it had extirpated the northern heresy, and henceforth 
all true Spaniards were taught to regard it as the palladium of their 
religion. This, if it did not entail the miseries of tyranny and ignorance 
in Spain, at least sealed the entail. To the superficial and egotistical 
philosophy, which is too often to be met with in the present day, we 
owe the discovery, that the Inquisition was no cause of the decline of 
the Spanish nation, inasmuch as it was merely the organ of the govern- 
ment. That the Spanish monarchs employed it as an engine of state, 
we have seen, and that it could not have tortured the bodies, or invaded 
the property of the subjects, without power conveyed to it by the state, 
is self-evident ; but it is equally true that it was in itself a moral power, 
and exerted its authority over the minds of both princes and subjects. 
When Macanaz persuaded Philip V. to lay restraints on the transmission 
of money to Rome, his holiness, by means of the Inquisition, not only 
drove the ininister into exile, but forced his master to retract the law 
which he had passed, and, in a letter addressed to the Council of the 
Supreme, to confess that, led astray by evil counsel, he had rashly put 
his hand into the sanctuary. And to complete its triumph, the 
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enlightened Macanaz, while in Prance, was induced to write a defence 
of the Holy Office, which is appealed to by its apologists in Spain to 
this day. 1 When at a recent period the Cortes wished to abolish that 
tribunal, they were made to feel that it had an existence independently 
of their authority, and a foundation deeper than that which mere laws 
had given it. 

But civil and religious despotism are natural allies. Though the In- 
quisition exalted the power of the pope above that of the king, and its 
advocates have sometimes had recourse to the principles of civil liberty 
to vindicate the restraint and dethronement of princes who proved re- 
fractory to the church, 8 yet it all along yielded the most effective sup- 
port to the arbitrary measures of the government, and exerted its 
influence in crushing every proposal to correct abuses in the State, and 
stifling the voice of complaint Under other forms of despotism, actions, 
or the external manifestation of liberal opinions, have been visited with 
punishment ; but in Spain every reflection on politics was denounced 
by the monks as damnable heresy, and proscribed in the sanctuary of 
conscience. 

Ever since the suppression of the Reformation, it has been the great 
object of the inquisitors and ruling clergy to arrest the progress of 
knowledge. With this view they have exercised the most rigid and 
vigilant inspection of the press and the seminaries of education. Lists 
of nmhihitaH Wi™ ho™ published from time to time, including 
vmiaia]Jai, tnuifiU l ionH of. the, Bible/ and the writings not only of 
the reformers, but also of Roman Catholics, who discovered the 
slightest degree of liberality in their sentiments, or who treated their 
subjects in such a way as to encourage a spirit of inquiry. A commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch by Oleaster, a member of the Council of Trent, 
and a Portuguese inquisitor, which had been several years in circula- 
tion, was ordered to be called in and corrected, because the author had 
ventured to depart from the Vulgate and the interpretations of the 
Fathers.* The commentaries of Jean Ferns, a French monk, who had 
availed himself of the learning of the Protestants, were censured as 
containing "the heretical sentiments of Luther;" and for reprinting 

J Puigblanch, iL 11— 2L Arcbiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, No. 

* The treatise of the Jesuit Mariana, De cccxxiL 

Megt, d Regit Institution, which was burnt at » Tbe prohibition of Bibles in the Spanish 

Paris by tbe hands of the common hangman, language was erased from the index by an 

Is well known to the learned. In the library edict dated 20th Dec 1782 ; and yet the in- 

of Lambeth there is a copy of the works of qulsition of Seville, by a general edict pro- 

Charies L with the corrections made on it by mulgated 1st Peb. 1790, commanded all such 

order of the Inquisition of Lisbon. Furious Bibles to be denounced. This might be an 

dashes of the pen appear across those pas- oversight; but it is certain that the index 

sages in the prayers which refer to the Pro- still contains a prohibition of two books, 

testaut religion. Describing a " right mon- upon this ground, that they point out the 

archy, the British monarch had said, advantages of reading the Scriptures. Nor 

* where counsel may be in many, as tbe was it the intention of the Inquisition to give 

senses, but tbe supreme power can be but the Bible to the common people : and ac 

in one, as the head." The inquisitors have cordingly it is printed in such a form as to 

allowed this passage to stand ; but over confine it to the wealthy, 

against it, on the margin, they have written, « Simon, Lettres Choiaiea, torn. i. p. 198 

* If king, false; if pope, true." Catal. of -197. 
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them in Spain, Michael de Medina, guardian of the Franciscans at 
Toledo, was thrown into the secret prisons of the Inquisition, and was 
saved from the disgrace of making a public recantation, only by a prema- 
ture death. 1 Arias Montanus was under the necessity of defending him- 
self against the charges which the inquisitorial censors brought against 
his polyglot Bible, published under the patronage of Philip II. 2 Luis de 
Leon, professor of divinity at Salamanca, having written a translation 
of the Song of Solomon in Spanish, to which he added short explanatory 
notes, was confined for five years in the dungeons of the Inquisition ; 
and his poetical paraphrases of the Book of Job and other parts of 
Scripture, distinguished for their elegance and purity, were long sup- 
pressed.' 

The taste for theological studies, which had been produced by the 
revival of letters in Spain, survived for some time the suppression of 
the Reformation. It was cherished in secret by individuals, who, con- 
vinced that the Protestants excelled in the interpretation of Scripture, 
appropriated their writings in whole or in part, and published them as 
their own. The Latin Bible, with notes, by Leo Juda, and other Swiss 
divines, after undergoing certain corrections, was printed at Salamanca 
with the approbation of the censors of the press ; but the real authors 
being discovered, it was subsequently put into the index of prohibited 
books. 4 Hyperius, a reformed divine, was the author of an excellent 
book on the method of interpreting the Scriptures. Having removed 
from it everything which appeared to contradict the tenets of the 
Church of Rome, Lorenzo de Villavicencio, an Augustinian monk of 
Xeres in Andalusia, published that work as his own, not even excepting 
the preface ; and in consequence of the little intercourse which sub- 
sisted between Spain and the north of Europe, nearly half a century 
elapsed before the plagiarism was detected. 1 Martini Martinez was less 
fortunate; for publishing a similar work, in which he exalted the 
originals above the Vulgate, he was subjected to penance, and pro- 
hibited from writing for the future. 4 Precluded from every field of 
inquiry or discussion, the divines of Spain addicted themselves exclu- 
sively to the study of scholastic and casuistic theology. 

The same tyranny was extended to other branches of science, even 
those which are most remotely connected with religion. All books on 
general subjects composed by Protestants, or translated by them, or con- 
taining notes written by them, were strictly interdicted. A papal bull, 
dated 17th August 1627, took from metropolitans, patriarchs, and all 
but the inquisitor-general, the privilege of reading prohibited books. 
Nicolas Antonio, the literary historian of Spain, was obliged to remain 
five years in Rome before he obtained this privilege, with the view of 

i Simon, ut supra, p. 148—152. Iiorcnte, « Le Long, BibL Sacra, iii. 43*— 448, edit 

iiL 86- 88. Masch. Carprovii Critics Sacra, p. 719. 

* Rodriguez de Castro, BibliotecaEspanola, * Carl Friedric 8taudlin, Geschichte der 
torn, i p. 649— oW. Theoiogischen Wissenschaften, torn. i. p. 

* Antonii Bibl. Hisp. Nov. torn. iL p. 45— 145. Riveti Opera, torn. iL p. 948. 

47. Geddes's Prospectus, p. 87. * Antonii BibL Hisp. Nov. torn. iL p. 105. 
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finding materials for his national work 1 The Pontifical History of 
Dlescas was repeatedly suppressed, and the author constrained at last 
to put his name to a work containing statements and opinions dictated 
to him by others, and diametrically opposite to those which he had 
formerly given to the world.* While the native historians of Spain were 
prevented from speaking the truth, histories written by foreigners were 
forbidden under the severest pains, as satires on the policy and religion 
of the Peninsula. The consequence has been, that the Spaniards 
entertain the most erroneous conceptions of their own history, and are 
profoundly ignorant of the affairs of other countries. 1 

Not satisfied with exerting a rigid censorship over the press, the in- 
quisitors intruded into private houses, ransacked the libraries of the 
learned and curious, and carried off and retained at their pleasure such 
books as they in their ignorance suspected to be of a dangerous 
character. So late as the beginning of the eighteenth century, we find 
Manuel Martini, Dean of Alicanfc, and one of the most enlightened of 
his countrymen in that age, complaining bitterly, in his confidential 
correspondence, of what he suffered from such proceedings, 4 

Universities and other seminaries of education were watched with the 
most scrupulous jealousy. The professors in the university of Salamanca, 
who appear to have shown a stronger predilection for liberal science 
than their brethren, were forbidden to deliver lectures to their students ; 
and similar orders were issued by Philip IL to those of the Escurial, who 
were instructed to confine themselves to reading from a printed book * 
Moral philosophy is too intimately allied both to religion and politics 
not to have excited the dread of the defenders of superstition and 
despotism ; and, in fact, the feeble attempts made in Spain to throw off 
the degrading yoke have chiefly proceeded from the teachers of that 
science. This accordingly gave occasion to repeated interdicts, besides 
processes carried on against individuals. During the reign of Don 
Carlos IV., the prime minister Caballero sent a circular to all the 
universities, forbidding the study of moral philosophy, "because what 
his Majesty wanted was, not philosophers, but loyal snbjects. n « Even 
natural philosophy, in its various branches, was placed under the same 
trammels, and the Copernican system is still taught in that country as 
an hypothesis. Medical science is neglected ; and surgeons, before 
entering on practice, are obliged to swear, not that they will exercise 
the healing art with fidelity, but that they will defend the immaculate 
conception of the blessed Virgin. 7 

The gTeat events which distinguished the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V., by awakening the enthusiasm, contributed to develop the 

1 Puigblanoh, ii, 360—434. 
- Llownte, L 475, 476, 

« Sismondu Hilt of the Literature of tho South, vol, iv. p. m 

* Martini Epiat. P £ 32, 3c : Schtlhom. ErgoUUehkeiteu, to:n.'i. » 6S5-WQ 
■ Simon, Lettres ChoiAies* torn. L p. 3W, 
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genius of the Spanish nation ; and the impulse thus given to intellect 
continued to operate long after the cause which had produced it was 
removed- But the character of the degenerate age in which they lived 
was impressed even on the towering talents of Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 
and Calderon, and .can be easily traced in the false ideas, childish 
prejudices, and gross ignorance of facte which disfigure their writings. 
With these master spirits of literature the genius of Spain sunk ; and 
when it began to recover from the lethaigy by which it was long 
oppressed, it assumed the most unnatural form. Imagination being the 
only field left open to them, Spanish writers, as if they wished to compen- 
sate for the restraints under which they were laid, set aside the rules of 
good taste, and abandoned themselves to all the extravagancies of fancy, 
which they embodied in the most inflated and pedantic language. 
Although the natural talents of the inhabitants are excellent, there is 
at present no taste for literature in Spain. The lectures on experimental 
philosophy which Solano began to deliver gratis in the capital towards 
the close of the last century, though distinguished by their simplicity 
and elegance, were discontinued for want of an audience. Reading is 
unknown except among a very limited class. Every attempt to establish 
a literary magazine has failed, through the listlessness of the public 
mind, and the control of the censorship. 1 And the spies of the police 
and the Inquisition have long ago banished everything like rational con- 
versation from those places in which the people assemble to spend their 
leisure hours,* 

In Italy the same causes produced the same effects. Genius, taste, and 
learning, were crushed under the iron hand of inquisitorial despotism. The 
imprisonment of Galileo in the seventeenth, and the burning of the works 
of Gianonnc in the eighteenth century,* are sufficient indications of the 
deplorable state of the Italians during a period in which knowledge was 
advancing with such rapidity in countries long regarded by them as 
barbarous. When their intellectual energies began to recover, they were 
directed to a species of composition in which sentiment and poetry are 
mere accessories to sensual harmony, and the national love of pleasure 
could be gratified without endangering the authority of the rulers. To 
ennoble pleasure and render it in some degree sacred ; to screen the 
prince from the shame of his own indolence and effeminacy ; to blind 
the people to every consideration but that of the passing moment ; and 
to give the author an opportunity to exert his talents without incurring 
the vengeance of the Inquisition— is the scope and spirit of the Italian 
opera, 1 Later writers in Italy, whose productions breathe a fiery spirit 

1 It has been wittily said that in Madrid, * Townsend*s Travel* ii. 154, 275. Dobia- 
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of liberty, were of the French, or rather revolutionary school, and afford 
no criterion forjudging of the national feelings and taste. 

In Spain the increase of superstition, and of the number and opulence 
of the clergy, has kept pace with the growth of ignorance. The country 
is overrun with clergy, secular and regular. Towards the close of last 
century it contained nearly nine thousand convents ; and the number of 
persons who had taken the vow of celibacy approached to two hundred 
thousand. 1 The wealth of the church was as disproportionate to 
that of the nation, as the number of the clergy was to its population 
The cathedral of Toledo, for example, besides other valuable ornaments, 
contained four large silver images, standing on globes of the same 
metal j a grand massive throne of silver, on which was placed an image 
of the Virgin, wearing a crown valued at upwards of a thousand 
pounds ; and a statue of the infant Jesus, adorned with eight hundred 
precious stones. Six hundred priests, richly endowed, were attached to 
it ; and the revenues of the archbishop were estimated at nearly a hun- 
dred thousand pounds,* The sums which are extorted by the mendi- 
cant friars, and which are paid for masses and indulgences, cannot be 
calculated ; but the bulls of crusade alone yield a nett yearly income of 
two hundred thousand pounds to his Catholic Majesty, who purchases 
them from the pope, and retails them to his loving subjects.* Equally 
great are the encroachments which superstition has made on the time 
of the inhabitants. Benedict XIV. reduced the number of holidays in 
the States of the Church, and recommended a similar reduction in other 
kingdoms. But in Spain there are still ninety-three general festivals, 
besides those of particular provinces, parishes, and convents ; to which 
we must add the bull-feasts,* and the Mondays claimed by apprentices 
and journeymen.* 

Commerce and all the sources of national wealth are obstructed by 
persecution and intolerance. But the evil is unspeakably aggravated 
when the greater part of the property of a nation is locked up, and a 
large proportion of its inhabitants, and of their time, is withdrawn 
from useful labour. Holland, with no soil but what she recovered from 
the ocean, waxed rich and independent, while Spain, with a third part 
of the world in her possession, has become poor The city of Toledo is 

i Towinsend's Travels, vol. IL p. 233. Tbo feasor will grant absolution to any one who 
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reduced to an eighth part of its former population ; the monks remain, 
but the citizens have fled Every street in Salamanca swarms with 
sturdy beggars and vagabonds able to work; and this is the case wher- 
ever the clergy, convents, and hospicios are numerous. With a soil 
which, by its extent and fertility, is capable of supporting an equal 
number of inhabitants, the population of Spain is not half that of 
France. 

The effects produced on the national character and morals are still 
more deplorable. Possessing naturally some of the finest qualities by 
which a people can be distinguished— generous, feeling, devoted, con- 
stant—the Spaniards became cruel, proud, reserved, and jealous. The 
revolting spectacles of the auto-da-fe*, continued for so long a period, 
could not fail to have the most hardening influence on their feelings. 1 
In Spain, as in Italy, religion is associated with crime, and protected by 
its sanctions, Thieves and prostitutes have their images of the Virgin, 
their prayers, their holy water, and their confessors. Murderers find a 
sanctuary in the churches and convents. Crimes of the blackest character 
are left unpunished in consequence of the immunities granted to the 
clergy.* Adultery is common, and those who live habitually in this vice 
find no difficulty in obtaining absolution. The wrtejos or male para- 
mours, like the ckiM in Italy, appear regularly in the family circle. 
In great cities the canons of cathedrals act in this character, and the 
monks in villages. The parish priests live almost universally in con- 
cubinage, and all that the more correct bishops require of them is, that 
they do not keep their children in their own houses. Until they begin 
to look towards a mitre, few of the clergy think of preserving decorum 
in this matter* 

The dramatical pieces composed by their most celebrated writers, 
and acted on the stage with the greatest applause, demonstrate the ex- 
tent to which the principles of morality have been injured by fanaticism 
and bigotry. In one of them,* after the hero has plotted the death of 
his wife, and accomplished that of his parents, Jesus Christ is repre- 
sented as descending from heaven to effect his salvation by means of a 
miracle. In another* an incestuous brigand and professed assassin 
preserves, in the midst of his crimes, his devotion for the cross, at the 
foot of which he was born, and the impress of which he bears on his 
breast. He erects a cross over each of his victims \ and being at last 
slain, God restores him to life in order that a saint might receive his 
confession, and thus secure his admission into heaven. In another 
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piece, 1 Alfonso VI. receives the capitulation of the Moors of Toledo, 
and, in the midst of his court and knights, swears to maintain their 
religions liberties, and to leave for their worship the largest mosque in 
the city. During his absence, Constance his queen violates the treaty, 
and places the miraculous image of the Virgin in the mosque. Alfonso 
is highly indignant at this breach of faith, but the Virgin surrounds 
Constance with a crown of glory, and convinces the king, to the great 
delight of the spectators, that it is an unpardonable sin to keep faith 
with heretics. To give one instance more \ in another piece,* the hero, 
while leading the most abandoned life, is represented as adhering to the 
true faith, and thus meriting the protection of St Patrick, who follows 
him as his good genius to inspire him with repentance. When about 
to commit a murder, in addition to numbers which he had already per- 
petrated, he is converted by an apparition of himself, and exclaims, 
u What atonement can be made for a life spent in crime T to which a 
voice of celestial music replies, " Purgatory $ He is then directed into 
St Patrick's Purgatory, and at the end of a few days comes out pardoned 
and purified. Still more precious specimens of religious absurdity and 
fanaticism might have been given from the autos sacramental^, a species 
of composition which continued to be popular till a late period, and has 
employed the pens of the most celebrated writers m Spain. 

The Italians are bound to religion chiefly by the ties of interest and 
pleasure. The Spaniards are naturally a grave people ; their devotional 
feelings are strong ; and had they lived under a free government, they 
would have welcomed a purer worship, when, after a long period of 
ignorance, it was unveiled to their eyes, and might have proved its most 
enthusiastic and constant admirers. 5 But their minds have been sub- 
jugated and their feelings perverted by a long course of debasing slavery 
As to religion, the inhabitants of Spain are now divided into two 
classes, bigots and dissemblers. There is no intermediate class. Under 
such an encroaching system of faith as that of the Church of Rome, 
which claims a right of interference with almost every operation of the 
human mind, the prohibition of all dissent from the established religion 
is a restraint sufficiently painfhh But this is the least evil Every 
Spaniard who disbelieves the public creed is constrained to profess him- 
self to be what he is not, under the pain of losing all that he holds dear 
on earth. What with masses, and confessions, and festivals, and pro- 
cessions, and bowing to crosses and images, and purchasing pardons, 
and contributing to deliver souls from purgatory, he is every day, and 
every hour of the day, under the necessity of giving his countenance to 
what he detests as a Christian, or loathes as the cause of his country's 
degradation. It is not enough that he contrives to avoid going to 
church or chapel : the idol presents itself to him abroad and at home, 

i The Virgtn del Sagrnrio t by the oame Author. 
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in the tavern and in the theatre. He cannot turn a comer without 
being in danger of hearing the sound of the hand-bell which summons 
him to kneel in the mud, till a priest, who is carrying the consecrated 
host to some dying person, has moved slowly in his sedan chair from 
one end of the street to the other. If he dine with a friend, the passing 
hell is no sooner heard than the whole party rise from table and wor- 
ship. If he go to the theatre, the military guard at the door, by a well- 
known sound of his drum, announces the approach of a procession, upon 
which " Su Magestad ! Dios, Bios !" resounds through the house \ the 
play is instantly suspended, and the whole assembly, actors and spec- 
tators, fall on their knees, in whu;h attitude theyremain until the sound 
of the bell has died away, when the amusement is resumed with fresh 
spirit He has scarcely returned to his inn, when a friar enters, bear- 
ing a large lantern with painted glass, representing two persons en- 
veloped with flames, and addresses him, " The holy souls, brother ! 
Remember the holy souls," 1 

Religion in its purity is calculated to soothe and support the mind 
under the unavoidable calamities of life ; but when perverted by super- 
stition it aggravates every evil to which men are exposed, by fostering 
delusive confidence, and leading to the neglect of those natural means 
which tend to avert danger or alleviate distress. In Spain every city, 
every profession, and every company of artisans, has its tutelary saint, 
on whose miraculous interposition the utmost reliance is placed. The 
merchant, when he embarks his goods for a foreign country, instead of 
iBfluring them against the dangers of the sea in the ordinary way, seeks 
for security by paying his devotions at the shrine of the saint under 
whose protection the vessel sails. There is scarcely a disease affecting 
the human body which is not submitted to the healing power of some 
member of the calendar. So late as 1801, when the yellow fever pre- 
vailed in Seville, the civil authorities, instead of adopting precautionary 
measures for abating the violence of that pestilential malady, applied to 
the archbishop for the solemn prayers called Rogativa* ; and not trust- 
ing to these, they resolved to cany in procession a fragment of the true 
cross, preserved in the cathedral of Seville, which had formerly chased 
away an army of locusts, together with a large wooden crucifix, which, 
in 1649, had arrested the progress of the plague. The inhabitants 
flocked to the church ; and the consequence was, that the heat, fatigue, 
and anxiety of a whole day spent in this ridiculous ceremony, increased 
the disease in a tenfold proportion.* 

Popery, by the false light and repulsive form in which it represents 
Christianity, tends naturally to produce deism and irreligion. In 
France, where a certain degree of liberty was enjoyed, it led at first to 
the covert dissemination and afterwards to the bold avowal of infidel 
opinions, by those who had the greatest influence over the public mind. 
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In countries where a rigid system of police, civil and ecclesiastical, has 
heen kept up, its operation has been different, but not less destructive 
to national character and the real interests of rehgioa The great body 
of the unbelievers, anxious only for present enjoyment, and regarding 
religion in no other light than as an engine of state, have made no 
scruple of fostering the popular credulity, that they might share its 
fruits ; while those of more generous and independent spirit, writhing 
under the degrading yoke, have given way to irritation of feeling, and, 
confounding Christianity with an intolerant superstition, cherish the 
desperate hope that religion, in all its forms, will one day be swept 
from the earth, as the support of tyranny and the bane of human 
happiness. It is well known that the Italian clergy have for a long 
time given the most unequivocal proofs that they disbelieve those doc* 
trines, and feel indifferent to those rites, from which they derive their 
maintenance and wealth. 1 We were formerly aware that the principles 
of irreligion were widely diffused among the reading classes in Spain ; 
but more ample information, furnished by recent events, has disclosed 
the fact, that this evil as not confined to the laity, and that infidelity is 
as common among the educated Spanish clergy as vice is among the 
vulgar crowd of priests. There is a lightness attached to the character 
of the Italians, which, together with the recollection that they have been 
the chief instruments of enslaving the Christian world, disposes us to 
turn away from the manifestations of their irreligion with feelings of 
contempt. But such is the native dignity of the Spanish character, and 
its depth of feeling, that we dwell with a mixed emotion of pity and 
awe on the ravages which infidelity is making on so noble a structure. 
Who can read the following description by a Spaniard without the 
strongest sympathy for such of bis countrymen as are still in that "rail 
of bitterness and bond of iniquity" from which he was so happily 
rescued ! " Where there is no liberty, there can be no discrunination. 
Ine ravenous appetite, raised by a forced abstinence, makes the mind 
gorge itself with all sorts of food. I suspect I have thus imbibed some 
ialse and many crude notions from my French masters. But my cir- 
cumstances preclude the calm and dispassionate examination which the 
subject deserves. Exasperated by the daily necessity of external sub- 
mission to doctrines and persons I detest and despise, my soul over- 
flows with bitterness. Though I acknowledge the advantages of modera- 
tion, none being used towards me, I practise none, and in spite of my 
better judgment learn to be a fanatic on my own side. Pretending 
studious retirement, I have fitted up a small room to which none but 
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confidential friends find admission. Tbere lie my prohibited boots in 
perfect concealment, in a well-contrived nook under a staircase. The 
Breviary alone, in its black binding, clasps, and gilt leaves, is kept upon 
the table, to check the doubts of any chance intruder * 1 The same 
person writes at a subsequent period ; "The confession is painful in- 
deed, yet due to religion itself— I was bordering on atheism. If my 
case were singular, if my knowledge of the most enlightened classes of 
Spain did not furnish me with a multitude of sudden transitions from 
sincere faith and piety to the most outrageous infidelity, I would sub- 
mit to the humbling conviction that either weakness of judgment or 
fickleness of character had been the only source of my errors. But 
though I am not at liberty to mention individual cases, I do attest, 
from the most certain knowledge, that the history of my own mind is, 
with little variation, that of a great portion of the Spanish clergy. The 
feet is certain ; I make no individual charge ; every one who comes 
within the description may still wear the mask, which no Spaniard can 
throw off without bidding an eternal farewell to his country.*' 2 

It is evident from this slight sketch that there are many and power- 
ful obstacles to the regeneration of Spain. Superstition is interwoven 
with her national habits and feelings ; and civil and spiritual despotism 
are bound together by an indissoluble league, while they find a powerful 
auxiliary in the depraved morals of the people ; for liberty has not a 
greater enemy than licentiousness, and an immoral people can neither 
preserve their freedom when they have it, nor regain it after it has been 
lost. But what augurs worse than perhaps anything else for Spain is, 
that it does not possess a class of persons animated by the spirit of that 
reformation to which the free states of Europe chiefly owe their political 
privileges. Infidelity and scepticism, besides weakening the moral 
energies of the human mind, have a tendency to break up the natural 
alliance which subsists between civil and religious liberty. Those who 
are inimical or indifferent to religion cannot be expected to prove the 
firm and uncompromising friends of that liberty which has religion for 
its object. They love it not for itself, and cannot be prepared to make 
all sacrifices for its sake. Thus, when tyranny takes the field, brandish- 
ing its two swords, the right arm of liberty is found to be palsied. The 
irreligious or sceptical principles of those who have been called Liberals 
must always excite a strong and well-grounded prejudice against their 
schemes. If they demand a reform in the state, the defenders of abuse 
have only to raise against them the cry of impiety. Bigots and hypo- 
crites are furnished with a plausible pretext for putting them down. 
And good men, who may be convinced of the corruptions which adhere 
to both church and state, and might be wilting to co-operate in remov- 
ing them, are deterred from joining in the attempt, by the apprehension 

i Doblado'a Utters, p. oomp. p. 112-113. ^ 
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that it may lead to the overthrow of all religion. It is not difficult to 
trace the operation of all these causes in defeating the struggles for 
liberty which have been made within these few years in Italy and the 
Peninsula. 

But may we not cherish better hopes, as the result of those events 
which have recently induced the more enlightened portion of the 
Spanish nation to turn their eyes to Britain instead of France, from 
which they formerly looked for instruction and relief? Let us hope 
-that those individuals who have taken refuge in this country, and 
whose conduct has shown that they are not unworthy of the reception 
they have met with, will profit by their residence among us ; that any 
of them who, from the unpropitious circumstances an which they were 
placed, may have formed an unfavourable opinion of Christianity, will 
find their prejudices dissipated in the free air which they now breathe ; 
that what is excellent in our religion, as well as our policy, will recom- 
mend itself to their esteem ; and that, when Providence shall open an 
honourable way for their returning to their native country, they will 
assist in securing to it a constitution, founded on the basis of rational 
liberty, in connection with a religion purified from those errors and 
corruptions which have wrought so much woe to Spain— which have 
dried up its resources, cramped and debased its genius, lowered its 
native dignity of character, and poisoned the fountains of its domestic 
and social happiness. 
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No. I. 

Dedication bt Francisco db Enzinas of his Spanish Translation of 
the New Testament. 1 

To the Puissant Monarch Charles V., ever August Emperor, King of Spain, Ac. 
Francisco do Enzinas wishes Grace, Health, and Peace* 

Sacred Majesty, — Many and various opinions have been broached in our day, 
ss to the expediency of translating the Scriptures into the vulgar tongues ; and 
bow opposite soever they are to each other, they argue equal zeal for Christianity, 
and proceed upon reasonings sufficiently probable, For my own part, without 
menuitig to condemn those of different sentiments, I have espoused the side of 
them who conceive that such translations, were they executed oy learned men of 
mature judgment and great skuU in the several languages, would mightily advance 
the interest of the Christian Republic, by affording both instruction to the illiterate, 
and comfort to the well-informed, who delight to hear in their own language the 
discourses of Jesus and his Apostles concerning those mysteries of our redemption 
from which our souls derive salvation and comfort. But, with the view of at once 
satisfying those who think differently, and of showing that this undertaking is 
neither new nor dangerous, I am anxious to state to your Majesty, in a few words, 
the reasons which have induced me to commence this work. And this 1 do under 
a sense of the duty which I owe to your Majesty, who is not only the highest minis- 
ter of God in temporal things, and the greatest monarch in Christendom, but also 
my king and lord, to whom I am bound, as a vassal, to give account of my leisure 
and my busy hours ; and who is, to speak the truth, in what regards religion, a 
diligent overseer, and zealous for the honour of Jesus Christ ana the spiritual in- 
terests of his kingdom. 

There are three reasons, sacred Majesty, which have induced me to undertake 
this work. 

First, in reading the Acts of the Apostles, I find that, when the Jews and Gen- 
tiles were exerting all their powers against the kingdom of Christ, which then began 
to prosper, and when they were unable to impede it on account of the great miracles 
which Peter and the other Apostles performed, and the heavenly doctrines which 
they taught, they laid hold of St Peter and St John, and consulted what measures 
they should pursue towards them and this new religion. After various opinions 
had been given, Gamaliel, the teacher of St Paul, and the most honoured of the 
assembly, arose. He told them that they ought to be cautious in this afiair, as it 
was one of great importance ; and produced several examples of persons who had 
lately formed sects and taught new doctrines, but had in a short time perished 
along with the tenets they inculcated. After some discourse, he concluded in this 
manner : In fine, my opinion is, that you should let these men alone, and permit 
them to do as they please ; for if this doctrine of theirs be new, or of the world, or 

i Translated from the original, printed at Antwerp in 1543, 
N 
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the invention of men pleased with novelty, then it and they will soon perish. But if 
it be from God, be assured that neither you nor anv mortal will bo able to stop its 
progress : the very attempt to do this would be a fighting against God and the de- 
tormimt.cn he has taken. I have often, sam-d Majesty? reflected on these words 
when renewing the dispute which has now lasted for twenty years. CerSinTr' 
sons, influenced by good motives, have frequently opposed with great perseverance 
the printing of such translations ; but farlom beii^gabirto prevail tnevhav^ 

SfcSSXZ JW™ d > T V0rsi S-i 8 T *W ™*e«vel r from the press in all 
the kingdoms of Christendom ; while those who opposed them at first, have now 
begun to keep silence on the subject, and even to read and approve of them not a 
^tJl * Uth ^. m ^mk B Isee thesa^ingof GamaUelfulfilJea, and that this is ac 
undertaking, which if well executed, will serve greatly to advance tbe glory of God 
^rhaving waited many years for the end of this 'dispute, I see fit It fc»S 
length arrived at a happy termination, and that God has most certainly made nee 
ol it for his own purposes. This consideration induces me to trv what I can do in 
SSaTl fA WW 0f J ^* U * m ^ ^trymen to the utmost of my 
KTSiftSft ^° U,d l UCC !t d but in ^ ; for jt ia a *"» »W that in great 
mendlSn ^^vements, the very wish and attempt are worthy of high com' 

w ^i^T 1 ' ™t?i ^f 7 ' wh ? ch had wei S bt *ith me, is the honour 
Sltfl^S^TSS ^ch>sbeen calumniated and ridiculed bother nations 
£\ST P**2& ^ i 0pini0Iia differ in ^ I"*** yet all of them a™ 
mthis, that we are exther indolent, or scrupulous, or superstitious; and fromthis 
charge none of the strangers with whom r Save conversed will exculpate us ™ 
£*3S ^ S ^ ntU ^ ad ™*¥° °( our Mighbour and the service of God are nc 
doubt the considerations which ought to influence the Christian, yet, as Ion* as we 

olten Jead us to do at once what no arguments could induce us to perform. Now, 
nut to speak of the Greeks and the other nations who were made acquainted with 
tbesalvauon of Jesus Christ by reading the sacred Scriptures in tLir own hn 
£Ki ™ f <* Ml knew, except the Spaniard, who are not per- 

? e jP ate 1f art 0f ? hlcL ^ *Mes, the patrimony of your ESS? 

7™""™^- I* Flanders, and throughout theW To^ur 
Majesty s territories in that quarter, I have myself seen many, while now onci are 
pushing daily in its principal towns. In Germany they urc m plentiful w^ter 
not only in Protestant but aS in Catholic state/ The same may bTiaH of aU 
SrSfcS °<L^i 6 l " U8t ^T FemftQdo, your Majesty's Mother; as also 

of England, Scotland, and Ireland, Spain stands alone, as if she were the obscure 

S«S£^ SSR: F ° r WhJ V t ttat F^** 1 Tdenled to he" 

W^wfth^f 0 ^Tt <»«*7. J w»t Since in everything we 
?*' We 1118 foremost > 1 see wny in this 

business, which is of the highest moment, we should be the last We labour under 
no deficiency m genius, or judgment, or learning; and ourlamruaee is in mv 
opmion thebestof the vulgar ones; U I« H S^o3tEL? " 

iho third reason which has induced me to undertake this work is that were it 
in™ m itself or did it lead to bad consequences, I «HIrt2e£ 
all the laws which have been enacted since the appearance of these sect, one 
*T forbKg, under gr^tr^nalt^ 

the composition and printing of such books. As this h5 not been done to mv 
SSTSSft * ot ™^^I^ many laws passed, and the great dnigencl r>JX 
£2?,!r? ? ^ P««»Wi that no evil can attach to the under- 

ti^ltr^ £ ? ^J^^t oonsUtency with the laws of your Majesty, and of 
aimn^^ 10 ^teneice me/ seeing that 

it ,-; i r™ T [ lshtJ,) lu f J ^ and nations. 1l L a mark of 
wMchT^viTf^ t 5 eCOm10 ^ Wh ^ 1 J** 011 nothin ^ weU dt>E ^ that 

it bSSSf 1 al ° n ^ hlt thfl mrk ^ 811(1 other'person errs. 

5? 14 m the ,P« 8ent For, not to speak of the European nations, 

whose sentiments on this subject I have already shown, if we consulUhein^oA' of 
the ancients we shall find tnat all of them held the sameopTml The j7ws, 
though they were an Uiterate and hardened race, as Christ remark had th2 
law dfebvered to them in their own language, diflfcult as it was to S ^understood ^on 
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account of the types of the Messiah which it contained. After their return from 
Babylon, as they were better acquainted with the Syrinc than the Hebrew, they 
made use of the Chaldee paraphrases, which they called the Targuma, The 
Christians, succeeding them, possessed the Scriptures in Greek, which, at that 
period, was the common language of the East. Tie other nations translated them 
into their own tongues, vis> Egyptian, Arabian, Persian, Ethiopian, and Latin ; 
and in these languages also they had their Psalmody, as St Jerome affirms in 
his epitaph upon Paula. This Father likewise translated the Bible into Hungarian, 
for the beneht of his own countrymen. The Latins henceforth employed the Latin 
version — a custom which remained in their church for more than six hundred Tears, 
till the time of the Emperors Phocas and Heraelius, and Pope Gregory the Great 
The practice of reading the holy Scriptures in a language which all could understand, 
was abandoned, not from a conviction of its being wrong, but because at the irrup- 
tion of foreign nations into Europe the Latin tongue ceased to be spoken among 
the common people, while the Church continued to employ it as formerly, and has 
continued to do so to the present day. This, however, is the case only in these 
parts of Europe. To Greece, the modem Christians preserve the old practice ; as 
also in Africa, Egypt, Ethiopia, Syria, Palestine, Persia, the East Indies, and 
throughout all the world. It would appear, then, that I am not singular in my 
■entiments on this subject ; that this undertaking is not novel ; and that that can- 
not be an evil which has existed for such a length of time in the Church of God, 
which so many nations have approved of, and which the Catholic church esteems 
to be good. If any one should bo inclined to think it injurious on account of the 
danger there is at present of heresy, let such a one know that heresies do not arise 
from the reading of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongues, but from their being ill 
understood, and explained contrary to the interpretation and doctrine of the 
Church, which is the pillar and foundation of truth, and from their being treated 
of by evil-disposed men, who pervert them to suit their own wicked opinions. The 
same thing was remarked by St Peter concerning the Epistles of St Paul, which 
heretics in that age, as well as this, were in the practice of abusing in order to con- 
firm their false tenets. 

J These reasons, sacred Majesty, have induced me to undertake this work. Not 
to say that it is a most just and holy cause, it is certainly worthy of your Majesty's 
royal dignity, worthy of your knowledge, worthy of your judgment/worthy of your 
approbation, and worthy of your protection. And since I am well assured, with 
[omon, that the hearts of good princes are governed by God, I trust in heaven 
that your Majesty will take this my work in good part ; that you will encourage 
and defend it by your authority ; and that you will employ all means to procure it 
a favourable reception by others. This ought to be done the more on this account, 
that the good which may be expected to result from it throughout the kingdom is 
neither wealth, nor honour, nor worldly advantages, but spiritual blessings, and 
the glory of Christ Jesus. May He prosper your Majesty in the journey and enter- 
prise you have undertaken, ana in all others of a like nature \ and after you have 
reigned long upon the earth, may He receive you to reign with himself in heaven. 
Amen. 

Prom Antwerp, 1 October, 1543. 



No. II. 

Extracts prom a Pbeface by Juan Perez to his Spanish Translation o? 
the New Testament, i 

Two reasons have induced me to undertake the important task of translating the 
New Testament, from the language in which it was originally composed, into our 
common and native Romance language. The one is, that when I found myself 
lying under great obligations to my countrymen on account of the vocation which 
the Lord had given me to preach the Gospel, I could discover no method by which 

1 Translated from the original Spanish, as given by Riederor, Nachrichten mr Kiichen- 
Gelehrten imd Biichtr-Ge^hichte, vol ii. p. 147—149, Altdorf, 1763. 
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I could better fulfil, if not wholly, at least in part, my desire and obligation, than 
by bestowing on them a faithful version of the New Testament in their own language. 
In this respect I have obeyed the will of the Lord, and followed the example of bis 
holy apostles. ♦ * # The holy apostles, instructed in tbewill and intention of their 
Master, with the view of discharging their ministry, and publishing more extensively 
that which was committed to their care, did not write in Hebrew, which was then 
understood only by a few persons already skilled in the holy Scriptures, nor yet 
in the Syriac and Latin tongues. Nearly all of them wrote the Gospel in Greek, as 
it was then employed and understood, not only in Greece, but also among the Jews 
and Romans, and generally by all those who inhabited Asia and such parts of 
Europe as were subject to the Roman empire ; for neither the Latin nor any other 
language was at that time so generally known or so common as the Greek. * * * 
The other reason to which I referred as urging me to the present undertaking, is 
the advancement of my nation's glory, famed as it has always been in every quarter 
for its bravery and victories, and inclined to boast that it is freer than &]) other 
nations from those errors which have arisen in the world against the Christian re- 
ligion. To overcome others is a thing which is esteemed glorious and desirable 
among men ; but to overcome one's self is much more glorious and honourable in 
the sight of God ; for to subdue our domestic enemies is the way to Bubject our- 
selves entirely to His government* and the victory obtained over them is the more 
illustrious and the more to be desired, as an intestine war is of all others the most 
dangerous, and as the reward here held out to the conquerors is the most precious 
and the most lasting. That which accomplishes this greatest of all victories is the 
reading and understanding of tho contents of this sacred volume. In order that it 
may be understood and improved, I have translated it into the Romance. It is 
certainly honourable and glorious that we should be exempt from errors and all 
their consequences, Every one in the nation ought to labour as much as in him 
lies that this glory may accrue to us. For my part, 1 have endeavoured to provide 
a defence by which our country may alwavs be protected from evil and from the 
entrance of error, by providing it with the New Testament, wherein is a summary 
of all the laws and advices we have received from heaven ; so that we may not onlv 
be enabled to detect infallibly every error, but also to avoid it with certainty. It 
is impossible that our glory can be lasting and permanent, unless we call in tho aid 
of this volume, by habitually reading its statutes and meditating on its counsels. 



No. Ut 

Extracts pbom the Confession or a Sisser, ft Co^stahtine Ponce de la 
Fuexte, Chaplain to the Eaiperor Charles V, 1 

0 thou Son of God, whom the eternal Father hath sent to be the Saviour of men, 
that Thou mightest offer thyself a sacrifice as a satisfaction for sin, I would present 
myself before the throne of Thy mercy, beseeching Thee to listen while I speak, 
not of my own righteousness and merits, but of the transgressions and grievous 
errors which I have committed against men, and more especially against the majesty, 
the goodness, and the compassion of Thy Father. Draw mo forcibly by a discovery 
of that everlasting punishment with which my sins inwardly menace me. But O 
Thy compassion draws me by a very different cord ; making me to know, though 
not so quickly as I ought* all that Thou hast been to me, and all that I have been 
to Thee, I present myself before Thy sacred Majesty, accused and condemned by 
my own conscience, and constrained by its torture to speak out and confess, in the 
presence of earth and heaven, before men and angels, and in the audience of Thy 
sovereign and divine justice, that 1 deserve to be banished for over from the king- 
dom of heaven, and to live in perpetual misery under the chains and tyranny of 
Satam 0 my Lord and Saviour, my cause wotifd be lost> I would be utterly un- 
done, wert not Thou a judge to deliver from condemnation those whom their sins 
have handed over to eternal death. * * * * Blessed and praised for ever be 

1 Translated from a French version in Hlstoire des Martyrs, p. Anno 1597. 
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Thy name by all those who know Thee, because Thou earnest into this world not to 
condemn but to save sinners ; because, being Thyself just, Thou hast become the 
advocate of the guilty, even of Thine enemies and accusers, and bast been afflicted 
and tempted in all things, in order to give us a surer proof of Thy compassion. 
Thou art holiness for the polluted, satisfaction for the guilty, payment for the in- 
solvent, knowledge for the erring, and a surety for him that has no help. What I 
know of Thee, 0 my Saviour, draws me unto Thee, and I have begun to know Thee 
in a manner which makes me see that I am a wretch unworthy to approach Thy 
presence. . 

How shall I begin, 0 Lord, to render an account of my transgressions f what 
direction shall 1 take, the better to discover the error of my ways ? Lord, give me 
eyes to look upon myself, and strengthen me to bear that look ; for my sins are so 
great that I am ashamed to recognise them as mine, and try to remedy them by 
other sins— belying and disowning myself, if by any means 1 may find in me some- 
thing not so exceedingly- culpable. In all this, Lord, I mark tho greatness of Thy 
compassion ; for when I shut my own eyes lest I be confounded at the sigbt of my 
sins, Thou openest Thine, that Thou mayest observe and watch over me, Thou hast 
put it beyond doubt, 0 Kcdecmer of the world, that Thou eiaminest wounds 
«*itli the intention of healing them, and that how disgusting soever they may be, 
thev are not an eyesore to Thee, nor art Thou ashamed, to cleanse them with Thine 
own hand, Guide me, Lord, and lead me along with Thee ; for if I walk alone, I 
shall wander from the right path. Thy company shall strengthen me to bear the 
presence of myself. Sustain me, that I may not lose courage. Hold me firmly, 
that I may not fly from myself. Command the devil to be silent when Thou speakest 
with me. 

There was a time, Lord, when I was nothing ; Thou gavest mo existence and 
fbrtnedst me in my mother's womb. There Thou didst impress on me Thy image 
and resemblance, and gave me the capacity of enjoying Thy blessings. There is 
nothing in me so minute or so delicate but what was conducted by Thy wisdom and 
Angular design to its full perfection. I entered the world by a great miracle and 
under tho power of Thy hand. I was nursed and invigorated by Thy providence. 
I was naked and Thou clothedst me, weak and Thou strengthened^ me ; in short, 
Thou hast made me to feel that I live by leaning on Thy mercy which will never fail 
me. Before that I knew myself to be miserable I was undone ; I contracted sin 
even in coming out of my mother's womb ; this was my inheritance in being of the 
line of Adam* Behold the fortune which I heir from my father ; it is to know myself 
miserable and sinful. Notwithstanding this, Thy compassion has embraced me, 
Thou hast helped me in my poverty, and delivered me from my evils. Thou hast 
enriched and adorned me, Thou hast divorced me from my own heart on which I 
leaned for support, and hast washed me as with pure water in Tby precious blood. 
Thou hast intrusted me with those favours which I most needed, which made 
me Thine, which delivered me from mine enemy, and gave me an assured pledge 
of eternal happiness. If Thy wisdom had not imposed silence, if I had not con- 
fided in Thee, seeing my true nature and condition, what could I have said but, in 
the words of Job, " Would that they had carried me from the womb to the grave, 
for surely that life which ought to prove a blessing is only for my evil and for my 
transgression, and it were better that I had never been ! " Yet would I not be the 
judge of Thy glory, seeing I have so little advanced it, nor of Thy will, seeing it is 
the right rule of all justice, i am Thy servant, Lord, and Thine have 1 been as 
often as I have ceased from sinning. Thou hast preserved my privileges, though 
I myself took no charge of them. My innocence endured only so long as i had not 
eyes to look with delight on vanity and malice. I may say that when asleep I was 
Thine, but no sooner did I awaken to the knowledge of Thee than I discovered my 
aversion to look upon Thee ; and the greater my obligations were to follow Thee, 
the faster did I fly from Thy presence. 1 was in love witb my own ruin, and gave 
it full rein ; and in this manner did I allow it to dissipate Thy benefits. 1 joined 
myself to Thine enemies, as if my happiness consisted in being traitor to Thee. I 
closed my eyes, I shut up all my senses, that I might not perceive that 1 was in Thy 
house, that Thou wast the Lord of the heavens whose rain descends upon me, and 
of the earth which sustains me in life. I was a sacrilegious person, a despiser of 

Thy bounty, ungrateful, a contemner of Thy mercy, an audacious man, fearing not 
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Thy justice Nevertheless I slept as soundly as if I were one of Thy servants 
^apprepnated everything to myself without considering Sat it cWrrem 

Jl™*^ 1 ?™ 5- PT^*^™** th ** ho aimedat being God ; but so great was Thv 
^ P nT?*J° War ^ , m in ^ m ™ tbat 111011 ab ^t Thyself to become 
? S. <- th * mnk of mm, but a true man, and the least of men, taking upon Thee 
the form of a servant, to Thou mutest set me at liberty, antl that oy means of 
i ny grace, wisdom, and righteousness, man might obtain more than he had lost by 
MESS'S P " de - 3 had thrOWn SSwlf ^ the power of the devil to 
SJSSiiJ^J? a ? d roniam his Prisoner, banished from Thy presence, 

™^2n £ Tt 7 ^P a, ? on ' *■ ^ «fKa who had seduced him, fSZEm 
counsel he chose to follow m contempt of the justice and majesty of the Father. 
But so completely hast thou retrieved Whatman had lost, that /may justly 
bint xiL^ 2a < ™<?,? od * true man * * inoft believers have the privilege or 
SSPSft ft^ers of >he djvine nature, since they am all Thy brethren and 
since the Father joins with Thee in calling them to imitate Thee' that they mav 
grow daily m Thy likeness, and execute Thy will, and that thus each of them 

who would seek for happiness in any other than Thee, seeing that Thy compassion 
can gave them more than oven their own presumption could demand! Thou 
knowest, Lord, the return I hare made for Thy benefits, and whether or not I 
have merited them, Would that I knew this as well ! that flying far frtun mvself 
W ™T DearQr Un ^ Thee ! * r ? to <™P ] **» misery/all that I know and 

SmT be< ^ 0st S5 f * r ™> a ^d didst abase Thyself to such a depth that 
k * ft raised thus high. Having once presumed to equal myself with God I 
forsook the path m which Thou wouldst have me to walk, and took that whichled 
tomy destruction, listening te the voice of Thine enemy, and avowedly taking up 
arms against thee. What was this but my arrogant heart seeking to govern me by 
its own wisdom, to sot me at large in my own ways, and tosettle down in the 
SSSSS" H? ^ factl °? <* *? ™™ obstinate disobedience ? I was a worm in com- 
parison with others, and all plainly perceived my littleness and insigniflcance ♦ but 
W i m ^ d^cou^es were my gods ; so far had I forgotten what Thou wast, 
and how low Thou didst condescend for my sake. Thou hast abased Thyself in 

?W nT* "J?"* f ew man ' of *** flame 11118 with Adam, and yet without 
tne sin of Adam j for such a nature was suited at once to Thy greatness and to the 
v^l^^?^* ^^^t take upon thee human nesQd wast bom of a 
virgin-mother that Thou mightest be every way fitted to our condition, and that 
inou mightest bo entirely such a one as it behoved him to be who is at once God 
SfkmS* OU ^ * 10 00 new CI ^turee, that by the privilege of our union 
with Thee we might throw off the depravity which we had inherited from our 
tather, and in rhoe receive new life and strength, that as we have borne the inwe 
oi the old and sinful man, so we may recover the resemblance of the newand 
innocent man. As for me, enamoured of my old nature, and satisfied with mv 
former luste, sj« I did well in pursuing them. I deemed it sufficient to believe 
^r^S3S5 iTSf 11 ' i 1 7* dearous of remaining guUty, not considering that 
by tliis conduct I both ruined my own soul, and egregiously outraged Thy goodness 
by rejecting and forsaking Thee, even when thou wist come toieSk and to save 

But notwithstftnding : all this, Thy mercy is so powerful that it draws me unto 
laee ; for if Thy hatred against sin has been manifested in divers ways, much more 
have the workmgs of Thy mercy appeared in the salvation of men. To punish 
sinners Thou hadst only to issue a command ; but, Lord, to save them from destruc- 
tion, Thou hadst to lay down thy life. This cost Thee thine own blood shed upon 
the cross, even by the hands of those for whom Thou didst offer it* In e*«utmz 
WtOce, fhou hast acted as God; but to display Thy marvellous mercy Thou bast 
become man, assuming our infirmities, enduring disgrace and death, that we may 
beaawred of the pardon of our sins. Lord, since it pleases Thee that I should not 
perish, l come unto thee like the prodigal son, desiring to share that kind treatment 
which aD who dwell in Thy house receive, having found to my bitter experience 
that all those for whom I forsook Thee arc mine enemies. Although the recollec- 
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tfcm of my sins accuses me bitterly, and I am sorely amazed at the sight of Thy 
throne, yet I cannot but assure myself that Thou wilt pardon and bless me, and 
that Thou wilt not banish me for ever from Thy presence. Lord, hast Thou not said 
and sworn, that Thou hast no pleasure in the death of the sinner, and that Thou de~ 
lightest not in the destruction of men ? Hast not Thou said, that Thou art not 
come to call the righteous but sinners to repentance, not to cure the whole but 
them that are sick f Wast not Thou chastised for the iniquity of others f Has not 
Thy blood sufficient virtue to wash out the sins of all the human race ! Are nor Thy 
treasures more able to enrich me, than all the debt of Adam to impoverish me ? 
Lord, although I had been the only person alive, or the only sinner in the world, 
thou wouldst not have failed to die for me. 0 my Saviour, I would say, and say it 
with truth, that I individually stand in need of those blessings which Thou hast given 
to all. What though the guilt of all had been mine, Thy death is all mine. Even 
though 1 had committed all the sins of all, yet would I continue to trust in Thee, and 
to assure myself that Thy sacrifice and pardon is all mine, though it belong to all. 
Lord, thou wilt show this day who Thou art. Here is a work by which thou mayst 
glorify thy self before the Father and before the host of heaven, even more than by the 
work'of creation. Since Thou art a physician, and such a physician, here are wounds 
which none but Thyself is able to heal, inflicted on me by Thy enemies and mine. 
Since Thou art the health, and the life, and the salvation, sent from our Father in 
heaven, look upon my desperate maladies which no earthly physician can cure. Since 
Thou art a Saviour, here is a ruin, by the repairing of which thou wilt cause both 
enemies and friends to acknowledge Thy hand and power. * * » * 

Formerly 1 was amazed at the wickedness of those that crucified Thee. So blind 
was I that I did not perceive myself among the foremost of that band. Had I 
attended to the treacheries of my heart and the scandals of my wicked works, in 
contempt of Thy judgment, commandments, and mercy, I must have recognised 
myself. Yes ; 1 held in my hands the crown of thorns for Thy head, the nails to 
affix Thee to the cross, the gall and vinegar to give Thee to drink. The indifference 
with which I treated Thy sufferings for me was all these. To have gone farther 
would have been to put myself beyond the reach of the remedy. But the horror 
of Thy punishment, and the anger of the Father against those who despise Thee, 
impose silence on me, and force me to confess, that truly Thou art the Son of God. 
It is enough that I am the robber and malefactor sought out by Thee, It is time 
to cry for a cure. Lord, remember me now that Thou art come to Thy kingdom. 
Having nothing to allege for my justification bub an acknowledgment that I am 
tmrighteous, destitute of everything to move Thy compassion but the greatness of 
my misery, unable to urge any other reason why Thou shouldst cure me, but that 
my case is hopeless from every other hand, for my part I have no other sacrifice 
than my afflicted spirit and broken heart ; and this 1 would not yet have had, if 
thou hadst not awakened me to the knowledge of my danger. The sacrifice which 
I need is that of Thy blood and righteousness. * • * Abide with me for my 
preservation ; for the flesh grumbles and resists, the devil will redouble his assaults 
the nearer I approach Thee, and the world is full of gins and snares to entrap me. 
But such art thou, Lord, and so carefully dost thou watch over my salvation, that 
I am assured thou wilt never forsake me, and that Thou wilt so guard and secure 
me that I shall not be permitted to ruin myself. 



No. IV, 

Letter from Fbascisco Farias and Nicolas SIoliko to Grodal, 
Bi&uop 07 Loxdox,' 

Most humane and illustrious Bishop, — The request which we have now humbly to 
present to you is, that you would give us your advice upon an affair of importance, 
ds our father and faithiul pastor. We understand, and have ascertained upon the 

1 Translated from the latin, in Strype's Life of Grind*!* Appendix, B, L So. riiL 
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best grounds, that a person inimical to the Gospel, who for certain reasons had 
fled from Spain, has, with the view of regaining the favour 0 f the Spanish monarch, 
fabricated a calumnious story, and has been communicating with the ambassador 
from Spain, and the governess of Flanders, The object of this calumny is that we 
two, Spaniards, who have been those ci^ht years exiles in this countrv for tifc word 
of Uod, should be delivered up and carried back to Spain, Their plan Uas follows * 
that the King of Spain shall be advertised to require the Spanish inquisitors to 
draw informations against us of heinous crimes, to which they should add another 
information against a Spaniard of infamous character, who has fled from Flanders 
for robbery and other crimes, and is now living here : that along with these 
advices, King Philip shall write to the Queen, requesting these oriminals to be 
delivered up to his ambassador, with the view of their being sent to Spain | and 
that the name of the notorious malefactor from Flanders shall be placed first in the 
listj that so no one may doubt that we are chargeable with as great or even greater 
crimes. 

As to the informations which may be brought hither, we call God to witness, for 
whose name wo suffer exile, that nothing can be laid to our charge which if true 
does not entitle us to praise rather than blame. But knowing that, on account of 
our religion we have incurred the great odium of the Spanish Inquisition, and 
tiiat from the Utne we left Spain till the present time, it had expended abovo 
an thousand crowns in attempts to discover us and our fellow-exiles, we have no 
doubt that the inquisitors will find as many false witnesses as they please and 
thus be able to fix upon us whatever crimes they wish. Now, supposing that such 
mformations should be presented to her Majestv the Queen, along with letters 
from King Philip, desiring that we should be delivered up, we desire to know 
whether or not we shall be exposed to danger. If we should, it is our intention to 
remove to some other country where such a calumny will not be listened to On 
thus account, most pious bishop, we request your advice as speedily as possible in 
order that we may provide for our safety m time ; for Judas will not sleep till he 
nas betrayed us, and perhaps the informations are already upon the road Besides 
one of cur wives is pregnant, and will not be able to bear the fatigues of the ioumev, 
if it be delayed much longer. You will see then that delav may be the means of 
our being delivered up, and taken to a place where we shall suffer the most inhuman 
tortures. If Providence has assigned this lot to us, we will adore Him, and prav 
that He would confirm us in His faith, and so strengthen us as that we may be 
enabled, for too glory of His name, to remain firm to the end. 



No. V. 

Specimens op early Spanish Translations of the Scriptures. 

i J ™ e J i ? ement of J the Translatioi i of the Bible bv Bonifacio Ferrer, printed in 
out composed about the beginning of the fifteenth century, is extremely 
eunous, as indicating tho state of the Spanish language at that early period As 
a «P™en of it I shall giro the last chapter of the Boot of Revelation, as reprinted 
in the Brblioteca Espanola of Rodriguez de Castro. To this I add, for the purpose 
of comparison, the same chapter iu the version of the New Testament by Francisco 
de Enzinaa, taken from the original work, printed in 15*3. 



Ferrers Version. 

Mosira a mi vn riu de aygua viua re- 
splandentaxi com crestall proceint de la 
seiUa de deu [e] del anyell En lo mig 
de la plaza de ella ; e do la una parte e 
altra del riu lo fust de vida por tant 
dotse fruyts ; per cascuus mesos retcn so 



Entinaf Vertxon. 

Y el me amostro vn no limpio de agua 
viuA,resn]andes9ientecomoChristal ) que 
a&lia de la silla de Dice y del Cordero. 
En el medio de la placa della. Y do 1ft 
vn a parte y de la otra del rio el arbor do 
la vida, que trai dose frutos, dando cada 
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Ferrer's Version. 
frnyt: e les miles del fust a sauitat d* 
lea gSts. E res maleytno sera pus ; e la 
seilla de deu e del anyel seran en aquella : 
o los seruents de ell suiran a aquell : » 
Teuran la fac de ell : * lo nom de ell 
sent en los fronts de ells. E nit pus no 
sera : e no hauran tretura de lum de 
candela ne d'lum desol : car lo senyor deu 
illuminara aqlls : e regnaran enlossetglea 
dels aetgles. E dix a mi : aquestes paules 
fidelissimes son e verdaderes. E lo senyor 
deu dels spirits dels propbetes ha trames 
lo angel aeu mostrar als seruets bcus 1*« 
coses : que o5ue tost esser fetes, E veus 
que vinch iuacosament. Benauenturat 
es lo qui guarda les paules de lu [nc] 
pphecia d' aquest libre. 

B yo ioan qui oi e viu aquestes cobcs. 
E puii que les hagui oides e vistes : 
caygui perqueado resdauantlos peu» del 
angel : qui mostraua a mi aquestes coses* 
Edix a mi : guarda nou faces. Seruent 
so ensemps ab tu a ab los frares teus 
prophetes : e ab aquells qui seruen les 
paraules do la prophecia de aquest libre. 
A deu adora. E dix a mi : no sagelles 
les paraules de la prophecia de axjuest 
Hbre- Carlo temps es prop. Qui nou 
noga en cara : e qui en les Butzures eaen 
sutzeeixca en cara : e qui iustes sia 
lust ifi cat en cara e lo Bant sia santi&cat 
en cara. Ueus que vinch tots : a lo 
guardo meu es ab mi: retrea cascu 
segons les obres sues yo so alpha e o : 
primer e darrer : principi e fi. Benauen- 
turats son los que lauen les stoles sues en 
la sanch del anyell, per que sia la po- 
testatdeells en lo fust de vida: e per 
portes entren en la ciutat, De fora los 
cans a j'ente veri e los luxiiriosos los 
homicides e losseruint a les idolea : e tot 
aquell qui ama e fa mentira, yo iesus be 
trames [tic] lo angel meu a testificar 
aquestes cotes a uosaltres en les esgleste*. 
yo so rael o linatge de dauid : stela re* 
splandent e matutina. E lo apos ela sposa 
qi en : vine. E lo qui ou : diga vine. E 
qui ha set vinga. E qui vol prenda de grat 
aygua de vida. Car fac testimonia tot 
oint les paraules de la prophecia de 
aquest libre. Si algu haura aiustat 
aquestes: aiustara deu sobre aqll les 
plagues que son scrites en aquest libre ; 
e ai algu naura diminuit de les paraules 
de la prophecia de aquest libre : tolra 
deu la part de ell del libre de vida e de 
la ciutat sancta : e de aquestes coses que 
son scrites en aquest lime. D«i ho lo 
qui testimonia dona de aquestes coses. 



EnzinaJ Version. 

mes su fruto : v las hojas del arbor son 
para la sanidad de los gentiles, Y t oda 
cosa maldita> no sera mas. Pero el 
throno de Dios y el Cordero estara en 
ella, y sus siemceleseruiran, y veran su 
rostro, y su n ombre estara en Busfrentes. 

Y la noche no eata mas alii, y no tienen 
necessidad de lumbre de candela, ni de 
la lumbre del Sol Por que el Senor 
dios los al umbra, y reinaran para siempre 
jamas. Y me dixo : Estas palabras son 
fieles y verdaderas. Y el Senor Dios de 
los sanctos prophetas ha embiado su 
angel, para mostrar a bus sieruos las cosas 
que es necessario que scan hechas bien 
presto, Y veis aqui que yo vengo presto. 
Bieoauenturado es aquel que guarda las 
palabras de la prophecia de este libro, 

Y yo lohan soi aquel que ha oydo, y 
visto estaa cosas. Y despues que yo vbe 
oydo y visto : yo me eche para adorar 
delante de los pies del Angel que me 
mostraba estas cosas, Y el me dixo : 
Mira que tu no lo hagas : por que yo soi 
consieruo tuyo, y de tus hermanos los 
prophetas, y de los que guar dan las 
palabras do este libra Aaora a Dios. 

Y me dixo : No senales las palabras de 
la prophecia de este libro, por que el 
tiepo esta cerca. El que es injusto, sea in- 
justo mas: El que as sucio, ensu^i- 
ese mas. Y el que es justo, sea jus- 
tificado mas. Y el sancto sea sanctin- 
cado mas. Y veis aqui, yo bengo presto. 

Y mi galardon esta comigo, para dar a 
cada vno, como sera su obra, Yo soi. 
Alpha y 0, el primero y el postrero, el 
puncipio y el tin. 

Bien auenturados son los que hazen 
sus mandamientos, para que su potencia 
sea en el arbor de la vida, y que entren 
por las puertas en la cibdad. Pero los 
perros seran de fnera, y los hechiae- 
ros, las rameras y los homicidas, 
jdolatras, y cada vno que ama, y haze 
mentira. Yo Iesus he embiado mi 
Angel, para daros testimonio de estas 
cosas en las yglesias. Yo soi la rais y el 
genero de Dauid, laestrellaresplandesci- 
ente y de lamanana : Y el espirito 7 la 
esposa dizen : Ben. y el q lo oy, diga ! 
Ben. Y el que tiene sed : benga. Y el 
cue quiere, tome del agua de la vida 
debaloe. 

Pues 70 protesto a cada vno que oy 
las palabras de la prophecia de este 
libro : si alguno anadiere a estas cosas, 
pondra Dios sobre el las plagas eecritas 
en este libro. Y si alguno dismiauyero 
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Ferrer's Vernon. 
Encara Uineh tots : amen. Uine senyor 
lesus. I* gracia del senyor nostre 
leaucnst aia ab tote vosaltree Amen. 



Emilias' Veinion. 
de la> palabraa del libra de esta prophe- 

la vida, y de la santa cibdad, y de las 
cosasqueeutaescritaaeQesteblro, El 
que da testimonio de estas cosas, diz« ■ 

Tanbieo. Ven senor lesus. Lam-h 
de nuestro Senor lesu Christo sel^con 
tod os Tosotros, Amen. 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 



Nora I.— Fntar Institotiow 01 the Inquisition, and its Fauns. 
(See p. 52.) 

Ita tribunal of the Inquisition was first established in the Castle of Trkna, at 
Seville, in 1481. This was commemorated by an inscription over the principal 
entrance of the Castle, which is to be found in Llorente. Another inscription in 
Bpanish records the number of prosecutions which followed, stating, that from 
their commencement against " Judaising heretics," down to the year 1524, more 
?w0 had abjured "the neferious crime of heresy/' and of the whole, more 
than 1000 had been "devoted to the ftre and burnt;* Relation Historica de la 
Gudena de Sevilla, Por D. J, M. M. de E, p. Zl. 



Nora IL— Pedro de Lerma. 
(See p. 630 

Of this person, regarding whom our author has simply stated that, being M Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Chancellor of the University of Aleak, he was denounced to 
the Inquisition of Toledo, as suspected of the Lutheran opinions, and fled to Paris " 
1 am enabled, through the kindness of Mr Wiflbn, to give a little more information. 
It appears that when denounced to the Inquisition he was nearly seventy yean of 
a*e. t Descended of a noble family at Burgos, he was, from his age, station 
principles, and discretion, held in high esteem throughout Spain. HU yearly income 
•mounted to nearly six thousand crowns. Versant in scholastic learning he was 
at the same time a diligent student of Scripture. He had reached an advanced ace 
when the writings of Erasmus fell into his hands, by the perusal of which he per- 
ceived and at once acknowledged that the studies pursued in the schools were less 
owed to promote knowledge than to foster a vain ostentation of learning. From 
tins time his discourses became remarkable for freedom and simpUoity. The 
change was observed by the friars, and he was thrown into the Inquisition, where, 
threatened with the torture, he at iength submitted, and was com- 
pelled to make a public recantation in the chief cities where he had preached. He 
was finally set at liberty in 1527, when he was visited by his nephew, Francisco de 
ifinnnas, or Dryander, who found the old man in his native city, Burgos, sad and 
broken in spirit, and resolving to leave his country, where, he said, it was impos- 
sa We for the learned to live safely among such persecutors. Resigning his honours, 
he went by sea to Flanders, where he began to breathe in freedom ; and pursuing 
his journey to Paris, he was honourably welcomed by his former friends. Here he 
lived four years, dying in 1541. Ensinas visited him shortly before his death, and 
paid him every mark of respect. He endeavoured in vain to procure a copy of the 
eleven propositions which the inquisitors had compelled him to abjure as heretical ; 
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but at length a friar, who had copied them down at the time, allowed him to read 
them. The first was, " That the law was not giren for the just." The others were 
of a trifling nature. Histoire de fEbtat de Pais-Bas : 1558. P. 152 et seq. 



NOTE III. — LUTHERAN BOOKS IN 8PAIN. 

(See p. 66.) 

In a letter, dated 1530, Andrew Osiander says : " Est in Hispania muHer que- 
dam Evangelii studiosa, qua libellum edidit dignum qui publicaretur. Itaque ab 
Episcopo quodam versus in latinam linguam excusus est. Philippo (Melanchthoni) 
promisit quidam eum se ei exhibiturum ; quod si net, vel descriptum ad vos 
mittam." Bretschneider, Corpus Reformatorum, vol. il ooL 164. 



Note IV.— The Illuminati or Spain. 
(See p. 68.) 

The Spanish term for this class of religionists was Aluvtbrados. An account of 
an auto-da-fe* of these persons at Seville in 1624, and of the tenets attributed 
to them, will be found m "The Friend" for July 1850. Their tenets, which, 
as stated by the author, bore a strong resemblance to those afterwards adopted 
by the "8ociety of Friends," were said to have been such as the following: 
" That mental prayer is a divine precept, and in this consists the essence of the 
Christian religion ; that prayer is a private sacrament ; that this is only realised in 
mental prayer, vocal prayer being valueless ; that the servants of God should not 
be exercised in external rites ; that the melting, trembling, and sinkings which 
are to be seen in such teachers and their followers, are indications of the love of 
God ; that such perfect persons are governed immediately by the Holy Spirit," kc. 
"The Alumbrados," says the writer of the above account, "continued to exist in 
8pain, in smaller or greater numbers, for a period of ninety years ; a great many 
were put to death, but in time of persecution the greater part recanted, or con- 
cealed their spiritual and internal principles under the outward observance of the 
ceremonies of the Romish ritual— a broad cloak to cover a conforming conscience, 
whether of truth, miscalled heresy, or of infidelity itself." 



Note V.— Doctor Joan Gil (known as Eororos.) 
(Seep. 73-77.) 

De Castro has confirmed the account which our author has given of the process 
against Egidius, on the authority of De Montes. He calls Soto "a wicked 
hypocritical fellow." He has also given a more detailed account of Gil's retracta- 
tion. Our author states simply "thatJie lost courage, and silently acquiesced in 
the sentence pronounced against him" (p. 160), and that he appeared among the 
criminals condemned to penance, in an auto-da-fe* celebrated at Seville in 1552* (p. 
169). De Castro states, on the authority of a MS. in the Cathedral of Seville, that 
he made a formal recantation of several Lutheran propositions, and gives the 
sentence that was passed upon him. The Spanish Protestants, and their Persecu- 
tion by Philip II. ; a historical work, by Sefior Don Adolpho de Castro : English 
translation, p. 84 -86. London, 1851. This author speaks of Egidius " re-tmbSnng 
Lutheran opinions" after his release from imprisonment. But the Doctor does not 
seem to have ever abandoned the beliefs which he had been induced, under the 
influence of fear, to recant. He never recovered his spirits, and went mourning 
over his mil to the grave. P. 99. 
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Note VI.— Bartolome de Cabranza, Archbishop or Toledo. 



(See pp. 84, 154, &c.) 

Of the extraordinary history of this distinguished man, De Castro has furnished 
us with numerous details. He began life as a furious persecutor, and was mainly 
instrumental in urging the fiery executions of our martyrs in England during the 
reign of Bloody Mary. He was, moreover, among the most zealous in his own 
country in the work of prohibiting and burning heretical books. There can be no 
doubt, however, that in the course of examining the works of the reformers, he 
had imbibed their leading sentiments ; and he was destined, during an imprison- 
ment of sixteen years (Dr M'Crie has stated at one time seventeen, and at another 
eighteen years), to taste the bitterness of the cup which he had compelled so many 
of his countrymen and ours to drink. De Castro, speaking of his Catechism, 
which was the foundation of all his troubles, thinks that "he evidently took pas- 
sages from the writings of Luther, and inserted them, dressing them up with his 
own reasoning." He gives an interesting account of his seizure by the Inquisi- 
tion, an event which, considering the high position of the Archbishop, who was 
primate of the Spanish Church, excited the deepest sensation throughout Spain 
and Europe. The familiars of the Inquisition, using every precaution to bUsguise 
their object, crept silently, with their armed followers, towards the Archbishop's 
palace, which they surrounded at the dead of night The prelate was in bed, and 
one of them, approaching it, knelt on the floor upon one knee, saying in tears, 
" Most illustrious Sefior, your reverence will rive me your hand and pardon me." 
"Why so?" said the Archbishop, drawing tne curtains and sitting up in bed. 
"Because," was the reply, "I come to do a thing which your reverence may see 
from my face how much against my will I do it ;" and he pointed to the alguazil, 
who approached, saying, "Most illustrious Sefior, I am commanded by the Holy 
Office to make you its prisoner." Carranza, having demanded their authority, said, 
" But these gentlemen are not aware that they cannot be my judges, being, as I 
am by my dignity, immediately subject to the Pope, and to no other person." 
Being informea that they were armed with the Pope's authority, he surrendered 
himself with great composure. That night, the inhabitants being forbidden to 
appear out of doors or at the windows under the severest penalties, he was led 
forth mounted on a mule, and conveyed to prison at Valladolid. After his long 
confinement, he was at last, under Pope Gregory XIII., allowed to escape, on 
making an abjuration at Rome of " the bad doctrine which he had drawn from 
many condemned heretics." He read his abjuration in a tone of disdain, as if it 
had been the writing of some other person, and converted his penance into a 
triumph. But the unusual exercise thus entailed on him brought on a fever, 
which terminated his life on the 2d of May 1576, in the 78d year of his age. 
"8uch was the end of the Archbishop of Toledo, after having suffered constantly 
for sixteen years in the cells of the Inquisition and in the Castle of St Angelo in 
Rome. 4 1 never saw him sad,' says Don Antonio de Fuenmayor, in his Vida de 
San Pio V. ; 4 he spoke temperately in his cause, and reproached nobody, not 
even those whom he believed to be his enemies.' To which adds Father Quintana- 
deufias, 1 He manifested so generous a spirit, and such a Christian-like courage, in 
his adverse fortunes, that he surprised Spain and astonished Italy.' " The Spanish 
Protestants. By Don A. de Castro. P. 126— 186. 

It was on the trial of Carranza that Pope Pius V., who favoured him for his past 
services to the Church, insisted on his judges standing during the examination, 
giving orders that the benches should be turned with the backs reversed, so that 
they might recline if they chose, but not sit down. It is a strong proof of the 
zeal of these inquisitors, that, though they grumbled profoundly at this arrange- 
ment, "in this way for three years/' says De Castro, " did the Congregation hold 
its sittings (f ) once a-week, and for two or three hours at a time." 
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Note VII.— Claud Sbcarcle, the friend of Juan Diaz. 

(See p. 90.) 

hJtht ^ < ?? n ? tiro rf 1110 horrid murder of Diaz was drawn 

fthM^*k!!SSr^ "tad accompanied him, and slept in the same bed 
a^ r^rdZ t Jfc m ?^ er - The following additional particulars 

SirSdi./ Pantaleon : "Gaud i Senarcle, a youth of noble de*cent,*slept with 
uSfin^lAi remained m bed {after Dias had left it]; but, moved by some 
2 htct $Z?Jtt££Z& ™ mi ***T le »Ped from the bed, and snatching 
g^tilSawf^ ne ; 5ittiD ^ to Diaz was doin£ 

S^J? y btdw ? M t footsteps of the murderers who were on the 

£2££^&Z5 d ° ub ? ftU Whethe . r the P er80na were Pacing up or down, heshut 
H^Sm^S^i T' 8t "i ight inU> 1110 ^ m ^> on his' clothed 
wt^rfStW hnS * ?! T ^ 8 P 6 ? ta< i le that ^7 Prostrate on the floor, he 
yj'^g hornfied and in his stupor let his clothes fall from his hands, and 
f^^6M70 m H.Vantaleon, in Rerum in Ecclea. Gest. : iba^l. 

Note vm.— First Auto-da-fe at Valladolid. 
(Seep. 135-140.) 

of ^ e ^ftothis atrocious spectacle, Mr Mendham has reprinted a small tract 
g™** V™* an account of it in Italian, printed at Bologna, to all 

SKlV uffi' a ° d U ? d f au8 P ic <* <* the inquisitorial 

n ?Ja i^L '-n . M . en . dh k am »y» ! Italian account, here afresh presented 
i3i«nn^? 25 "J 8 ™*>rviceable *> Dr M'Crie in a second 

5 th« ijK ?• rm $ C V*.*&* fa ^"aWe History of the Suppression 

7^ m S^ v ^ (anctfh9 of Appendix, p 

3&J-340. to comparing Dr M'Crie' s account with this rare tract, I ^discover 

g^T^^ ^fWi and no material addition to the information. The 
^JteS t**?^! statements in Llorente, and Skinner's Registers, 

from which our author took his facts ; and it contains a list of the nwnes rfallthe 
prisoners, under the three separate heads of "The Burnt," « The^onSedL 5 

Elites? remAin fa P ™? ^ h**££ttt 

no less than thirty-seven persons, including the names of 
Fra Domenico dl Roias [Roxas]. 
Don Carlo de Seso, habitatore dello Grugno. 
Retro de CWlia jCazallal, prete curato de Pedrosa. 
1W M^°^ p ° r * deUadi< >oesi di Zamorra. ' 

Donna Marina de Guevara, monaca nef monasterio di Balen di Valladolid. 
Donna Pebppa di Heredia, monaca di detto monasterio. a^oua. 
Donna Margherita di Santestefan, monaca di detto monasterio. 
Donna Francesca di Zuniga, monaca del detto monasterio, &c. kc 

o^If m J£i£ ^o monutel 7 of Balen appear in this fatal list, Mowed by seven 
cjfceTS, who wars wxdows or gfrls. Theorifnary form in which hose committod^ 
£riZ J!? tem adeof preriousstmngulaUon),^Crnt 

do CS£ Uthe ™ ; "S*]" one case, either of the bSnt or the reooncUed 
do we notice the omission of the important phrase, « con confiscation* oUbin^ 

Note IX-Coni ession of Doctor Auoustin Cazalla at bob Death. 
(See p. 137.) 

•ZZSrJZ 22 25* . Ca ^ Ua l M at tho P^oe of execution, addressed a few 
%S£a his feUow-pnsoners in the character of a penitent." This admitsof befa£ 

* Augustin Cazalla, when he came opposite the Princess, kneeled down and 
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said to her, 1 Queen and my lady 1 for the lore of God let your Majesty hear four 
things from me.' At which the chief alguasil ordered the procession to stop, and 
having petitioned her and received her consent, Cazalla kneeled before the Prin- 
cess and, weeping, lamented his sins, exclaiming three times, 1 Blessed be God ! 
Blessed be God IBlessed be God !' and kissing the cross in the standard, and look- 
ing up to heaven, holding a cross and uttering loud expressions of grief that seemed 
to burst his heart with sorrow, said : 4 Hear me, 0 heaven and men, and may our 
Lord be received with honour, and be ye holy witnesses, how I, a repentant sin- 
ner, return to the absolution of faithful Christians : I truly repent to God and to 
the holy commandments of Him the High Priest [*.*. Christ]. I well and sincerely 
repent of all my sins, and am going to die in the faith of my Lord and God. I 
acknowledge that, for the least of my sins, I merit the gravest pains of hell that 
are bestowed upon the condemned ; but our Lord has shown mercy towards me by 
drawing me to the true knowledge of my former condition, to know that the way 
I was going was darkness, because of error and sin, and that the present is the way 
by which I and all Christians should walk.' And on this he said certain words 
[probably those Llorente quotes] and returned to take his place again." 

If this was the confession of Cazalla, I agree with Mr Wiffon in thinking that 
there is no retractation in it, but a mode of speaking fitted to animate the private 
tad timid Protestants who might be within hearing. 

Note X.— Pillab Commemorating the Demolition of the House of 
Cazalla' s Mother. 

(See p. 140.) 

Dr M'Crie states, on the authority of Llorente, that this pillar was to be seen on 
the spot on which it was erected till removed bv the French in 1809. Mr Wiffen's 
minute information enables me to state, that the pillar, if indeed removed by the 
French, must have been replaced on the return of Ferdinand VII. He saw it so lately 
as the year 1826. It was, however, removed under the regency of Espartero. in 
1840-1841. " As an instance, not merely of the intolerance of a barbarous age, but 
also of the succeeding centuries that permitted such a token of bigotry to remain 
standing so long," the same writer has inserted the inscription on this pillar, which, 
rendered into English, ran as follows : " Paul IV., presiding in the Roman Church, 
and Pldlip II., reigning over 8pain : The holy office of the Inquisition condemned 
these houses of Pedrode Cazalla and Dona Leonor de Vibero, his wife, to be demo- 
lished and razed, because the Lutheran heretics assembled here in conventicle 
against our holy Catholic faith and the Roman church. In the year MDLIX., on 
the xxi. of May." Notice to Epistola Consolatoria. By Juan Peres. Reprinted, 
1848. Pp. xxi. xxii. 

Note XL— Auto-da-feb at Seville. 
(Seep. 149, &c) 

" In the year 1842," says Mr WifTen, " whilst travelling in that country, I found 
myself in the Alameda Vieja of Seville, in front of the house formerly occupied by 
the Inquisition, where several of the prisoners were confined who were burned at 
the auto-da-fe* of 1660. Whilst gazing on the edifice with feelings of awe, I re- 
called to remembrance those martyrs for the truth, and at the same time I listened 
with painful interest to the narration made to me by a Spanish gentleman, of an 
attack made on those very premises at a recent period by an infuriated populace, 
who suffered but few of the friars, confined there for political offences, to escape 
with life. The building having taken fire, some perished in the flames, whilst 
others fell by the hands of the assassins." Notice prefixed to Epistola Consolato- 
ria. By Juan Perez. P. xxiii. „ 

8imilar sensations were awakened in the breast of another traveller. uere, 
says Mr Rule, "ua modern market-place, where was the first Inquisition of Se- 
ville, raised in the thirteenth century, by the misnamed 8aint Ferdinand. From 
this soil, of which the pavement hides the bones of many victims, the groans of 
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SwT^J***?!!? J? teaven * , Fl ?* P'«« blood itai cries for vengeance \ 
!^^i^£ l ^.S MWwd Sp T' dist ™^ ^-Peopled, waste, IS 
with the blood of her children, was offering the scourge oYcWs retributive to* 

The account of the auto-da-fe* in 1680, by Joseph del Olmo, of which our author 
S*?^X°™ I?!!??*?" ***** (P>2, notel)/was reprint at lS; 
EtJEi Si' ^.^^ fiflftl ""PP"* 8 ^ of the Inquisition, in two editions, 
S^i^K' with lucrative notes. The editor of the latter with a touch of 
JS^JSTm 7 3 KL ly W i mn ^^ ore a™ b y the evidence of its truth, when 
M °fw e of 8 P*"» 7 h <> attended that spectacle, says?" This 

list, and others that might be extracted from the accounts ^ other autos, is the 
true Ttzon de Brand of Spain/' * 



Note XIL— Armed Resistance to Pbbbeoution. 
(See p. 164,) 

-Jfej Pjfo bo ^ ^tos in the text* and supports in a note, the sentiment that 
arme^^tanoe to per^iution, ho far from entailing evil results, has, in point of 
t^n iff f ?i l ° We 1 ^ tT 1 ™' whU * *•"»* ^bmission has issued Lin the eitermina- 
E2>$L ft ° d JV 11 * perpetuation of religious thraldom. This sentiment I 
tri^^^T 1 * *° m *^ S^fc inconsistent with the example and 
bTr^l^^r 1 ' n 1 £ P whl M h( T ver ' takh* such a course, not only 
by respect to the well-known opinions of the author, who, it may beremarked 
fif?^^ 6 f%2?S?f? tw «ft'-k years before the publication of "Spain," 

!rith'*^i ^ f r Il ^. TO y self ™P»p™l adopt a theory which is at variance 
ESrf^^ft facts oflustory. The teachings of Christianity ought not to be con- 
!?\ ^ t ? 0On J d t mn the Cachings of nature. It is through their civil rights, 
^ P rotec V^ t the persecutor aims his blow at men's religious 

SES?; 3T 1Q V 18 ^ 0f IVftM "' , tbe "punenf from history tolls in favour of 
£ k^mT 1 ™! ^ 0 PP re880n » J ?f conscience. On this subject, I am happy 
to be able to quote the authority of Mr Mendham ; "A treacherous regret has 
JSSwLSTS ei P««^d that these suJerers, when they obtained sufficient power, 
were tempted to resist their persecutors by force, and eventually plunge the nation 
h^^S^^^ Sf i * nd expediency has been calFed in aid of the 
msmuation, by the question, What did they gain hy such conduct ? They gamed 
SEfLSf f ne ^us Christiani^ was not extinguished in France, but, on the 
contrary, continued for the time to create human souls to holiness and salvation. 
J4DOK at Italy and Spain. What has non-resistance, whether uecessary or not 
done in those countries V Memoirs of the Council of Trent, Append^ SaT* 

Note XIII,— Alleged Demolition op the Buildings o? the Inqoisition 
at Madrid. 

A strange story on this subject was for some time in circulation, to the effect that 

^^uP^JT*^^ * [m > be g* ve or ^ f«r <Wition of 
^ e " d W °f *»• iaquisitoon m the neighbourhood of Madrid ; that those orders 
were carried into execution by one Colonel Lemanousky, a Polish gentleman, who, 
after ^encountering some resistance from the priests, stormed the place, and, in a flfi 
ot mdjgnation, excited by the spectacle of its horrible cells and instrument* of tor- 
ture, blew up the whole establishment with gunpowder, Mr WifFen, who visited 
tie house of Watum at Madrid in 1620, and found it entire, though stripped of 
it* lunmuro, and beanngin its gloomy pits and vaults aiuniatakable vestigesoftha 
pu-poses to which they had been applteS, published a refutation of the above story, 
ItS^TllS*^ ? ° * ?" P ' S &C " J h 3 mOBt ^ w of this contS 

A ^^^^ l0Qel J Leman ^ who W firet P ubliHb ed the account in an 
fJESTJSHSS: ^i** 88 ^ ^ 7 though in extreme old age, in 1854, on 
seeing this refutation of his story, wrote to aNew York paper, persisting in the 
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affirmation of its truth, but in a way that proved his ignorance of the hou« m 
Zrtiom Mr Wiffen was thereupon at the puna to confirm his ^temenU by 
witnesses formally examined on the spot, See Not* and Queries, vol. it, p, 108 , 
toL xii v p. 77, 



Note XIV.— Spanish Refugees, 

(See p. 166.) 

" A Spaniard, named Peter Nunnes. a native of Avila, su(jceeded Con^Gesner, 
as PmfeTr of dreek at Lmsanne, inTwa" S££ » BaJ? S" 

vi. p. m (MS. note by the Author). He was succeeded by Theodore Besa. Ibid. 

P P 167, note 7,-" Pierius, ft Spaniard, pastor of Bleis^ held a. conference with 
the Prince of Conde in 15o3. rt W%, HisL of the ReL BeUgionm France, 
vol, i. p. 269 (JtS. note by the Author). 

Nora XV.— Peesest State of Spain nf reference to Religion. 

It may be interesting to those who have perused our author's " History of the 
Suppression of the Reformation in Spain," to present a brief ™w of the progress o* 
letfgious liberty in Spain since that period. _ , , > . a 

The progress of free opinion, the precursor of religious liberty and of true je- 
ligion inXiin, may be said to have commenced at the suppression of the order of 
Ssuifa Tin^767,wbich practically moved the machinery of the In H msition to ito 
own nurDOses. From that time, losing the direction of the Jesuits, U lost much of 
its aftlSrity and energy, being thereafter employed less to search the consciences 
5 men respiting the?religi?us faith, than to serve die purposes of f vernment, 
by hrinrii|too«verity of that dreaded tribunal to bear upon liberal opinions m 
SntiS literature/ In 1790, tin In^uisito^General Don Augustme Rubin de 
fcevallos published a new index of prohibited books "which », ™J^S"V, 
writes tho canon J. L. Villaaeuv^ "a monument of the «^ 0 ^, of 
with the Jesuits and the court of Rome." The preparation of it was comn^ttod to 
Don JoatLuin Castellot, Canon of the roval Capilla de la Eucarnacion, Examine^ ■ of 
BooksTr the Holv Office, a man much behind the age in his information and very 
tartU . Tkta ^index was handsomely reprinted in small folio, with ad^tions, in 
1844, and a supplement continued down to so recent a period as 1846. bines i that 
period «^J?rom time to time have teen I^^^^ U ^2? 
of the press, yet without authority, which have been collected mto a 
printed^ilboa in 1852, containing a list of 235 articles ; an evidence that the 
spirit of the Inquisition survives its existence as an institution. 

1 x Ruonapartesupprasaed this infamous ^ft*^ ^5Sf 

of iSSmSr 1808, Sued from the palace of the Duoue del fnfantado at Chamartm^ 
oneSme from Madrid; and, again, after much discussion, its suppression was 

P^ibkwith the newconsUtutionalmonarchy. In December the same year ^rdmand 
VII. returned to his capital, resuming his absolute sovereignty, dissolving tho Urtes, 
and imprisoning some of its most shining and patriotic members^ As earlyas ^ March 
1814 he re-established the tribunal of the Inquisition bv royal ordinance ; Don Fran- 
iSc* M ier v Oimnulo, Bishop of Almeria, had the doubtfW honour of being its foij- 
SinSt^eneral and re-organiser. The Pope, in 1815 by a bull forbade the 
uZftorture in all the tribunals of ttie Inquisition^ ^and maae 
hi the manner of conducting trials. On the return of the (>nstitu^onahsts again to 
™wTr,TS the CortesVduced Ferdinand finally to abolish the obnoxious ^ 
fetudon ' yet on the restoration ef his absolute rule, by the intervention of the 
PrenTarn^y nnder the Due d* Angonleme in 1823, there were not wanting persons 
,,! i petition for its restoration, though without avail ....... 

ffi the pr«frSs and prospects of a purer faith in Spain have vaned with the 
fluauations of >Sil parties in that fong-agitated country, because thev who 
K or^eem^ fevour it, are guided less by&e perccpUon of the true Christian 
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doctrine professed by Protestants, than by opposition to the heavy shadow of 

SSJf^^S? 8001 ? d we now !" ^ F*-* pSwr, the Jesuits and 
^J****™** principles of ar^Tutism; although working under 
gJSg; t« "^tufaonal government and a liberal party, J^tto* partW 
S2£f! , 5 a meatw for ^ udder the i^tkmary 

mmutry a papal Concordat was signed at Madid, on the 10th of March 1*S1 H 
*Tg^\tf^ ^^^Pitulation of the first three articWit 1 

KB i&tfe^? *S 5" 5f of th « s P» ni * nation; 

Ste JI f™5 \f ^atained in the dominions of her Catholic Majest^with all the 
sSd c^nT*** * ^ «*«>«^S the law of Godandthe 

JZ£3£ ESSSiP^ of ^^tion in the universities, colleges, 

Ktd Cathol P ^ rt °: ■ Ch ^?-' with the doctrinH 

SrlE? ^ at ^ ollc rahgwp, and no impediment whatever shall be placed in the wav 

S^Ma^*^ 1 ^ 0 ^ by th0ir » ffic * ^vXh over The 
punty of the faith and morals, antf tn the exercise of this office to watch over the 
religious education of youth in the public schools. 

*^ aSSISJSS £5 aDy 1)8 iD tne way of the said prelates 

ggjSgggj fftS ^^of their functions, nor shall thevVmS 
S^P^S whatever, be molested in the discharge of their duties : on the contrary 
a« the authorities shall provide for their protection, and see that due reswot and 
be 0b9erwl towards them *» dltine ppeoo^aSthat^ 

JSitSS COnte r, P ^ in My 7*7' He? Majesty and berRo^ 

Jh lh ^J-T^ ^ „* ^ Werf ? 1 Patronage andsupport to the bishops in 
L^ iSb*^3S P" 0 ?^ * hen they haveto nlace themselves in opposSen 
ISrit JSSS, y those who try to pervert the minus of the faithful an* corrupt 

(Signed) "Joan Brukkllt, Archbishop of Thessalonica, 
"Manual Bert ran de List 1 
Tne cbanffe of Government in 1854 led to the assembly of a constituent Corte* 
J2S th ? ° f - the (toHhmetrtal laws, which brought the ^Concordat 

^ilVri mg U ^ ****** !J» nati ^ ™der review. The 

^lf^lTT^^ intotlieCortea M f3i <>" 8: "The nation takes u™ 
SfnS! ? bl, ^V™ to "S^toto and protect public worship, and the SnStoTof 
the Catholic rekgion, which the Spanish people profess/' But no Zniard or 
n^S-Af by the ^ il Power forlbis opinions, ^ longThedoel 

? ?tS« 1 ftS b / ^ f te Mntrai 7 to the religion" [of the state ff fikiJE 
in advance of the first article of the Concordat, and yet It is infimWv be low £ 
ISS&2^ t<>lerat,0n <? f V 10 0hri ^W ^ts of conscience. No lest than oTeven 

natioTLkL?hf^ ^mj-the most remarkable was the following : "The 

ten of SnSf ?. bIl ^ ]0U 10 T^?? and P rofcect P ubli ° Wors ^P «^ mink 
j toe (^thohc religion professed by the Spanish people Yet it will toWte 
and respect the form of wors&p which inay be deiorousiruse4 braay rfba« ^ 

Vn SKSL j i S y » al f ° resp !? the Worabi P of othera Md d0 offend public moraV" 
^SZ^t ™ Ute ^th much talent and etoqinae, Sdtt. 

SSZhT^ b 5 5 B * rit ' of ft>ur onl y S *^ numbers being, for £e 
f^SiST^ D * T ^J 0 ^ 0 **«"l»Mit> » Q . Finally the propos tion in 
&e1£wX WM CMB6d by * 62 ' and ifc ™stitutes,/oX B prSent 

M,.S 2S!l2? etT 5 am,W Vl fomidati011 for reli ^^« HbertVin Spain! 
«M2SS^55?tg ^ d nformation on thislubjeot is contained in the 

Jc^Z^t^i^ 0ib ^r d BP"**' ^th Collateral Notices of EvenU 
pouring Rehgious Liberty, and of the DecUne of Romish Power in that Conn^ 
from the begmnmg of this Century to the Year 1842. By So Rev. W. Hu85E 

**&!^^ ^ k of ***** « Madrid, 

July 3, 1551. ™* nt ** to Housea c f ParaamsDt by command of Her Majesty, 
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London, 1844," Mr Rule, who is a Wesleyan minister, during several excursions 
mto Spain was eminently successful in disseminating the knowledge of the truth. 
The result of his observations is, that the mysteries and mummeries of the Popish 
Church are giving way before a deeply-seated and widely-spread infidelity. He 
traces his account down to the year 1844, about the time of the mil of the liberal 
government under the regency of Eapartero. A reactionary government followed, 
under the direction of Christina the queen-mother and General Narvaez, who 
used the priests for their own purposes, entering into stricter alliance with Rome, 
and peculating the public money, until an exasperated people rose and drove out 
the worthless administration, to be succeeded by a more liberal rule, which, how- 
ever, has just now been driven from power, and a reactionary policy is again ascen- 
dant in that guilty and distracted country. 



CORRIGENDA. 



[The following corrections have been chiefly suggested by my friendly eormpondent 
MrWiffen.] 

Preface, page 1 T for "That work [the Detection, by De Monies] was immediately trans- 
lated into Engliafc," rtad, "into French, Dutch, German, English, and of late yeurs, 
into Spanish. 

Page 62, note, for 1 * 151 T " [given as tbe date of the translation of the Enchiridion of Erasmus 
into Spanish ], read " probably 132T." 

Page TO, note 3, for '* His Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans was published in 
Spanish at Venice In 16*6, with a dedication, by bis countryman. Juan Perez, to Julia 
Qwizaba," rtad "Hit Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans was edited by hia 
countryman, Juan Perez, and published at Venice [Geneva] 1666, with a Dedicatory 
Epistle from Valdea to Julia floniaga*" Gerdea may have mistaken the dedication as 
the editor's, and the address as the author's. 

Page 73, note li before "Tbe second edition of this work [Valera*s So* Tratadot) was 
printed read " The first edition of this work was printed in caua de Arnoldo 

Hatfeldo, lfiM; the second edition," Ac After 41 1600 , 4to, n rtad t "and another 
English translation appeared in 1TQ4, entitled, * Batyrical Lives of tbe Popes* in Gavin's 
« Key to Popery/" Both of these writers have given bnt apocryphal versions of tbe 
original* Tb* author states in his Preface that he had merely got a sight of a copy of 
Valera'a work, "now become very rare** A. correct and handsome edition of the 
Spanish was printed a few years ago, with valuable notes. 

Page 87, Pedro Gales. The person so called here was Nicolaus Gallasius, or De Gall are, one 
Of the ministers of Geneva. See this corrected by our author himself, at page 174 

Page 92, lines 11 and 15,/or " Catalonian," read " Catalan." 

Page 95, line 5. for 4t Oxford/' read " Cambridge.* Peter Martyr and Ochlno were sent to 

Oxford ; Bucer and Dryander [F. de finzinasj to Cambridge. 
Page 102 note 3 , for * ' 1 1 [Corstan tine's Sttma] was printed at Antwerp, without date "r*a4 t 

" It was printed at Seville, 1651, and again at Antwerp, 1656." The latter ts in the 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, and an earlier edition, but imperfect, is in Trimty Library, 

Dublin. 

Page 176. line 5, for u It would seem they [the Spanish refugees] met soon after m one of 
the city churches,* rtad, "They met eoon after in tbe ancient church of St Mary 
Aie, aince pulled down." DwiUMfltfw Ineditat, Despatch of the Ambassador Quadra. 

Page 178, line i,for ** In the year 1663 Oorranus came from Antwerp, "«ad, * In the year 
1667 Corranus came from Antwerp." 

Pace 1 78, note T. Mr Wififen says that Et Catholieo Rtformado was not written by Valera, as 
stated by Riederer and others, bnt is The Rtfomrd Catholic of William Perkins, trans- 
lated into Spanish hy Guillermo Marsan, Gentil-horobre, Valera only revised! t, and 
prefixed the Address to the Reader. Mr Wiffen considers the statement of Diodats, 
quoted in tbe same note, to the effect that no less than three thousand copies ot 
Valcra's translation of the Bible bad penetrated into Spain, as uuite exaggerated- 
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Acontiua, weContio. 

Adoptiouarian heresy, the, in Spain, 4. 

Adrian, Pope, 57— measures of, union Lu- 
theran books in Bpain, 62. 

Africa, tbe early church of, 6— its indepen- 
dence, 7* 

A Lmco, friendship between, and Bnzinas, 

Albigenses, notices of the, ba Spain, Ac-, 14 
1 5 w ?^ T tb0 cruaade against tbe, 40* 
Alhret, Jeanne d', plan of Philip II. for 

seizure of, 160. r 
Aleak, Pedro de, works in Arabic by, 34* 
Alcala, tbe Polyglot of, 33-the University 

of, SO, 31 note* ^ 
Alciati, a Unitarian, 178. 
Aldeadct Palo, Protestantism in, 111. 

by*?? " 1 V '' pen ^ utioa<>l ' th e Albigensos 
Alfonso IL of Aragon, decree against the 

Vandoii by, 16, 4l-culture of the Pro- 

veiical language, Ac. by, 27* 

hy D Arae ° n * P'^aage of Literature 
Alfonso X. king of Castile, 12— fostering of 

the Castilian tongue by, 27-trauaktlou of 

the Bible under, 92* 
Algeri, bishop of, 78. 
Alphonabie Tables, the, 27. 
Alniubrados of Spain, the, 204* 
Atva, the duke of, humiliation of, before the 

Pope, 121. 
Ambroaian liturgy, the, 10. 
America, cfTects of the discovery of, on 

Spain* 68. 
Ancooa, the Cardinal of, 67. 
Andalusia, victims of the Inquisition In, 61* 
Angelas Francisco de, account, tbe* of Lu- 
ther by, 61. 
Antonio* Nicolas, on Claude, 6 note. 
Antwerp, the Spanish Protestant refugees 
at, 166. 

Antwerp Catechism, the, 167* 
Arabs, fostering of learning by the* in Spain, 

Arabic, translation of the Bible into* 27— 
schools for* in Spain, 52— its study there, 

Aragon, introduction of the Roman liturgy 
into* IS— the Albigonses in, 17-^Ublisb- 
roent of the Inquisition in, 41— first re* 
sietance to the Inquisition in, S3— efforts 
of Cortes of, against the Inquisition, M- 
Protestantism in, 112. 

Arcs, Archbishop of Saragossa, attempts of, 
to save Solano, 163, y 

Arehel, Dr Sigieunnid, martyrdom of, 158, 

Arellano, ChristobaJ d\ martyrdom of, 146. 



A nanism, early prevalence of, In Spain, A 
—the renunciation of, by the Stxmish 
church, 7, r 
Anas, Garcia de, efforts of, on behalf of the 
lieformed doctrines, 105-his temporising, 
to. et «o f — martyrdom of, Hfi, 
Arnald^ a heretic, curious anecdote connect- 
ed with, ie. 
Arnald of VillaDuera, prosecution of, for 
heresy, 20. 

Arnold, viscount of Castlebon, Ac, prose- 
cuted for heresy, 17. 
Augsburg Confession, effects of the, in 

Spain, 63. * 
Autillo, «ce Autoda-fe. 

*£* Ubt of the ceremonial stan, 
131 -the first at ValladoJid, 135 -the 
second, 140 -the first at Seville, 144- 
the second, U9. ' 
Auto-ds-fee, various, at Seville, *c„ 156, 157, 
Avila, Juau de, a Spanish mystic, ^perse- 
cution of, 62. ^ 
Baca, Francisco, presiding inquisitor at tbe 

autoda-K at Valladolid 185. 
Baens, Isabella de, a Seville Protestant 104 

—martyrdom of, 147. 
Baez, Gonaales, eiecuUon of, 187. 
Baeae, Dona Francises Zunoga de, 196, 
Bslbanl, >icols 1 pastor at Geneva, 172. 
Balbastro, the Reformed in, 112. 
Barberis, FeUppe de, one of the founders of 

the modem Inquisition* 42. 
Bar boss, Alius, 31* 

Barcelona, proceedings of tbe Inquisition of, 

Beghards, the, in Spain, 20, fL 
Belmonte, Seller de, Spanish ambassador at 
Rome, 66. 

Benavides* Gaspsr de, punishment of, 162. 
Bertran, Francisco, a suspected heretic, 126, 
Bessariou. Cardinal, 30. 
Bible, efforts of the Inquisition against tbe. 

51— translations of the, into Spanish, 02- 
Biscay, persecution of the Albigenses In 21 
Blanco, Dr, ite Arias, Garcia de. " 
Blandrata, a Unitarian, ITS, 
Boccaccio, satirical tale from, 70, 
Bohorques, Dona Juana de, tortured to 

death, 153. 
Bohorques, Maria de, martyrdom of, 147. 
BorRarusci, Julio, 175. ' 
Burke, William, martyrdom of, 151. 
Burton, Nicolas, martyrdom of, 151. 
Oadena, Luis do, accused of Lutheranism* 
63. 

Calahorra, the Beghards in, 31. 
Csno Melchior, at the suto-da-fe" at Valla- 
dolid, 135— hatred of, to Carransa, I64 



Caraccioli, Galeaizo* character and career 

of, 168 d ttq. 
Cardoini, Camillo, 175. 
Carlos, Don, at the auto-da-fe at Valladolid, 

135, 

Carranza, Bartolome, archbishop of Toledo, 
a friend of Valdes', 68— sermon preached 
at San Roman* death by, 84-Hionnectiou 
of de Boxaa with, 108— the trial of, by the 
Inquisition, 153 ft *e?.-account of, 205. 

Carthagena, cruelties of the Inquisition at, 
160. 

Cassander, George, &5- 

Cassiodoro, a Seville Protestant* 104* &* 
also Reyna- 

Castiglioni, Battlsta, 175. 

Castile, introduction of the Roman liturgy 
into, 12— the Albigenses in, 18— persecu- 
tion of the Albigensea in, 21— establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in, 44— first resist- 
ance to the Inquisition in, 53— the Refor- 
mation in, 111, ■ 1 

Castilla, Dona Isabella de, at an auto-da-fe, 
140, 

Castlebon, persecution of Vaudois in* 17. 

Castro, Adolpho de, account of Egidius by, 
204— of Carranza, 205 

Castro, Alfonso de, 07. 

Catalina, Dona, at an autoda-fe, 140* 

Catalonia, the Albigenses In, 17* 

Cazalla, Pedro de, a Protestant, 111— mar- 
tyrdom of, 141. . — 1, 

Cazalla, Doctor Augustm, pastor at Valla- 
dohd. 108— his career, 100 et *eg.— death 
of. 136-dying confession of, 206, 

Celestin II if, persecution of the Vaudois by, 

Cennius on the supposed preaching of St 
James In Bpain, 3 note. 

Cerdagne, persecution of Vaudois in, 17* 

Charles I., Inquisitorial correction of the 
works of, 182. 

Charles V„ motives of, as to the Inquisition, 
65-efrects of the character, *c of, on the 
Reformation in Spain, 69— effects of his 
dispute with Clement VII., 63— eftirts of, 
on behalf of Alfonso de Virves, 65— Ms 
continued support of the Inquisition, 66— 
efforts of. to save Egidius, 75— conduct of, 
toward Roman, S3 — the murderers of 
Diaz shielded by* 89-honours conferred on 
Constantino Ponce by, 100— the abdication 
of, 118— his increased inveteracy against 
Protestantism , 1 19— dedication of Ensinas* 
Spanish New Testament to, 103. 

Church, ancient stateof the, in Spain , 2 et teq. 

Cisneros, Leaner de, 136— her subsequent 
constancy and martyrdom, 138* 

Civil liberty, suppression of, 111 Spain, 68. 

Claude, bishop of Turin, doctrines held 

Clement VIL, effects of the dispute of, with 
Charles V., 63. ^ , tJH 

Collegios Mayores of Spam, the. 101. 

ectopia, the elector of, at the Council of 
Trent, 80* 

Columbus, the motives, 4c or, 68. 

Commerce, failure of, in Spain, 186. 

Oomnlutensian polyglot, the. 33* 

Confessional, abuses of the, in Spam, 

Coustantinople, proceedings of the sixth 
council of, 8* 
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Contlo, Jacomo, 175. 
Convents, rapid increase of, in Spain, 22* 
Cordova, the Chevalier de, on the Inquisi- 
tion, 62. 

Cornel, Maria de, martyrdom of, 147. 
Coroza, the, the cap worn at the Anto-da-Fe, 
132 

Corran, Antonio de, pastor of the Spanish 
church at Antwerp, 166— residence, Ac. 
of. in England, 178* 
Correa, an Inquisitor, defends Egidius, 76. 
Council of the Supreme, the, in the Inquisi- 
tion*^ 

Cresccntio, Cardinal, at the Council ofTrent* 
80. 

Crusades, immediate influence, &c of the, 
M 

Crua, Luis de la, process of the InqulsltioQ 
against, i 

Cuba, the Inquisition established in, 61* 
D' Armies, the first Inquisitor of Aragon, 52. 
De Montes, account of the trial of Egidius 
by, 77* 

Despotism , establishment of, in Spain, 58— 

the Inquisition the ally of, 182. 
Deza, proceedings of, as Inquisitor-general, 
61* 

Dias, Alfonso, murder of his brother by, 88 
et >■<}. 

Diaz, Juan, career of, 87 <* «q.— bis mur- 
der, 89— Senarcle'B account of the murder 

of* 206 ' 

Diaz, Pedro, animosity of, against Egidius, 

76, 

Domiciliary visits of the Inquisition, origin 

of the, 66- 
Dominican friars in Spain, the, 21. 
Dominicans, the, the first Inquisitors, 40, 41. 
Donatists, early laws against the, 88. 
Drama, the Spanish, J87. 
Dryander, *ee Ensinas* 
Ducas, Demetrius, 32* 
Durando de Huesca, an AJbigensian, 18* 
Durango, the Beghards in, 21. 
Eastern lauguages, studyof the, in Spain, 3?, 
Ecija f the V&lle de, the Reformed doctrines 

in the convent of, 107. 
^idius, Dr, career, Ac* of, 73 et teq.— impri- 
soned by the Inquisition, 75— death of, 81 
—effects of his condemnation on the Seville 
Protestants, 59 —effigy of* burned, 149— 
further particulars regarding, m. 
Ellas, Vicar-general of the Franciscans, 22* 
■ ipaud, Archbishop, heresy originated by, 4. 
EJna* bishop of, 78* 

Elvira, the Council of, denunciation of in- 
formers by, 41. 
England, the Protestant refugees in, 174 et 

Enriques, Seflor, memorial against the In- 
quisition by, 181. 
Enzinas, Frandsco, 82-eareer, to, of, 86, 
91 et ttq.— transition of tbe New Testa- 
ment by &3— his imprisonment and escape, 
io*. 94— his subsequent career, 94— dedi- 
cation of his Spanish Testament, 1G3— 
specimens of it, 200* 
Ensinss, Jayme, career, Ac, of, S5, 86— ma 

martyrdom, 87, 
Enzinas, Juan, career, itc- of* 85, 86. 
Erasmus, influence of, in Spain, 37— sup- 
pression of the works of, in Spain, 62, 
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Ermcsi nde , conn tew of Foix, 17, 
Escurial, restrictions on the professors of 
the, 1M. 

Excommunication, influence of the sentence 

Fabianne, a "ranchman, martyrdom of, 151. 
Fanaticism, now spirit of, in Spain, 50. 
Farias, Francisco, denounced by Philip IL, 

Farias and Moiino, letter to Grlndal trctn, 

Felix, bishop of TJrgel, an Adoptionarkn, 4. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, attempt under to 
reform the monastic system, 23 — esta- 
blishment of the modem Inquisition un- 
der, 48-motivea of, as to tho Inquisition, 
^prohibition of the Spanish Scriptures 
by, 92 note. 

Ferdinand III. of Castile. 41, 

Ferdinand p archbishop of Granada, 34, 

Fernandez, Lorenzo, 168 note. 

Fernando, a monk, imprisoned with Con- 
stamina Ponce, 128. 

Fernando, archbishop of Granada, efforts of, 
for the conversion of the Moors, 34. 

*8*ff» ?° nJf * cl0 » Bpaniah version of the 
Bible by,92— specimen of his version of 
the New Testament, 200. 

Ferus, Jean, works of, denounced by the 
Inquisition, lag. 

^ST^S Mflhri »^ ittheanto^fe 

of Valladolid, 136, 
Flsininio Marpantonio, on A Kempis, 69. 
Flono, Michael Angelo, 174. 
Foix, the Count de, prosecuted for heresy, 

Frampton, John, trial, <fce of, by the Iuoui- 

aitioa, 15L " 
France, settlements of the Albigensea in, 14 
—the Inquisition first established in, 40— 
—the Spanish Protestant refugees in, 167. 
Franciscan friars in Spain, the sL 
Franco, Nicolas, bishop of Trevlso, 43. 
FreraBjere, Anne, 171. 
Frobcn, John, Luther's works introduced 

into Spain by, 60. 
Fuente, Ponce de la, see Ponce. 
Fuentes. Battolome', 162. 
Fnrio, Fredorico, defends the translation of 

the Bible, 07. 
Gales, Pedro, 174-his martyrdom, ib. 
Garcia, Juan, betrayal of, by his wire, 116 
Garcia, Madame, betrayal of the Valladolid 

Protestants by, 116. 
Gases, Pedro de Is, appointed Vice-Inqnlsi. 

tor-general, 123* 
Geddes on the Reformation in Spain, 134. 
Gelasius, Pope, the missal of, 10. 
Geneva, the refugee Protestants in, 168. 
Gen tills, Albericus, 176. 
Gcntilis, Vakntinuu, 173, 
Gil, Juan, see Kgidiua, 
Goa, cruelties of the Inquisition at, 160. 
Gomez, Maria, betrayal (taring madness of 
the Seville Protestants by, 103— martyr- 
dom of, with her daughters. &c , 150 
Gonzalez, Ur Juan, martyrdom of, 145, 
Gonzalez, Maria, punishment of, 152, 
Goth i c 1 iturgy, the, limits disuse in Spain, 12. 
Granada, Luis de r a Spanish mystic, 69. 
Granada, the Moorish kingdom of. 2— Pro- 
testantism in, 112> 



Gregorian liturgy, the, 10- 
Gregory IX, persecution of the Alblgenses 

by, 17— the Inquisition founded by, 40. 
Gregory the Grvat, on the Papal claims, 0 
Gribaldo, a Unitarian, 173. 
Grmdal, letter from Farias and Mohno to, 

Guevara, Dona Marina, martyrdom of, 143. 
Guzman, Domingo de, a Seville Protestant; 

104, 106— recantation of, 166* 
Harden berg, Albert, OJL 
Henry IT., plan of Philip IL for seizure of, 
160. 

Heresy, history of the laws against, 38. 
Heretics, early mildness toward, in Spain, 

Hereiuelo, Antonio, a Protestant, 111— mar* 

tyrdort i of, 138. 
Hernando*, Jtdian, importation of Spanish 
Bibles by, S3— arrest and imprisonment of, 
116— bis firmness under the torture, Ac, 
116— martyrdom of, and his heroism, us. 
Herrera, Pedro, 152. 

Hesse Cassel, the Spanish Protestant* in, 

167+ 

Hieronymite monks, spread of the Reformed 

doctrines among the, 107. 
Honorius L, condemnation of, by the coun- 
cil of Constantinople, 0. 
Horses, the Inquisition prohibit the expor- 
tation of. 150. 
Hoyeda, Alfonso de, prior of Seville, 43. 
Huesca, the Reformed in, 112. 
Hyperius, work by, reprinted in Spain, 183. 
Ignerance, prevalence of, among the Spanish 

Priests, U* 
ndefonainn or [sldorian liturgy, the, U. 
Illescaa on the Reformation in Spain, 113— 
the work of, proscribed by the Inquisi- 
tion, 184. 
Hluminati of Spain, the, 204. 
Immaculate conception, the, received in 
Spain, $4. 

Immorality, prevalence of, in Spain, 187, 
Infidelity, prevalence of, in Spain, 100. 
Informers, early denunciation of, in Spain, 

Inquisition, the, sketch of its history, its 
forma of procedure, Ac* ere, 40 4 tea.— 
the ancient and modern, distinctionbe- 
tweeu, 60— number of victims, ib. tt see.— 
— ite virulence against learning, 61-~3r*t 
resistance to it in Spain, 62 — corrupt 
procedure of, 66— resistance of, to Charles 
v., 66— leniency of, toward Valer, 72, 73— 
proceedings of, against the Reformed In 
Spain, lis tt #ej.— dying testimony of 
Charles V. in favour of It, 120-devotion 
of Philip IL to it, tt. cf seq.— supremacy 
of it in Spain, 181— its power exerted in 
lavour of despotism, 182 — its effort* 
against knowledge, « as?.— first institu- 
tion of it, audits fruits. 203. 
losabatati, the, or Poor Men of Lyons, 18. 
Isabella, queen of Spain, 30. 81. 
Iridorc, archbishop of Seville, the works of, 

Isidorian or Rdefonslan liturgy, the, IL 
Italy, degraded state of literature in, 185. 
Isarn , a Provencal hard, 16 note. 
Jarava, Ferdinand, translations from ths 
iliolc by, 05. 



JerTito, Jeronimo, 176. 
Jewel, bishop, defence of the Spanish Pro- 
testants by, 176, 

ews, prejudice against descent from, In 
-Spain, 1, 2— encouragement of literature 
by the, in Spain, 28— relapsed, early treat- 
ment of. in Spain, 41— proceedings of the 
Inquisition against the, 42— Spanish ver- 
sions of the Old Testament by the, 95. 
Juan I., prohibition of the Spanish Scrip- 
tures by, 02. 
Juana, queen-dowagor, at the auto-da-fe at 

Valladolid, 136. 
Jubin, bishop, 78. 
Juda, Leo, the Latin Bible of, 188. 
Julian, archbishop of Seville, Betteq. 
Julius IIL, bull against the Spanish Bible 
by, 87. 

Knowledge,effortsof the Inquisition against, 

Lamport, William, martyrdom of, 160. 
Learning, efforts of the Inquisition against, 
61. 

Lebrixa, Antonio de, 30— the works of, 86 
—proceedings of the Inquisition against 
them, 51. 

Leo X*, intrigues, Ac of, in Spain, 55— cor- 
ruption of, 66— measures of, against Lu« 
theran books In Spain, 61. 

Leon, Juan de, martyrdom of, 146. 

Leon, Luis do, works of, denounced by tho 
Inquisition, 188. 

Leon, the Aibigensos in, 18— spread of Pro- 
tostantismiu.lll. 

Lerma, Pedro de, accused ofLntheranism , 63 
—further particulars regarding, $03. 

Lima, cruelties of the Inquisition at, 160, 

Lira, Nicolas de, 36. 

Literature, early state of, in Spain, 26 tt *tq. 
— degraded state of, in Spain, 186— and in 
Italy, io, 

LithgOK, William, tortured by the Inquisi- 
tion, 16L 

Lizzarago,Juan, Basque New Testament by, 

90. 

Llorcnte's History of the Inquisition, no- 
tices of, 46, 47,48 notes, tt tea, pttsrim—nu 
the trial of Egidius, 77— on the execution 
of Nicolas Burton. 151. 

Logrono, Protestantism in, 111— proceedings 
of tho Inquisition of, 163. 

Losada, Christobal, appointed pastor of the 
■Protestants of Seville, 104— martyrdom of, 
147. 

Louis VIII., crusade of, against the Albi- 
genges, 16. 

Lucas Tudensis, anecdote of, 19. 

Luis, a mulatto, punishment of, by the In- 
quisition, 152- 

Luna, J uan de, 168 note. 

Luther, introduction of the works of, into 
Spain, 60— letter from, oa Tauler, 70. 

Lutheran books, efforts of, for suppressing, 
66. 

Lnzcro, the Inquisitor, 64. 

Lyons, the Spanish Protestants in, 167. 

Hacanas, minister of Philip V., overthrow 

of, by the Inquisition. 181- 
Maj orca. persecution of the Albigenses in , 20. 
Malvenda, Pedro, 87* 

Mancio de Corpus Christi , tergiversation of, 
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Manicheism, punishable with death, 38. 
Maun, English ambassador at the Spanish 

Court, 161. 
Manrique, the Inquisitor-general, B. 
Manuel, Don Juan de, letter on Luther 

from, 61. 
Marinoo, Lucio, SL 

Martin, Isaac, tortured by the Inquisition, 

16L 

Martinengo, Celso, pastor of the Church at 

Genera, 172. 
Martinez, Martini, work by, 185. 
Martini, Raymond, the works of, 32. 
Martinia, Dona Isabella, imprisoned for 

heresy, 126. 
Martyr, Peter, on the Inquisition, 62, 63. 
Martyr, Peter, of Aoghiera, 8L 
Massimiliano, Celso, 172. 
Medina del Campo, priests, ie. in, 136 note. 
Mclancthou, conversation between, and Val- 

des, 64. 

Mella, Alfonso de, persecution and death of, 
21. 

Mens, Juan de, the Spanish poet, 28. 
Mendoza, Inigo Lopes de, encouragement 

of literature by, 28. 
Metropolitans, long resistance to, In Spain, 5. 
Mexico, cruelties of the Iuquisition at, 160. 
Militia of Christ, what, 41. 
Modern Inquisition, establishment Of the 

so-called, 42. See Inquisition. 
Molino, Nicolas, denounced by Philip IL, 

177. 

Monasteries, rapid increase of, in Spain, 

22. 

Monastic system, rapid spread and corrup- 
tion of the, in Spain, 22 ct ,- •;. 

Monks, rapid increase of, in Spain, 21 

Monotbelite heresy, proceedings of the Span- 
ish church regarding the, ft. 

Montanus, Arias, the Polyglot Bible of, 183. 

Monies, his work on the Inquisition, 167. 

Montfort. Simon de, crusade of, ■gainst the 
Albigensee, 16. 

Moors, the, in Spain, 2 — efforts for the con- 
version of, in Granada, 84 — proceedings of 
l ho Inquisition against the, 43, 

Moorish blood, prejudice against, in Spain, 
1,2. 

Moral Philosophy, proscribed by the In- 
quisition, 184, 

Morocco, emperor of, appearance of his son 
at an auto, 157. 

Mozarabic or Mixtarabic liturgy, the, 11— 
efforts of Ximenes on behalf of, 23. 

Muuebrega, Gonzales, appointed Vice-Inqui- 
si tor-general , and his proceedings, 123. 

Murcia, Protestantism in, 112— auto-da-fe* 
at, 157. 

M u rc t , the battle of 17. 

Mystics, influence of the, in Spain, 60. 

National character, degradation of, in Spain, 
187. 

Natural Philosophy, restrictions on, in Spain, 
184. 

Navarre, the Inquisition established in, 41 
—-plan of Phifip II. for annexation of, 
159. 

Nestorianism, early prevalence of, in Spain, 
4. 

New Christiana, the, in Spain, 43— efforts of 
the, against the Inquisition, 58, 54. 
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Nunez, Fernando, 32— persecution of tbo 

widow, 4c, of, 130. 
Observantines, the. In Spain, 22, 
0c *£V°, I^n Cbriatobal de, martyrdom of, 

187, 

Olaxa, Caspar, a Spanish Protestant 16T 

note. 

Oleaster, work by, denounced by the In- 
quisition, 182. 

Olmedo, a Protectant, death of, in the In- 
quisition, 12*. 

Oran, establishment of the Inquisition in 54* 

Orcnse, the bishop of, at the council' of 
Trent, SO. 

Ortega, Dona Cstalina de, martyrdom of, 

Ortiz, Alfonso, 23. 
Osnia, Pedro de, works of, 35. 
Paci, Julio, 17*. 

Padilla, Don Christobal de, a Protestant 

111— martyrdom or, 137. 
Palatinate, the Spanish Protestants in the, 

167+ ' 
Palenda, the bishop of, at the auto-da-fe* at 

Valladoltd, 135. 
Palencia, Alfonso de, 30. 
Papal court, intrigues of the, in Spain, 55— 

peaco between Spain and the, 121. 
Papal power, influence of the crusades on 

the, 40, 

Papal supremacy, establishment of the. in 
Spain, 13, 21. 

Paramo on the Reformation in Spain, 113. 

Paris, ferocity of executions at, 86. 

Paul IV., fanaticism of, 120, 121— humilia- 
tion of Philip IL before. 121-measures 
of! against tbo Spanish Protectants, 122. 

Paulus Burgensia, the works of, 86. 

Pedro IL of Aragon, 13— persecution of the 
Albigensea by, 16— his death, 17— the 
Great, contest between, and the Pope, 
14. 

Pedroso, Protestantism In, lit 

Pegna, Juan de, process of the Inquisition 
against, 155. 

Perez, Dr Alunzo, martyrdom of, 187. 

Peres, Dr Antonio, a Protestant, 111. 

Pores, Juan, career of, 05— his version of 
the Bi ble, 97— formation of Spanish church 
in Genera by, 174— effigy of burned, 149 
—extracts from Preface to his Spanish 
New Tea lament, 105, 

Persecution, on armed resistance to. 164. 
20S. 

Phaustus, Nicolas, 32. 

Philip IL, proceedings of, against the Span- 
ish Bible, 08— devotion of to the Inquisi- 
tion, 120— measures of, against the Span* 
iah Protestants, 122 tt tea.— at the auto- 
da-fe" at Val lad olid, 140— efforts of, against 
the exiled Spaniards, 176, 177. 

Philip Y., humiliation of, by the Inquisi- 
tion, 181, 

Puiel, Duarte, Spanish Old Testament by 
05. w * 

Ponce de la Fuente, Constantine, first ap- 
pears as a Reformer, 74— removed to the 
Low Countries, 75— influence of, among 
the Protestants of Seville, 90— his pre- 
vious career, character, &&, to, tt ko — his 
first difficulties, 101— his private teaching 
and works, 102— trial and death of, 120 



ais sentence, and burnt in effigy. 
128-ex tracts from the Confession of, w 
Ponce de Leon, Don Juan, a Seville Prrw 

teetant. 104— trial and death of, H4, 
Poor Catholics, the Waldensian society W 

Poor Men of Lyons, a name of the Vaudois 
16, 18, 

Portugal, rise of the Reformed opinions In, 

Prlsejlllan, sect founded by, in Spain, 4— 

execution of, for Manicheism, 88. 
Protestants, calumnies circulated against 
the, 155. 

Protestant books, importation of, into Spain, 

Protestant exiles, Spanish, sketches of, 166. 
E^estentism, advancement of civil liberty 

Provencal bards, the, and the Vaudois. 16 

note, 

Provencal poetry, culture of, in Spain, 27, 
Prudentio, Galindo, doctrines held by 5, 
Quahficators of the Inquisition, the, 47, 
Quevedo, Geronimo, ItiS note* 
Ragnoni, Lattantio, 172, 
Rama, Louis, a French Protestant, 100. 
Ramiro I. of Aragon. IS. 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 17. 
Raymond, Count of Porcalquier, prosecuted 

for heresy, 17. 
Raymond de Sebonde, prosecuUon of. for 
heresy, 20, 

Reformation, the obstacles to the, in Spain, 
88 tt mo.— effects of the suppression of the! 
in Spain, ISO tt uq> 
Jlesia, Juan do, an apostate, 107* 
Religion, present state of, in Spain. 198. 
200. 

Beyna, Cassiodoro de, notices of, 05, $6, 100 
—Pastor at Antwerp, 160— hia career, 107 
—his Bible, ib r 
Ribera, Bona Silva de, 180— Dona Constants, 

ti. 

Ritual, the early Spanish, 10. 
Rodriguez, Dr Fernando, 150. 
Roger Bernard II., Count of Foix, prose- 
cuted for heresy, 17, 
Roman liturgy, the, 10— its introduction 

into Spain, 12, 
Rotan, Jean Baptists, 172, 
Koussillon, persecution of the Albigensesin, 
20. 

Roias, Domingo de, a Protestant convert, 

108— martyrdom of, J41. 
Roxas, Don Pedro Sarmiento de, reconciled 
at an auto-da-fe', 135 — punishment of vari- 
ous members of his family, 136. 
Rail, Gregorio, accused of heresy, 105. 
Ruiz, Juan, the poems of, 29. 
Saavedra, Dona Marina de, 136. 
St Augustine, opposed to persecuting here- 
tics, 38. 

St Domingo de la Catzado, martyrdom of 

Waldensesat, 21. 
St Dominic, connection of, with the Inquisi- 
tion, 40, 41 note. 
St Elizabeth, convent of, the Reformed 

doctrines in, 105. 
St Francis de Borgia, a Spanish mystic, 60, 
St James, the supposed evangelisation of 
Spain by, 8, 



St Juan, Fernando de, 100, 

St Martin, opposition of, to persecuting 

"> .heretics, 88. 

vjl Vincent Ferrer, the sermons, Ac. of, 43. 

Salamanca, converts in, 22— the university 
of, 31— restrictions on the university of, 
184— priests, churches, Ac, in, 186 note. 

Sal to, Metchiorde, execution of, 152. 

San Belen, Protestantism among the nuns 
of. 111. 

San Benito, the, 132. 

San Isidro del Campo, convent of, the Re- 
formed doctrines in, 105, 106 ft 
escape of some of the monks of, and per, 
secutlon of the remainder, 117 — 
burning of four monks of, 145. 

San Junn, Fernando do, martyrdom of, 147. 

8sn Roman, Francisco, career, etc of, as a 
reformer, 82— her martyrdom, 83. 

Sanchez, Juan, martyrdom of, 142. 

Sanchez, J nana, suicide of, in the Inquisi- 
tion, 120. 

Santa Clara, Protestantism in the nunnery 
of, 111. 

Santilana, tho Marquis de, 28. 
Sautiquatro, Cardinal, 57. 
Santo, Rabbi don, 28. 

Saracens, encouragement of literature by 
the, in Spain, 20. 

Barsgossa, the Reformed in, 112— proceed- 
ings of the Inquisition or, 158. 

Sardia, the council of, 7. 

Barniiento, Don Pedro, a Protestant, 111* 

Schopper, James, 100. 

Science, efforts of the Inquisition against, 
188. 

Sects, early prevalence of various, in Spain, 

Segura, Marcos de, punishment of, for 

heresy, 192. 
SenarcLe, Claude, account of the murder of 

Diaz by„ 00 — account of. 200, 
Bepuiveda, Juan Oinez de, account of the 

murder of Diaz by, 01. 
Seso, Don Carlos de, efforts of, on behalf 

of the Reformation, 111— martyrdom of, 

14^ 

See van, Bernardino de, pastor at Geneva, 
108. 

Seville, the Inquisition of, its severities, £0 
—history of the Reformation in, 73 tt *eo. 
—effects of the condemnation of Egidins 
on the Protestants of, 90— influence of 
Constantine Ponce on them, io, tt in- 
formal organisation of the Protestant 
church In, 104— betrayal of the Protest- 
ants of, 110— their general arrest, 117— 
the first auto-da-fe* at, 144— the second, 
140— other auio-da-fes at, 150— the house 
of the Inquisition at, and the autos at 
207. 

Sforza, Ascanio, 23, 

Silva, Diego de, Inquisitor in Portugal, 07. 
Six tug IV., iutriguet of, in Spain, o&* 
Solano, Juan Antonio, process against, for 

heresy. 162, 
Solera, Vincents, a refugee Protestant, 168 

note. 

Soto, Domingo de, betrayal of Egidius by, 
W tt sea. 

Soto, Pedro de, condemnation of Enzinas' 
New Testament by, 03. 
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Spain, sketch of early ecclesiastical history 
of, 1 st ttq.— early resistance to the Inqui- 
sition in, 52— special obstacles to the Re- 
formation in, 112 tt ieg,— effects of the 
suppression of the Reformation on, 180 
tt $*q. —number of priests, 4c. in, ISO- 
future prospects of, 101— present state of 
religion in, 209. 

Spaniards, national prejudices of the, 1— 
mixture of races among, 2. 

Spanish, translation of the Bible, Ac, into, 
92. 

Spanish church, early state of the, 4— its 

early government, 5. 
Spanish clergy, rapacity of the, 76— their 

conduct at the council of Trent, 79, 
Spanish court, policy of the, regarding the 

Inquisition, 60 tt uq. 
Spanish Inquisition, the, 42, 
Span iah poets, the early, their forbearance 

toward the church, 28, 
Sprang, James, a Lutheran preacher. 82. 
Superstition, prevalence of, in Spain, 24, 

189. 

Tala vers, archbishop, opposition of, to the 

Inquisition, 52. 
Tauler, John, a mystic, 60— Luther on hiro, 

7u, 

Tendi lis, the Ocnde de, patronage of litera- 
ture by. 8L 

Terranova, Marquis of, anecdote of, 120. 

Toxeda, Ferdinando de, 17ft note. 

Theological studies, efforts of the Inquisition 
to suppress, 188. 

Thomas k Kempis, the works of, 60. 

Tizon de Espana, the, 2. 

Tobar, Bernard In, prosecuted, Ac. for Lu- 
theranism, 03. 

Toledo, toe Council of, T— Protestantism in, 
112— auto-da-fe at, 167— wealth of the 
clergy, * c - of, 180 note— the archbishop 
of, tee Carransa, 

Toro, Protestantism in, 111. 

Torquemnda, appointment of, as Grand In- 
quisitor. 44— popular hatred or, 53. 

Tortosa, rapacity of the Spanish clergy in 
regard to bishopric of, 78. 

Torture, the employment, 4c. of, by the 
Inquisition, 40. 

Tostado, Alfonso, his Scriptural commen- 
taries, 30, 

Toutouse, the Inquisition first established 
in, 40, 

Transubstantiation, doctrine of, in Spain, 24. 

Trent, Council of, conductor the Spanish 
clergy at, 79— its proceedings, QQttttq. 

Triaii a, first institution of the Inquisition in 
the castle of, 203. 

Tribunal of Penance, the, 42. 

TJUoa Pereira, Don Juan de, sentence of, at 
an auto-da-fe, 136. 

Universities, jealousy of the Inquisition re- 
garding tho, 194 

UrgeL the bishop of, 17, 

Usque. Abraham, Spanish Otd Testament 
by, 95. 

Vacca, Lorenzo, 23. 

Yrildes, Alfonso, account of Luther and his 
doctrines by, 00— on the Augsburg Con* 
fession, 34— convicted of Lutheranism. to. 

Yrildes, Fernando, enmity of, to Constan- 
tino Ponce, 101. 
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Valdea, Francisco, mqiusi tor-general, 44, 
120— measures of, against the Spaniijh 
Protestants, 122 tt #$.— efforts of; to save 
Dona Marina Guevara, 143— hatred of, to 
Carransa, 164, 

ValdeB, Juan, the sentiments and views of, 
88«t *e$, 

Valencia, persecution of the A Lbigenses, dec. 
in, 20— Protestantism in, 111 

Valer, Rodrigo de, the first Spanish Refor- 
mer, bis career, views, &c, 71 <t «a<— his 
trial and sentence, 73. 

Valer*, C\ priauo de, 95, 90, 178— his version 
of the Bible, Ac, 178 note. 

Valla, Laurentius, protected by Alfonso V, 
of Aragon, 30. 

Vallsdolid, maityrdora of Albigenses at. 21 
— introduction of the Reformed doctrine 
into, 82 et uq.— progress of the Reforms* 
lion in, 108 ti betrayal of the Pro- 
testants of, 116— their general arrest. 117 
—the great auto-da fe of Protestants at, 
135— the second, 140— further particulars 
of first auto at, 206. 

Vargas, letters from, on the council of Trent , 
SO. 

Vargas, Dr, a Spanish reformer, 74— his 
death, 75, 

Vaudois, see Atbigensea. 

Vera y Santangel, Don Miguel de, martyr- 
dom of, 15S. 

Verdun, the bishop of, at the council of 
Trent, 30. 

Vcrgara, Juan de, prosecuted, && for Lu- 
theran ism. 63. 

Vibero, Dona Beatrice de, death o; at an 
auto-da-fe, 137. 



Vibero, Dona. Leonor de, procoedingsagaiiiat, 

Vibero CazaUa, Francisco de, martyrctotrv J? 

of, 187, ./ 
Vibero Cazalla, Juan de, sentence, Ac. of, 

130, 

Vich, Oeronimo, Spanish ambassador at 
Home, 66* 

Villalba, Francisco de, prosecution of, for 

heresy, 107. 
Villavicencio, Lorenzo de, work by, 183. 
Villena, Henry, Marquis of, encouragement 

of literature by, 27. 
Virves, Alfonso de, convicted, dec of Lu- 

theraniam, 65— on persecution, ib. 
Virves, Diego do, 162* 
Virves, Maria de, martyrdom of, 147. 
Vittoria, wife of Galcazzo Caraceioli, 108, 

170, 171. 

Vivos, Ludovicus, influence of, in Spain, 87, 
Waldenses, x* Albigenses. ' 
Waaor, Anthony, 138. 
Weasel. John, J>1. 
Wickliffites, the, in Spain, 20- 
Wiffen, Mr, on the autos, &c at Seville, 
207, 

Ximenes, cardinal, reforms attempted by, 
23— reatoratiou of the university of Alcala 
by, 31— the Complutensiaa polyglot origi- 
nated by, 33— his intolerance, 35 — efforts 
of, in support of the Inquisition, 53— 
curiouu work assigned to him, 54. 

Zafra, Francisco, a friend of the Seville 
Protestants, 103— escape of, from the In- 
quisition, 117— burned in effigy, 148. 

Z&marra, or San Benito, the, 183. 

Zamora, Protestantism in, 111. 
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